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This work first appeared in the Transactiona of the 
Philological Society for 1873-4. Additional copiea were 
struck off for the members of the Dialect Society. I also 
put a few hundred copies into the handa of Mr. Triibner, so 
aa to make the work accesBible to the general public ; these 
have long since been sold out. 

My investigations were due to the combined influence of 
Bella Visible Speech, Ellia'a Early English Pronunciation, 
and the German school of comparative and historical philo- 
logy, of which Grimm's Beuttelie Grammalik was to me still 
the chief exponent. In attempting to trace the connection 
between the Old English vowel-system as revealed by its 
coinpai-iaon with the cognate languages, with the early 
Modem one deduced by Mr, Ellis from his contemporary 
phonetic authorities, certain difficulties became manifest. 
It was evident that if the present distinction between 00 
and o, as in moon, ttone, already existed in the Old English 
mona, flan, it mu8t also have existed in the intermediate 
Chaucer period, so that Chaucer's in tnone, ston could not 
possibly have stood for one and the same sound, as Mr. EUia 
assumed. This self-evident objection to Mr. Ellia'a view bad 
al.so been made by Dr, Weymouth, and had been, indeed, 
foreshadowed by Rapp (see Ellis EEP II, 675). But with 
the ea the parallelism did not soem to bold good. The eor- 
reapondence was clear enough in the case of Old English 
e, eo, ea, but Old English te seemed to be represented by ce 
and f, ca at random, so as partly to justify Rapp's and Ellis's 




levelling of Chaucer's long es under one sound. On 
further examination it turned out, however, that Old English 
S became Modem English ee only in those words in which it 
corresponded to Gothic e, as in deed. The inference waa 
clear, viz. that in the dialect which gave rise to Standard 
English the West-Sason <§ in d^rl must have been represented 
by e. The difficulty of the lengthening of the close Old 
English e of slelau into Modern English ea waa cleared up by 
a comparison with similar changes in the Modem Scandi- 
navian languages. Rough and tentative as these investiga- 
tions were, they sufficed to show that the development of 
English sounds followed definite laws, and was not — as had 
hitherto been tacitly assumed — the result of mere chance and 
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My History of English Sounds was, therefore, originally 
an expansion of a monograph on the history of long e and o. 
At first intended to treat only of the vowels, it was afterwards 
made to include a sketch of the consonants. The word- 
list grew under my hands in the same vray. 

The defects of the book were the result of the inevitable 
gaps in the knowledge of an entirely self-trained student. In 
1873 my undergraduate career at Oxford had only just come 
to an end, and Plato and Aristotle had so interfered with my 
own proper studies that my knowledge of Old English waa 
at a lower ebb than it had ever been during the preceding 
five yeai's. My ms dictionary was still only in the index 
stage, and the considerable stores of material it contained 
were therefore practically out of my reach, and I was obliged 
to rely mainly on Ettmuller's lexicon and my own memory. 
Middle Elnglish I had hardly studied at all. 

As might be expected, I had failed to keep pace with the 
advance of German investigation. I still kept the antiquated 
view of the priority of Gothic i in tiilau etc. I had glanced 
through Scherer's Z''r GetcAicAfe der deiittcieH Sprac/if, but my 
dislike to his theory of ' tone-raising ' — well-founded as it 



was— unfortunately preventetl me fi-om appreciating his 
explanation of the development of OM English ca. 

The most serious of my defocta of method was my rcjoetion 
of the principle of gi'adual sound -change in favour of change 
jier salium (Ellis EEP iH), although in practice (aa in treating 
of the diphthonging of t) I admitted that these leaps were 
iniinitesimally small. Of the influence of stress in forming 
doublets etc I had no idea, although a phonetic student of 
living English might well have partially anticipated the 
later investigations of Osthoff, Paul and their fell ow-work era. 

I had, on the other hand, clearly grasped the distinction 
between phonetic and analogical sound-change. It seems 
now self-evident that the preterite 6ore owes its o to the past 
participle ; but when I first propounded this view before the 
Philological Society, it met with opposition : people ' didn't 
see why ' Old English te should not become o merely because 
the Germans said it ought to become a. 

Things have changed in the last fifteen years. The adop- 
tion of German methods is no longer a bar to recognition 
and success. Now too that the Germans are beginning to 
take up practical phonetics, its importance is beginning to 
be recognized in the land of its bii-th. German philology 
itself has been quickened into new life. English philology 
has been made a specialty in the German universities : it 
boasts a ' literature ' of its own ; it is even beginning to 
develope cliques and schools. 

Nor have I been idle myself. My Old English dictionary 
collections have been brought into more manageable shape, 
and have been supplemented by similar collections from the 
Middle English texts. My range of languages— both dead 
and living — has been widely extended, with a corresponding 
advance in my command of sounds. I have done my best 
to keep level with the latest results of foreign investigation. 

Hence the present second edition, while adhering to the 
general plan of the first, is in execution and detail an entirely 
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new work, which haa not only been re-written from beglnmng 
to end, but is based on a freah collection of materials. 
Ita object is, however, the same as before — to aketch the 
development and history of English sounds from the very 
beginnings of articulate speech down to the preaent day, 
with such discyssion of the general principles of aoond- 
forraation, sound-change, sound-representation and the de- 
velopment of dialects and languages as seemed necessary. 

It is evident that so ambitious and comprehensive a scheme 
as thia can only be carried out by subordination of details to 
general principles, and strict adherence to the main line of 
development. This main line of development itself need 
not and cannot be traced with equal fulness throughout. 
A history of English sounds wliich did not go further back 
than Old English would still be complete in itself, and might 
well content itself with a reference to other books for the 
Germanic and Aiian sounds, which cannot be adequately 
treated of without going into the details of a considerable 
number of separate languages. Brugman's Grnndria, which 
ia confined to the phonology of the Arian languages, takes 
np nearly aix hundred pages, and yet it is — what it professes 
to be — a mere outline ! But the main features of Arian 
phonology can be stated in a much smaller space, if the 
reader is contented to take thorn without detailed proofs. Such 
brief summaries of Arian and Germanic phonology as I have 
given in this book are, besides, useful for reference even to 
those who have studied special treatises on these subjeotH. 
At tho time, too, when I wrote this book, Brugman's Gru/idriit 
had not appeared, and a knowledge of the latest results had 
to be laboriously gleaned from a variety of sources — often 
almost inaccessible to an Englishman. The ten pages 
into which I have condensed my sketch of the Arian sounds 
represent years of tedious toil and groping after light. 

The moat serious defect of the book is that I have not 
been able to make any general use of the modern 




and Scotch dialects, which (with a few hriUiant exceptions) 
have been treated in such a way as to make them worse than 
useless for purposes of historical phonology. American 
English and Irish English are equally important and equally 
inaccessible at present. 

In the present edition I have made less use than in the 
first of the living Germanic languages. The reason ia that 
I feel too painfully the defects of my knowledge of them. 
In 1877, when my practical knowledge of them was still 
fresh, I wrote out for press a sketch of the compai'ativB 
grammar of the six literai-y Germanic languages in their 
spoken form, but was unable to find a publisher, and the 
work is, of course, now antiquated. 

I have abstained throughout from controversy or discussion 
of doubtful points, as far aa possible. I have tried, to the 
best of my ability, to arrive at an independent judgment on 
each question by an impartial study of the evidence and 
the views of my predecessors and contemporaries. I have 
also abstained, as a rule, from giving references to the works 
of others, or attempting to settle questions of priority of 
discovery : this I leave to the future histoiian of nineteenth 
century philology. I will only add that many of the new 
views expressed in this work were first published (generally 
in a very brief form) in the proceedings of the Philological 
Society, where also may be found Henry Nicol's valuable 
contributions to the history of Middle English sounds and 
orthography. 

The reader will observe several novelties in terminology, 
especially in the section on Sound-Change. I use ' Arian ' 
instead of the clumsy 'Indo-Germanic'; as the word aria 
is alway three-syllabled in Vedic Sanskrit, I see no reason 
for writing it ' Aryan.' 

My use of the revised Visible Speeefi notation for exact 
pui-poses requires no justification. Although fai- from perfect, 
it is the only system which is universal in its application 



and at the Bame time capable of beiDg worked practically. 
Although experience shows that there is no chance of philo- 
logists agreeing on a general Roman system, I have given one 
in the chapter on Phonetics for the use of those who have 
not access to the Visible Speech letters. It will be observed 
that I use the less accurate 'Broad Komic' as a kind of 
algebraic notation, each letter representing a group of 
similar sounds. 

In the chapter on Sound-Cbange I have aimed more at 
reliability than fulness: nearly the whole of the material is 
drawn from languages of which I have a practical know- 
ledge. 

In Sound-Representation the section on the Laws of Form- 
Change was suggested by the observations I made in working 
out a system of Shorthand on which I have been engaged for 
some years. That on Alphabets is based partly on an elaborate 
study of Old English paljeograpby which I made many years 
ago, partly on Wattenbach's Lafemltcie Palatographie. 

In treating of the Runes I have followed Dr. Wimmer's 
Runeikrifteng OprindeUe (now accessible in a German transla- 
tion) very closely. But at the same time I could not help 
feeling the force of Canon Taylor's arguments t^ainst the 
Latin origin of the runes, as stated in his Greek* and Gol/>». 
So I have had to steer a middle course in this hopelessly 
obscure question. 

In the Modem English section I have relied for my material 
almost entirely on Mr. Ellis's Early Englhh Pronvnciaiion. 
To save the reader the trouble of constant reference to this 
great work, I have given the statements of Mr. Ellis's 
phonetic authorities in full, -wherever necessary. 

Especial care has been expended on the First Word-List, 
which is based mainly on my own collections, as far as Old 
and Middle English are concerned. For the early Modem 
period I have, of course, relied mainly on Mr. Elliss pronounc- 
ing vocabularies. The Middle English quotations maki 
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presension to completeness. At first it was my intention to 
confine myself to thi-ec or four representative texts, but. as 
might be expected, I found it advisable to widen my range 
aa I went on. An ideally perfect list would, of course, give 
the forma not only of all the diaJects of the three periods of 
English, but also of the cognate Germanic and Arian lan- 
guages, together with references to the body of the work for 
explanations of obscure or abnormal developments, and would 
also include proper names, which I have only occasionally 
dealt with. 

It is evident that any attempt to carry out this ideal would 
have involved another ten or fifteen years dehiy in bringing 
the book out, and would have swelled its bulk to an inde- 
finite extent. In the present unsettled and progressive state 
of English philology and the utter uncertainty of its prospects 
in this country, excessive elaboration would be a waste of 
time. I am aa fully alive to the defects of this work aa any 
of my critics can be, but nevertheless when I see the great 
advance it is on the first edition, I cannot help regarding it 
with a feeling of satisfaction, which is not diminished by the 
reflection that its best portions are, after all, little more than 
summaries of the work of others. It is to me a source of some 
pride that, just as Henry Nicol and myself were the first to 
take up Bell's Visible Speech and apply it to linguistic investi- 
gation and the practical study of language, so also we were the 
first to welcome the revolutionary investigations in Ellis's Early 
English Pronunciation, and were the first in England (with the 
brilliant exception of John Kemble) to apply German methods 
to English philology, although from the beginning we set our 
faces against the ' woodenness ' which then characterized Ger- 
man philology : its contempt for phonetics and living speech 
and reverence for the dead letter,! ts one-sidedly histoiical spirit, 
and disregard of analogy. So too at a later date, I was one 
of the first in England to welcome the ' neo-philological ' 
reformers who have rescued Geroian philology from its earlier 



stagnation of methods. Of the many illustrioua members 
of this school I owe most to Paul and Sievera. No one can 
read the chapters on general principles in my book without 
seeing how much I owe to Panrs Frindpien der SjirachgeKiU-hle. 
My debt to Sievers'a P/ionelik is aeen in the chapter on Sound- 
Change, and in almost every paragraph that deals with Old 
Engtiah 5 Sievers's Angehiicks'iKhe Grainmadk has indeed lighted 
up the obscure and tortuoua paths of Old English dialectology 
and linguistic chronology in much the same way as Bopp'a 
grammar lighted up the intricacies of Arian philology. I 
only regret that by an unfortunate accident I was prevented 
from utilizing the second edition of Sievera s grammar '. My 
debt to Mr. Bell speaks for itaelf. My debt to Mr. Ellis is best 
expressed by repeating what I said in the Concluding Remarks 
to my first edition : " As regaixla my obligations to Mr. Ellis, 
I can only say, once for all, that without his investigations this 
essay would never have been written. It is essentially based 
on his results, of which, in some places, it is little more than 
a summary ; while I have throughout drawn largely on the 
enormous mass of material stored up in the ' Early English 
Pronunciation '." If I had to dedicate this book, it would 
receive on its title-page the four names of Bell, Ellis, 
Paul, and Sii^vebs. 

HENRY SWEET. 



Batb : iSti January, iSSS. 

' I nuiy take ihia opportunity of Eajing tlmt I have definitely abamloneil my 
intention of bringing out ■ granramr to mj OMat Engliih Tazli. Thcae OenoMi 
Bcholftra wlio hare bitburto refrained from utilizing tlmt work for gnlninalical 
investi^^alions need no longer bare any scruples on my account. 
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1. In the following sketch the revised Visible-Speech 
symbols ^ are employed for exact notation, with an occasional 
Bomic transcription. The Bomic symbols are enclosed in ( ) 
where necessary to prevent confusion. They are sometimes 
used more loosely, especially in representing the sounds of 
dead languages (37). 

2. Speech-sounds are generally formed with out-breathing 
or expiration (>), rarely with in-breathing or inspiration (<)• 
Suction-dops or clicks, as in the familiar tut 1 o«, are formed 
without either out- or in-breathing. 

8. Throat Soiuids. When the glottis is wide open, the air 
passing through it produces breath (o); when the glottis is 
narrowed so as to make the vocal chords vibrate, voice (i) is 
the result; if the chords are approximated without being 
allowed to vibrate, whisper («) is the result. K whisper is 
strengthened by contraction of the superglottal passage or 
'false glottis,* we get the wheeze («a), as in the Arabic Hha^ 
which can be voiced (•), as in the Arabic Ain. The Glottal 
9top (x) is produced by a sudden shutting or opening of the 
glottis, as in a cough. 

4. Nasal Soiuids are formed by depressing the uvula so as to 
let the breath pass through the nose. Nasality is denoted by 1. 

6. Narrow and Wide. Narrow (:) sounds are formed with 

* Sweet : Handbook of Phonetics. Sievers : Phonetik. V ietor : Elementa der 
Fhonetik. 
' See my Sound-Notation in Transs. of Phil. Soc. 1 880-1, II. 
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2 BISTORT OP ENGLISH SuUNDS. 

tensity and convexity, kUIb (:) with Blackness and flatness oJ 
the tongue. Ttere are various degrees of narrowness, and it 
is possible toiproduce a sound which is exactly half way ; the 
Norwegian ■ghiJrt ( infsk is an example (1:). 

6. VoVkj)^ are voice modifiad by different configurations of 

the sujJerglottal passages, but without audible friction. By 

posifiiim'they are either lack (guttural), //c»; (palatal), or mixed, 

that'isi formed by a position intermodiato between back and 

•^ont. They have three degrees of elevation of the tongue, 

■, high, mid, low. MTien the tongue is lowered from the high 

■■position, the place of narrowing is at the same time shifted 

.' further back. So we have altogether nine positions: 



high-back 


high-miied 


high-front 


mid-back 


mid-mixed 


mid-front 


low-back 


low-mixed 


low-front 




Each of these poaitions yields a different vowel-sound accord- 
ing aa the tongue has the narrow or the wide shape. Inter- 
mediate positions are : refracteil (h) and advancfl (►), rawed {-) 
and lowered {-r). Each vowel-position can be further modified 
by rotrnding (labialization). Front vowels are rounded by the 
lipfl only (outer rounding), mixed and back vowels more by 
the cheeks (inner rounding). There are three degrees of Jip- 
and cheek-contraction in rounding, high vowels having the 
narrowest, low vowels the widest lip-opening. When a 
vowel has a highei- degree of rounding than belongs to its 
height, as when a mid vowel is formed with the rounding 
of a high vowel, it is said to be over-rounded, which b denoted 
by adding the 'rounder,' as in }' = th6 Swedish close o. The 
opposite phenomenon of vnder-roufKling is denoted by adding 
the ' rounder ' to the symbol of a fi'ont vowel, the ' inner 
rounder' (b) to that of a mixed or back vowel, as in X) = 
Swedish y, l>=Swedish short «, Vowels are also capable 
of /owiif-modification {v), the tip of the tongue being raised 
while the vowel-position is maintained. 

7. The thirty-six eleraentaiy vowels are given in the an- 
nexed table in their Organic and Romic symbols, together 
with key-words : 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLlSn SOUNDS. 

8. Acoustically considered, a vowel is voice modified by a 
resonance-chamber, viz. the mouth. Every time we alter the 
position of the tongue and lips, we create a new resonance- 
cbamber, which moulds the voice into a different vowel. 
Each vowel has an inherent pitch, due to the shape and 
size of the resonance-chamber. The following is the order 
of some of the chief vowels in pitch, beginning with the 
lowest : 



iii;};h};j;j;M-. 



a; u; o; o; o; P ; 



a, ce; e, a; 



l:V. t 

(?; je: e 



l.t; I. 



Vowels separated only by a comma have the same pitch. 
It will be observed that vowels of distinct formation are 
often alike in pitch and consequently in sound {174)- 

e. Consonants are the result of audible friction or stopping 
of the breath in the throat or mouth. But in many con- 
sonants the friction is not audible when they are uttered 
with voice. When the friction is audible in a voiced con- 
sonant, as in 8 c, > ti, it ia called a 6u::, the corresponding 
breath consonants s a, s/ being called Aitses. All consonants 
can be formed either with breath, voice, or wiisjier. The last 
are denoted by >: »=whispered /. Consonants are either 
narrow {:) or wide (:) ; in E. they are wide, a; w being equiva- 
lent to close (10) 1 («). 

10. By form there are foor classes of consonants: (i) open, 
Buch as ur, s*. (2) side, such as Co/, which is often one-aided 
or unilateral. (3) stopped, such as a i, o) d. {4) nagal, formed 
with stoppage of the mouth passage, the nose passage being 
left open, as in t », f vt. When an unstopped (open or side) 
consonant is pronounced with the nose passage open, it ia 
said to be 'nasalized,' as in at, which is a nasalized w or an 
m uttered with only partiaJ lip-closure. TrilU or 'rolled' 
consonants are a special variety of open consonants, and are 
denoted by f ; thus tei is the Scotch r. All consonants may 
be pronounced with /ensenet^ (a) or ' closeness,' or with looseness 
(v), thus a loosey nv is equivalent to the vowel I (i). 

11. By place there are five main clasaes. (i) back, such { 
a t, J rj (as in sing), (a) front, such as V)j (in you). (3) point. 
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such as Df, to I. (4) blade (formed by the surface of the 
toDgue immediately behind the point), such as s«. (5) lij), 
such as op, rm. Point and blade consonants are included 
under the general term * foreward/ Most of these admit also 
of * inner ' and * outer ' varieties, as in the case of the vowels. 
Point consonants admit of inversion (c), in which the point of 
the tongue is turned back, and protrusion (o), in which it is 
protruded to the lips. Thus Ck is an inverted or 'cerebral' t. 
Some consonants are formed by a combination of two posi- 
tions» Thus ej (as in sAe) is a blade-point consonant, >f a 
lip'teeth consonant, u/ (as in thin) a point-teeth consonant, 
which is really equivalent to * outer point.* When the point 
of the tongue is put between the teeth, the sound is called 
* interdental.' All consonants are liable to be modified by 
the back-open ( (a?), front-open ^ (y), point-open v (r ), lip-open 
)(t7)=« outer rounding,' and lip-back-open («?)=* inner round- 
ing ' positions. C)=G. ch in auch is for convenience written 
c, and o(=E. toh is written d. Other combinations are exr« 
pressed by ♦ between the symbols of the two elements, as iii 
Q-^D=^ and p uttered simultaneously, or by means of thoi 
blade- (l), stop- (1), open (11), side- (h), unilateral (m), tAroat-stop- (j) 
modifiers. (^) is used as a general modifier, thus v/^ is any 
variety of /. 

12. A general table of the consonants is given on the fol- 
lowing page : — 
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13. Each flonaonant has an inherent pitch of its own. The 

following are the pitches of the chief open breath consonants, 
beginning with the lowest : 



w^ 



/ 



11. There is a close relation between consonants and 
vowels. In many open voiced conBonants there is no audible 
friction, and such 'vowellike' or 'liquid' consonants have 
quite the effect of vowels. These are € 5, n ^', s lo ; U) r, Q / and 
the nasals. But c and <d can also be buzzed. The two closest 
vowels I(i) and l(u) approximate so closely to the consonanta 
0) and 3 respectively, that it ia often difficult to draw the 
line. When devocalized these vowels cannot bo separated 
from n and o. The following are the most important of the 
relations between individual consonants and vowels : 



J 1 1 I [ I 



c< G a^, o m-> mi m)> 

} } lift 



ci> r may also be weakened into a, kind of vowel ; in fact, the 
E. r in rer^ may be considered as an unsyllabic vowel. 

15. The acoustic relations between consonants and vowels 
may be seen by comparing the tables of pitches. They 
generally agree with the organic relations. Observe that 
t and i are acoustically similai'. 



S TMTHEaiS. 

16. Quantity. For general piu^oaes it is enough to 

distinguish three degrees of quantity or length: lor^ (t), 
half-lotig ('), and nhort (t), the last being generally left un- 
marked. In practice the distinction of long and short Js 
generally enough. Long vowela are doubled in the Romic 
notation. 

17. Force. Loudness and stress (accent) depend ou the 
force with which the breath is expelled (generally from the 



h 
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lungs). In a single breath- imp^ilse, as in the vowel aa, ^ 
can have three kinde of force : 

level 31= 

increasing 3*< 
diminishiug ]*> 

The tendency in language is to utter with diruinishing 
force. 

18. The influence of force on the synthesis of speech is 
very important, for the sense of unity and separation depends 

jlmainly on it. Continuify of force gives a Bcnso of iiw'y, as id 
i3t>, ]tO, dhconiimiify, as in ]t», that of teparation, the 3* 
being broken up into two syllables. Hence, every syllable 
(vowel-group) must be uttered with a single impulse of 
breath, as it would otherwise be split up into two. In 
language the tendency is against uttering two successive 
syllables with the same force. 

19. The comparative force with which the separate syllables 
of a sound-group (word, clause, or sentence) are uttered is 
called itreis (accent). There are three main degrees of stress : 
tlrong (■), half-ttrong or 'medium' (:), and %veak ('), the last 
being generally left unmarked. Weak stress is also mai-ked 
by (-), In practice it is often sufficient to mark the strong 
stress only. The stress-marks are put before the element on 

1 which the stress begins. The tendency in language is to 
I alternate strong (or medium) and weak stress. Thus, if such 
ta group as kalana is stressed on the first syllable, the second 
is generally weak, the third medium or, at any rate, slightly 
stronger than the second: ■Q]'^]:!]. But in rapid speech 
such a word might also be pronounced 'aj'to]"!], with a single 
impulse of breath. The answer to the question, Where does 
the syllable begin? is, that if it has a distinct stress (strong 
or medium) its beginning corresponds with the beginning of 
the stress. If, on the other hand, the syllable is weak, it is 
often difficult to settle where it begins. Hence it is possible 
to alter the syllable division by shifting the stress from one 
element to another. Thus at all ought strictly to be pro- 




nounced 1,0']icd, but in actual speech the eecoDd syllable 
begins on the t -. I'Ojtu. 

ao. The distinction between long and double consonants 
also depends on stress and syllabification : in "Ow*;] the j 
consonant ia long, in ']to:&)3 or ■3to(-)co3 it is double. Double 
consonants cannot occur finally or isolated, 

ai. A sound which can form a syllable by itself is called 1 
KgUahic. Syllabicneas impliea ao appreciable duration and I 
force. The distinction between syllabic and non-syllabic iai 
generally parallel to that between vowel and consonant.| 
But those 'vowellike' or 'liquid' voiced consonants which 
are unaccompanied by buzz are often also syllabic. These are 
u) r, CO / and the nasals. Even "voiceless consonants can be 
syllabic, as in osto pd, where the « is syllabically equivalent 
to a vowel by virtue of its length and stress, the unsjllabie 
D and o being comparatively momentary and stresslees. A 
syllabic consonant is denoted by ] : DpJCD] = ' battle.' 

23. A vowel, on the other hand, can lose its syllabicnesa, 
especially in combination with another vowel, with which it 
then forms a (}ip/ilho}ig. These diphthongic or 'glide-' vowels 
are written consonant bize in VS, being, from a syllabic point 
of view, consonantal vowels, as in ]i ai, where the group ia 
uttered with one impulse of diminishing force, xj la, which 
implies increasing force, the latter diphthong being almost 
equivalent to m] y'a. 3' is called a 'rising,' i3 a. 'falling' 
diphthong. 3^^* with the second element lengthened ought to 
be considered a dissyllable, but it has the effect of a diphthong 
if the a is kept stressless. 

as. Qlides. In pronouncing any sound-combination, such 
as at ki, we not only have the two sounds a and I, but also 
the ' glide,' or sound produced in passing from the one position 
to the other, which b implied by the juxtaposition of the 
symbols. The glide is called the ' off-glide ' of Q, the ' on- 
gUde ' of I. If the transition is made slowly, the glide be- 
comes 80 distinct that it becomes necessary to write it 
separately. Thus 3ci3 I'" ™^y ^^ developed into full jxro], 
3j:(i>3 aija. Glideness and nonsy Uabicness generally go to- 
gether, but it is often difficult to draw the line between 
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gliding and fixed configuration, especially in the consononta. 
Gliding quality is marked ). when necessary, as in ao)(oXl-'= 
' try,' where u and la together have the same length aa the 

single <i) in OHu'Lr- = ' dry." 

24. Initial and Final Vnwel-gliiiet. Vowels may he begun 
and finished in various ways : 

[a) The glottis is gradually narrowed, passing through the 
various positions for breath and whisper till voice ia pro- 
duced. This gives the ' gradual ' beginning •]», 

(4) Tlie breath is kept back till the glottis is closed for 
voice, which begins at once without any introductory breath. 
This is the ' clear ' beginning 'Jt. 

25. In both these cases the stress begins on the vowel. 
If it is thrown on to the preceding glides, they are at once 
recognized as independant elements, 'Jt becoming "Jt kaa, 
with the ordinary 'aspirate,' while '3* becomes x]i, with the 
glottal stop, o is generally modified by the following vowel, 
whose configuration it partly anticipates. It is, therefore, 
the voiceless glide vowel-vowel corresponding to the vowel 
which follows, and is then written b. cI, ci hi. kit are, in 
fact, equivalent to al, i:l, being almost equivalent to weaker 
forms of nl, d1 jhi, tr/m. 

ae. Vowels are finished analogously : 

(fl) by a gradual opening of the glottis, the final glide 
passing through whisper to breath, giving the ' gradual ' 
ending I*. 

(i) by a cessation of expiration while the glottis ia still 
closed for voice, giving the ' clear ' ending I'. If uttered with 
stress these endings become respectively f" or fc and It. 

27. Consonant-glides. All consonants consist of three 
elements, (i) the consonant itself, (2) the on-glide, and 
(3) the off-glide. Each of these elements may be either 
breathed or voiced, and may bo modified in various ways. 
The off-glides of stops are the most important. 

28, The following are the combinations, as regards breath 
and voice : 





M 


P 


]a'J 


]a 


]=■] 


]o 


]<•■] 


la 



a* is the E. i in all positions, Q' the E. final ff, aa in effff, and 
a' the E. medial jy, aa in eaffcr. a' is the Middle and South 
German i. E. initial $, as in i/o, is often nearly Q', but there 
seems to be a trace of vocality in the stop itself. On-glides 
after vowels are generally voiced, but are breathed in Boroe 
languages, as in Icelandic ; ]'a-, J-av 

28. All stops, especially when voiceless, postulate a certain 
compression of the breath behind the stop, so as to produce 
an audible explosion when the atop is removed. However 
strong this explosion of a breath-glide, it is not felt as an 
independent element, unless the initial force is maintained 
during the formation of the glide itself. In this latter way 
are formed the Danish asjdrales a", etc., as in komme. 

30. The glides of unstopped consonants are less marked, 
but the vocality of the consonants themselves is, on the 
other hand, more distinct than in the case of the stops. 
8 z, etc., admit of 'gradual' and ' clear' beginnings and end- 
ings, analogous to those of the vowels; final c in E. ha£ 
the gradual ending -3S(*. After another buzz or voiced stop 
it is completely whispered in E., aa in fifiDSi ' heads,' 

81. Consonant-glides may be variously modified by round- 
ing, etc. Thus E. 'cool' is really Q'^lsu. We can also have 
such a combination as a'»], distinct from ao] (i^Ava), which 
is equivalent to ce]. In such cases the rounding is generally 
begun before the stop is loosened. 

32. GlidfllesB Combinations. In speech the general prin-i^x' 
ciple is to take the shortest way between two sounds. Thisl 
often results in combinations whi<Ji are effected without anM 
glide at all. This is regularly the case in sequences of 
consonants having the same place and differing only in form. 
Thus in passing from t« to ax^ in lOJ all that is done is to 
close the nasal passage. Similarly, in idco dl the transition is 
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made by simply opening the side aperturea, the tip of the 
tongue retaining its poaitioa. Combinations in which a stop 
ia followed by open consonants formed in the same, or nearly 
the same, place are effected either with no ghde at all, as in 
DO 7?0, or with a very slight one, as in D> pf. In such com- 
binations as i», if the places of the two consonants are gener- 
ally approximated aa much as possible, so as to get rid of 
the glide, thus E. ti is really ots or sis, E. ck az: Even when 
consonants formed in different places come together, it is 
possible to combine them without any glide, although in 
these cases the gliding must be regarded &s the normal form. 
Absence of glide is marked (.). Thus E, acl is i;Q-D, the tip of 
the tongue being brought ioto position before the Q-contact 
ia loosened, while in French and other languages there would 
be a breath-glide between the two consonants. 

83. Glide- consonantB in the special sense of the word are 
consonants formed without any fixed configuration, however 
much the transition may be prolonged. The moat distinct 
glide-consonants are the^apf, of which the Norwegian 'thick' 
Hs an example : an inverted r finished off with a momentary- 
contact of the tongue-tip with the inside of the palatal arch, 
the tongue moving forward all the time. 

34. Intonation. Changes of pitch or tone may proceed 
either by leaps or glides. There are three primary intona- 
tions : (i) the level ( — ), (2) the rUinp ('), and (3) ih&falling {'). 
There are also compound tones, formed by uniting a rise and 
fall in one syllable: (1) the conipound-riaing ('), (2) the com- 
ponnd-falUwj (*), 

35. A level tone can be of any height, but it is enough to 
distinguish high-level (") and low-level {„). The gliding 
tones can also begin at any height — low-rising (^), high-rising 
('), etc. They can also be varied indefinitely according to the 
interval through which they pass. 

36. Besides the separate intonations of which it is com- 
posed, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a general pitch 
or heg of its own, which may be high or low. Changes of 
key may proceed either by leaps or by glides. 
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NOTATION. 



87. The Visible Speech symbols have been fully explained 
in the preceding sketch. It is, however^ convenient to have 
a more general notation, in which only the broader distinc- 
tions of sound are recognized. The following are the vowel- 
symbols of such a 'Broad Romic' notation, which can, of 
course, be supplemented by the more exact symbols already 
given : 

a as in father. 
86 „ „ num. 
e =close (or open) e. 
e =:open e. 

9 =:any mixed or obscure vowel, 
i as in it. 

o = close (or open) o. 
0, o=open o. 

(B z^ close (or open) Oerm. o. 
oe =open Germ. o. 
y =zFr. u. 

Length is denoted by doubling. 

88. In dealing with dead languages, it is generally most 
convenient to ^give their spelling unaltered, except by the 
addition of diacritics, as in a=(aa), ^=open ^, ^=:open o^ 
«j=Fr. «, c, ^=Q, ffi resp. 
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SOUND -CHANGE. 

, Before coteriog on the subject of soand-chaDge, it will 
rable to discuss the gener&l question of word-diviaioii. 
The popular division of the elements of speech into sounds 
J {' letters '), Bj'ilableo, words, and sentences, is not purely 
(phonetic, but also partly graphical and logical, especially 
las regards word-division. No amount of study of the mere 
sounds of a sentence will enable us to recognize the words 
jof which it consists. The only division actually made in 
mpeecb ia that into hrealh-grotipt, due to the organic necessity 
of taking breath, which breath-groups correspond partially to 
the logical division into sentences. Within each breath-group 
there is no more pause than between the syllables of a single 
word. Thus, to the ear the word 'teller' and the sentence 
' tell her " are identical in sound — oCcol,. and we cannot 
possibly analyse such a sound-group without knowing its 
meaning, and even then word-division is a complex problem. 
40. At first, all sound -changes arc carried out consistently 
through each breath-group, without regard to word -division. 
This primitive stage is clearly shown in the Celtic mutations. 
Thus in Welsh the change of p into h between vowels is 
carried out not only in single words such as aher from Old 
Welsh aper ' confluence,' but also in such groups as dy be% 
'thy head' = rf^*/ie«. The result of this and similar influences 
is that the Welsh word for ' head ' appears in four difl'erent 
forms L pen dEi, ben g\^, phen :>[|i, mhen r°\^, according to the 
original ending of the worJ preceding it. Now the logical 
Hide of language tends to rebel against such a multiplicity of 
forms, and in most languages we might predict that that form 
which is used at the beginning of a breath-group, viz. pen, 
would gradually supplant the three others, i>y hen, for in- 
stance, becoming *dii pen. In Welsh, however, these muta- 
tions were found useful for various grammatical distinctions — 
favr ^Jlw, for instance, being in certain collocations the 
feminine of niawr 'great'— and hence were preserved. 
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An equally primitive stage is preserved in the Sanskrit 
sandhi, only here it is generally the end of a word that is 
modified, as when *(alaii ca beeomea /«/</(; ca Djojn oj. the 
beginning of the next word being also modified in some cases, 
as when (dd grufvd becomes tiic cfiruiva d3q cuiiosj*. These 
changes were no doubt carried out with absolute consistency. 
But as sandhi was of no use grammatically, it has been dis- 
carded in the modem Indian languages, as also generally in 
the other Arian languages, which in their earliest stages still 
show traces of it. But even in the present English we have 
such variations as -'Sa bkbh, -Si asjj, h'u -5« an, Mar -ij is 

41. Natural speech is incessantly changing, both as regards I 
its phonetic and its logical structure. The child learns the I 
sounds of its vernacular language by a process of slow and I 
laborious imitation. This imitation is always defective. If | 
the child has been carelessly taught, or if it suflera from 
intellectual or organic defects, the divergence of its sounds 
from that of its parents may be so marlced as to make its 
speech unintelligible to outsiders. But even under the most 
favourable conditions there is some divergence, for it is 
impossible for the child to reproduce by mere imitation the 
exact organic movements of its teachei-s. Even when the 
individual ha-s settled down to a definite sound-system of 
his own, he is still liable to mo<lify his sounds from laziness 
and carelessness. Even if the changes thus produced in the f 
ti'ansmiasion of a language from one generation to another / 
were imperceptible to the ear, their repetition would be | 
enough to account for the most violent changes, if we only I 
allow time enough. 

42. Hence we see that, as a general rule, all sound-change is 1 
gradual: there are no sudden leaps in the phonetic history/ 
of a language. Such a change as the frequent one of it into 
ai ]>resuppose8 a number of intermediate stages : ft, I-x, [i, [f, 
\t, 3-r, etc. Hence also there are no simultaneous changes of a 
sound, only successive ones. Thus we cannot suppose a simul- 
taneous opening and unvoicing of m, but only some such series 
as F, 31, 3, 0. 

43. The sound-changes carried out within each language^ 



i6 nrsTony ov RNfirjsu sol'sdr, 

(fire uniform. This is the result partly of the tendency of 
the same mie-hcaruigs and mis-reproductions of sounds to 
repeat themselves spontaneouBly in the pronunciations of 
moat of the individuals of a community, but mainly of the 
HOoial development of language, which tends to get rid of 
those new pronunciations which are in the minority. Even 
if two different organic tendencies were equally developed 
— oven if one half of the children of a community mis- 
pronounced u/ as o, the other half as 5— there would always 
be other considerations, such as distinctness, which, however 
triAing, would be enough to turn the balance. 

44. But the consistent carrying-out of a sound-change 
does not necessarily imply that it is carried out every- 
where, regardless of its position in the breath-group, its sur- 
roundings, and the influence of synthetic elements : quantity, 
Btress, and intonation. On the contrary, most sound-changes 
seem to begin under speciaJ circumstances, and if they do 
extend theftiselves over the whole range of the sound in ques- 
tion, it is only gradually. A change such &s that of id rf into 
O t may begin at the end of a breath-group, and be then 
extended to the ends of words within a breath-group, as 
in German, and finally to all the ma in the language, as when 
overj' Arian d become a i* in Germanic. Another change may 
begin in unstressed words, enclitics, etc. ; thus the E. change 
of ] « into the i of man is partially carried out in the Swedish 
« in unstrest syllables, which is ]-. 

45. One result of the variation of change according to the 
strees is the formation of doublets, such as K (ksen) and (kan) 
='OUL,' the rrai or unemphatic (kon) being the regular r&- 
preeentative of the t/roHg (ka>n) when nnstrest. Here weak 
ooinddM with unstrest. But it often happens that an originally 
abraststioog form comestooccur unstrest also ; thus the strong 
(bwv) is used both street and unstrest, but with a difference of 
mMning in meh » sentence as (-juwl ha^v -to -ha^v -jo hea 
Jnt), the iroak (-hav, -av) being used only as an auxiliary. 

[ OriginnUy vre»k forms oftea come to be stresL Thus (wi^) 

I iviginolly the unstrest form of (wi]*). bat it has now sup* 

]>Uiil«d the Utter entirely. Theee changes of usage are partly 
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ihe result of divergence of meaning between the two membera 
of the pair. Thus (ov) was originally the unBtrest form of 
(of), but the two are now felt as independent words, and ov 
has developed a new weak form (ov) or (o). 

Doublets may arise in other ways as welL Thus in E. no 
when uttered in a deferential or conciliatory tone tends to l\\i, 
when uttered with decision or dogmatism it remains 'jjj). 

46. Sound-changes fall naturally under two main claaseaA 
internal and external. Ldenial changes, or sound-changea ^ 
proper, are due either to the tendeaciea of the organs of speech 
themselves, as when (ii) becomes (ai), or to the acoustic quali- 
ties of the sounds themselves, as when f is subBtituted for )j 
by defective imitation. We have, therefore, the subdivisions 
ortjanic and aeoudic, the latter often running directly counter 
to the former. Exlemal changes arc quite independent of 
the nature of the sounds themselves, and are, as their 
name indicates, due to external causes, generally, but not 
always, connected with the expression of ideas. Thus, to 
take a familiar example, the change oi asparagus into sparrow- 
grass is due entirely to the attempt to substitute familiar for 
unfamiliar sound-groups, and a Bignificant for an unmeaning 
whole. External changes are often quite opposed to organic i 
tendencies, but they are essentially connected with acoustic 
change, for they always imply a certain similarity in sound 
between the old and the new form. It is, therefore, possible 
to include acoustic and external under the common head of 
inorganic, thus substituting organic and inorganic for internal 
and external as the primary divisions. 

47. Another important distinction is that of iaolative andj 
combinative, holalive changes are those which affect a soundj 
without any reference to its surroundings, while combinalive\ 
changes imply two sounds in juxtaposition, which modify\ 
each other in various ways. 

48. The consideration of sound-changes naturally includes \ 
the negative phenomenon of lo»9. The adt/i/ion of a sound ia ', 
generally only apparent — due to the practical exigencies of 
phonetic notation. The change of ai into ^al, for instance, ia 
merely a case of shifting of force {25), 
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49. Organic changes fall further under three main heads : 
(i) /^roa ^-changes, especially those which produce the im- 
portant fundamental distinctions of breath and voice ; (2) 
changes oiform (stop to open, etc.); {3) changes oi place (hack 
to front, etc.). 



ISTEIiNAI, IROLATIVE. 



Breath, and Voice. 



j 60. The relations of breath and voice in consonanta are 
jmainly determined by their suiToundings. as when / between 
vowels becomes (/, and consequently fall under the head of 
combinative changes. It is, therefore, difficult to determine 
whether the tendency of consonants, apart from assimilative 
influences, ia towards voice or breath. The only absolutely 
unmistakeable cases of isolative change between breath and 
voice are those which run counter to the principle of assimi- 
lation, namely those in which a voiced consonant flanked by 
vowels becomes voiceless, aa has happened in the case of the 
stops. botJj in the first and second Germanic con sonant- shift (OE 
fl.att = lA, eiJere, Gm /«to( = OE ladan), and in that of all con- 
sonants in many Middle and South German dialects. Change 
from voice to breath is earlier initially and finally, and is tery 
common in the latter case. In German, Dutch, and Russian 
all final buzzes and stops are unvoiced, although Butch still 
voices final s in stressless words such as is and wag when a 
vowel follows. This is evidently a tradition of the more 
primitive Sanskrit usage, which devocalizes finally only before 
a pause or a breath consonant. Liquids are rarely unvoiced, 
as in Welsh initial U~ o^, rh- ui". The evidence is plainly in 
fiivour of the natural isolative tendency being to change 
voice into breath. If we consider that a voice consonant such 
as c? ia really (t)-t-{9), we see that the change of d into t ia 
really equivalent to dropping a final obscure vowel. The 
tendency to unvoicing is shown most strongly in the stops. 
The explanation ia that the stops are voiced with greater 
difficulty than the open consonants, the voiced breath having 
to be driven into an air-tight chamber, so that a voiced atop 




cannot be held for any length of time. Liquids and nasals 
are not often unvoiced, becauee their audibility depends 
mainly on their Bonorous vocality. But even vowels are 
occasionally unvoiced, especially the consonant-like highs, 
when final, especially after a breath atop, ae in French veat 
>[a'f:, Russian rvti mia-\h. 

61. The intermediate change of voice into whisper is veryl 
common. Even English finds it easier than voice in such \ 
words aa ratjerl (i)[|r(DZK3>. In Portuguese tinal unstrest vowels 
are often whispered, as in camjio Q'jidIi. 

62, The converse change of breath to voice always seems to 
be combinative, though it is sonaetimes extended by analogy 
to the initial and fimal positions, ee in Danish sitb ' ship ' (now 
safucx), due to the analogy of the medial b of gh'ie, etc. 

Vowels. 

53. ITarrow and Wide. As regai-ds nanow and wide, short 
and long vowels follow directly opposite tendencies, short 
vowels being generally widened, long vowels naiTOwed, 
whence the pairs I», f (ii, i), 1*, 1 {uu, ii) in Gm, Icelandic, etc., 
as also in (Northern) English, I and } being apparently the 
older sounds of the short vowels. The change of a long wide 
into a narrow is shown in the Dan. riild >f »w^| = Mnlcel. >itX3^ 
from older vita >fo3- o^^Si ^^^ ii ^^^ history of the E. vowel 
in jiame. An example of a narrow short vowel is the E. ] 
in bvt. 

64. The high, consonant-like vowels f and 1 are liable to 
lose their syllabic value in juxtaposition with other vowels. 
This means of avoiding hiatus is a regular law of the Romance 
languages, where such words &» gloria soon became dissyllabic 
— Gco^tuf], which was practically equivalent to glbrja. 

55. Flaoe. As regards height, short vowels tend to lower- 
ing, as in Italian neve [ from nivem, Dutch »cUp scif-D ' ship,' 
long to raising, as in E. good, Dutch goed cilo from older ijbd 
oJtiD, E. *tone from older (stoon). 

58. To this latter rule there seem to be no exceptions. 
There are, on the other hand, some cases of raising of short 



vowels, as in the change of e and o into t aod » resp. in Gothie. 
Uustrest short vowels are often raised, as in Portuguese, where 
unstrest e and o become T and 1 resp. ; as in que, campo. 
i 67. The tendency is from back to front. The frequent 
Ich&nge of 1 into £, as in French lune, Dutch zuur ' eour,' 
iwa3 no doubt through the T of Norse Aug and the 1' of 
Swedish Auf. The equally frequent change of ] into j, aa 
in E, man, seems on the other hand to have been first to 3^» 
and then direct into %, which only requires a slight forward 
shift of the configurative narrowing. 

68. But the front i occasionally changes into the back ], as 
in E. fast from OE_/ie»( through (fEeiest), probably in order to 
avoid confusion with the e-sounds. 

60. The change from &ont to mijEed is mainly in unstressed 
vowels, as in the Gm, Dutch, etc. -c=\, Portuguese que O'T. 
I 60. Bounding. As regards rounding, back and front vowels 
[follow opposite tendencies, back vowels favouring rounding, 
Iront unrounding. 

The first stage in the rounding of back vowels is forming 
them with imperfect mouth -opening, the low-back j and 
J being especially liable to thiu muffling. Indeed, unless 
pronounced with very open mouth, these sounds are always 
apt to be mistaken for rounded vowels. But muffled, or even 
fully front-rounded j) is still distinct from j = je. The round- 
ing of d into some variety of open 6 is very general in Uie 
Germanic languages. 

BL The unrounding of back round vowels is rare. We see 
partial unrounding in the short Swedish ii = \f. complete in 
the English u in but =]. In unstrest syllables the change is 
commoner, as in OE doffo from older ioffo. Unrounding of 
front vowels is shown in the later OEy?/ for earlier /ifi, in 
MnK sill from OE s^nu sf^t, and in the South German pro- 
nunciation of S and i> as t and e. Partial unrounding in 
Swed. ^=1), I>», distinct from French u=i. Of the rounding 
of fronts I have no examples to hand. 

62. Examples have already been given of under- rounding 
(6i), Of the other kind of abnormal rounding, nl over-round- 
ing, examples are afforded by the Swedish and Danish jh, as in 
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ffi, ' go,' and ]■)*, as ia moI ' Btin,' which are special Scandinavian 
modifications of jt (from n) and 3-t. 

63. DiphthoDgmg, Isolative diphthonging or ' vowel- 
cleaving ' mainly affects long vowels, evidently because of the 
difficulty of prolonging the same poaition without change. 
Cleaving of high vowels, as in the very frequent develop- 
ment of (ai) and (au) out of (ii) and (uu) reap., begins with a 
slight lowering of the first half of the fi or £*, giving I^r or 
I-rf, aa in Southern E. me, which is practically almost equiva- 
lent to (ij). h and 1*, however, are more easily cleft by simply 
increasing the lip-narrowing towards the end of the vowel, so 
as to form a consonant, as in the Southern E. w/w sio. 

64. Mid and low vowels are cleft by a slight raising of tho 
tongue ; or, in the case of round vowels, by a progressive 
narrowing of the lip-opening, which may, of course, be accom- 
panied by a raising of the tongue. Examples are the English 
[r- and 3-3) in gay and no. In the latter the cleaving ia effected 
entirely by the lip-narrowing. 

65. All of these are falling diphthongs. Rising clefts are 
the Italian x[|, ij from Latin ?, Ii through [t. 3*> as in Neve, biiono 
from leek, bonus. In Mnlcel. e ia regularly cleft into mCt, as in 
mer ' me.' 

66. But diphthongs may also axiae from lowering the second 
half of a long vowel. In North Welsh all long high vowels 
are followed by an obscure voice-ghde : 1*1, Itl, Tti, as in drwt. 
Such was probably the beginning of the Old German «o from 

It will be convenient to discuss all the changes of diph- 
thongs under the present head, although some of them fall 
under that of combinative and acoustic changes. 

67. In diphthongs of the (ij)-type there ia a tendency to 
make the cleaving more distinct to the ear by divergence, the 
first element being lowered and retracted through [, {, \, ], j, 
etc., or even rounded, as in the Cockney pronunciation of my 
as fjIt. (uw) is diverged by lowering and unrounding^Jj, p, 
J3-, and then by fronting as in the Cockney novi T];t. Diph- 
thongs beginning with a front-round vowel are diverged by 
backing this front vowel, as in the Danish oie, now=j£],. 
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68. While the atreat element shows this tendency to diverge, 
the glide shows the opposite one of approximation, |Jr, for 
instance, becoming ]r-r, Jc, Jx, till at last the diphthongic cha- 
racter is almost lost, as in the Coctney FjtlCD = M(7e, almost 
indistinguishable from marie. 

8B. If the glide-vowel is fully formed, it often ect« on the 
preceding vowel as in mutation (14,3), drawing it towards 
itself, BO that ji, 3* become \z, [x, and Ji resp., as in Olcel. ei 
from a», p" from au in ulein, pvga {anga), 

70. ' Smoothing,' or the levelling of the two elements of a 
diphthong under a monophthong, is the result of absorption, 
as when 01 becomes d in OE «idn by lowering of the glide, rt 
becomes e, as in the Swed. and Dan. atea. This direct absorp- 
tion ia, of course, only possible after considerable convergence 
of the two elements. 

71. Forward smoothing, as in Germanic change of ei into * 
in trin, is only the completion of the mutative influences 
described above, 

72. As cleaving is peculiar to long vowels, it follows that 
when a diphthong is shortened, as when it stands in an 
nnstrest syllable or before two consonants, it tends to smooth- 
ing, as in Icel. eld from *eilil. 

75. Of course, it is possible to make the glide-element of a 
diphthong so short that the whole combination can be regarded 
as the equivalent of a short vowel, as in OE ea, eo. 

74. Another result of the strengthening of the glide is that 
it sometimes develops into a consonant, as in Mod. Greek 
auTot 3:>-o}8. This development is the rule in most languages 
in rising diphthongs, ia generally becoming_?'a. 

76. Lobs. Isolative loss of vowels seems to occur only in 
unstrest syllables. Even here it is possible that the loss is 
only apparent, being compensated by lengthening of the pre- 
ceding sound ; we may perhaps assume that Middle E. name 
became ^3^Ft as the first stage of its present monosyllabic 
form. 

79. The dropping of unstrest vowels is generally preceded 
by various weakenings, generally in the direction of \. Di-op- 
ping without previous weakening is, however, common in 
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spoken Welsh, aa in agorwch ajtoic. But even in Welsh it ia 
the mixed \ which is oftenest dropt, as in yfori/ sJi'T. 

77, The dropping of unstrest "vowels is often dependant on 
the nature of the resulting consonant- group. Such combina- 
tions as k{3)l; i{i)n, in which the second element is a vowelliko 
Bjllabic, are especially liable to contraction, especially when, 
as in the second instance, the two consonants aru formed in the 
same place. But in Old Icel. we find vowels dropt without 
any regard to the nature of the resulting consonant-groupa, as 
in /ax gen. sg. from *laxe» through *lakig. 

78, The contraction of two short vowels into one long, 
which is a frequent means of avoiding hiatus, aa in Sanskrit 
all va=ati iva, implies, of course, only the loss of the inde- 
pendent stress with which the second vowel begins. Where 
one, or both, of the vowels is long already, the contraction 
was no doubt at first extra long. 

Consonants. 

79. Form. The opening of stops generally seems to begin 
between vowels, and is then evidently due, in part at least, to 
the attempt to assimilate the form of the consonant to that of 
a vowel. This is confirmed by the fact that it is generally 
voiced stops that are opened in this way. Thus in Modem 
Greek ff has everywhere become c, while i continues to be a 
stop, and so with the other atopa, the change having probably 
begun between vowels, and been then extended to the initial 
and final occurrences of the voiced stop. In Dutch too y 
has everywhere become ei or c<, while in German initial 
ff retains its stopped quality. 

80. But voiceless stops are sometimes weakened into open 
breaths between vowels, aa in the regular change of c and i 
into cA and tA in Old Irish, as in alAir. In Danish unstrest -ei 
becomes -\v\, as in Svicf. Here the change was probably 
direct, hub in other cases it may be the result of strengthening 
the breath-glide {140}, The frequent change oi kt,pt into CD, 
X] seems to be partly due to striving after distinctness, as 
also that of tl into at, as in Latin equesler. 
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. The change of a nasal i 



1 open consonant ib, of 
course, through a nasalized open consonant ; thus the Welsh 
mutation of maw into fam sjr postulates an intermediate 3i]f, 
which is nothing but an m with the lip-pasaa^e open. 

82. The change of a stop into a side-consonant is not com- 
mon, but there are examples in Latin, such as oho by the side 
of odor. 

83. Side-consonants are capable of a further weakening 
into open consonants, as in French fille, milieu, where (D has 
become ai, Italian ^/fawwa iroraflannna. 

84. The change of an open consonant into a vowel is, in the 
case of ^' and w, often almoet entirely dependant on stress- 
shifting and synthesis. In OE stidw, for instance, it is im- 
possible to tell whether the w^ really means s or is simply 
equivalent to i ; most probably the latter, but the distinction 
is very slight. 

86. Some consonants, such as E. and Gm r, are pronounced 
with such a complete absence of buzz and with so open a 
conhgurative passage that they may be regarded aa glide- 
vowels rather than consonants. 

86. These weakened consonants must be carefully distin- 
guished from syllabic consonants. It is true that the un- 
buzzed vowellikea lend themselves vrith especial ease to the 
syllabic function, and that it is possible that the Sanskrit 
vocalic r in nirtd really had something of the E. r in it, but 
there is nothing to prevent it from having been a strong trill 
—at least at first. 

87. If the configurative passage of an open breath con- 
sonant is progressively enlarged, the acoustic effect of its 
position becomes more and more indistinct, till at last wo 
hear nothing but mere breath. In modem Irish the old ti, 
' aspirated ' *, etc., are weakened in this way to mere ^s. In 
Sanskrit final s becomes a mere breath, as in dgwaA. Even in 
E, I think often sounds like / kink. 

88. All these changes are weakenings. The converse 
change from open to stop is frequent. The open voiced 
consonants between vowels are especially liable to this 

Indeed such a consonant as c, if pronounced with- 
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out perceptible buzz, aa in MDlcel. saga s]te3, bas very much 
the effect of a. The Old Swedish »afflia has, accordingly, 
become sjtQ3 in MnSwedish. n baa been stopped in Greek 
zw^o'n = ©sfa Ji, Latin jvgnni, and in Italian yw oc] from jam, 
all pointing to a preliminary stopping of (ft into o. In 
Swedish such a word ABJag, when emphasized, is often uttered 
■with weak stoppage, bo aa to be intermediate between mjta 
and ffijta. The change of 3 into Q through c is seen in the 
French garde from German ioarda, Welsh gwUid acoojto) = Olriah 
Jtaitli (where /= older w), showing the intermediate stage a*. 
A parallel change of the voiceless d is seen in the dialectal 
Icel. pronunciation of hvalir as a*]tcof». The stopping of u, w 
is common to most of the Germanic languages, as in Swedish 
ting, German ding=E. f^ing, Swed. du i3Jln = E. (Aou. 

89. We have, lastly, the trilling of open consonants, espe- 
cially (1) and e. The tendency of the dialects of large capitals 
is in favour of untrilling, as we see by comparing the London 
with the Edinburgh, the educated North Gm with the pro- 
vincial and tlie Dutch r. Dutch, on the other hand, not only 
retains a strong tot, but also trills its g=ci, and its c in schip = 
scif-D. Trilling is no doubt the result of striving after 
distinctness. 

80, Place. Back to Throat. We see this change in the 
Danish / = «, which is no doubt a later form of the €f of the 
Jutland pronunciation. In Glasgow Scotch t in butter, etc., is 
oi~a t with simultaneous glottal stop. 

91. Sack to Front. This change appears to be always com- 
binative. 

S2. Front to Bach. Italian valga from valeam through 
*>3con] and *>]cDffi3. So also It. ^^11^0 from teneo. 

93. Forward to Back The frequent substitution of ei for (Of, 
as in the Parisian r, seems to be mainly imitative. For 
Russian /, see § 104. The change of s into c, as in the Old 
Bulgarian ckoditt, seems to be the result of inner rounding 
and subsequent exaggeration of the back element, as in the 
change of w into gw (88). In Armenian we find fw developing 
into a back aspirate stop through c, as in kii'ir ' sister.' The 
first stage is shown in the Gm kA = Zi. In the South Swedish 
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pronunciation of e in tkjuta, etc., the inner rounding ie very 
marked, the point of the tongue being lowered, which would 
Boon develop back modification. 

84. Forward to Front. Spanish L from Latin nn, oa in anu. 
So also in some West-Norwegian dialects II and «« become 
roco and ll, or approximationa to them. 

86. Lip to Lijj-leeiA. In the change of p iotoj^, w into », we 
may always assume an intermediate a, 3, the latter being the 
Middle German w. This is partly an acoustic change, 3 being 
more distinct than o. 

The converse change is shown in the Danish iav ' sea ' = e]J). 

06. Forward to Lip {-Teeth), The frequent change of u to », 
as in a defective pronunciation of through, and in Latin /K»!a« 
= Sanskrit dhumda, seems to be imitative, but may sometimes 
be through \i). 

B7. The converse change is shown in that of final n into », 
as in Spajusb Addn. 

88. There are various changes of the forward consonants 
among themselves. That of (z) into (r) is frequent in Latin, 
as in Aurora, and in Germanic, where it was through Cl)^ {145). 
The converse change is shown in the older Parisian Fr chaUe 
from chaire. 

88. Isolative change of s into z is regular in Om initial < 
followed by a cons., as in K&ican, tfein. In Portuguese « final 
or before a consoimnt becomes the intermediate a, as in camt 
Q'3sj;a. 

100. Inversion is generally the result of the influence of r, 
a sound which always tends that way, especially when trilled — 
as in Swed. barn Bjtlc The inverteds are strongly represented 
in Sanskrit under the name of ' cerebrals,' where they are pro- 
duced by the influence not only of r and J, but of other 
sounds, even the vowels i and u. It is possible that inversion 
may in some languages be the result of exaggerating the 
distinction between gum-point, such as E. t, and teeth-point 



101. A peculiar result of inversion is the change of I into 
the Scandinavian 'thick I' (33). 

lOS. As r^;ard8 rounding, back open consonants tend, like 
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Daok vowels, to rounding, as shown in the hietory of such 
■words as draw from OE dragan, torrow from lorq. E. r is 
rounded in individual pronunciation. The rounding of i and 
f\iBA been treated of above (93). 

The tendency of back-round eonsa. to exaggerate the back 
element baa also been illustrated above (93). 

103, The \oes of back modification is shown in the frequent 
change of (w) into (v) through 3, as in Gm, 

104. The most unstable of the conss., as regards modifi- 
cation without change of place, is I, whose position can bo 
combined with that of almost any vowel. In the ' clear ' l the 
front of the tongue is somewhat raised in the direction of a\ 
which gives the French I. In tbe ' dull ' English I the front 
of the tongue is hollowed out. The Dutch I is decidedly 
back-modified or ' guttural,' still more so the Portuguese / in 
alto, which is quite 0J{. The clear I tends to become ro, the 
dull to become e. as in Russian palka. 

106. Cleaving. Consonant-cleaving, as when U becomes dl, 
nn becomes rf«, as in Mnlcelandic yii//a 5]oko], eian [roi, is, 
like vowel -cleaving, the result of the difficulty of prolonging 
a consonant unchanged. In the West Norwegian dialects the 
dl in falla is articulated so lightly that the combination is 
really half-way between II and dl. Another kind of cleaving 
is shown in the Welsh nh in n]lad=^i'\m, which must once 
have been simple l]*©. 

loa. Consonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowelfl. 
It is forwards in Danish linde t3[.'i\_ through *G-tTll,, backwards 
in German pfeffer from *pfepfar. 

107- Loss. Consonants are more freely dropped than vowels, 
as being less sonorous. Thus Germanic initial _;' is dropped 
everywhere in the Scandinavian languages, as in Icelandic ar 
=yeaT. The loss of ^ in Cockney and provincial E. is only 
apparent, being due simply to a shifting of force (25). The 
dropping of initial k in know was preceded by a stage in 
which it unvoiced the «, so that the k was only dropped 
because it had become superfluous for distinctive purposes. 
Many other co nsonantr droppings are no doubt due to tho 
same principle of economy of distinction. Final consonants 
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we very eaaily dropped, being uttered with less force than 
initial ones (17). The audibility of final stops depends mainly 
on the off-glide, and if this ia suppressed, they become almost 
inaudible, and this was probably the beginning of that whole- 
sale dropping of final conss. -which we see in French. French 
keeps final conss. before another word beginning with a 
vowel {liaison), but Old Bulgarian drops all final conss. with- 
out exception, nasals alone partially surviving in the nasaliza- 
tion of a preceding vowel, so that every word in the language 
ends in a vowel. Other languages, such as Greek, allow only 
certain consonants at the end of a word — mostly vowellikea. 
Final consonant-groups are often very deficient in sonority, 
especially stop-groups, such as ki, and are consequently light- 
ened by throwing off the last, as in the Cockney pronuncia- 
tion of oci as TjOt ; other groups being lightened in various 
ways, as in Greek anax for *dna&t». Even polite E. makes 
agked into (aast). 

108. Addition. The addition of d and p in such combina- 
tions as aii{d)ra, am(ji)fa, as also their dropping, is only 
apparent. In passing from » to r it is necessary to shut the 
nose passage, and open the mouth passage Bimultaneously, 
and the slightest delay in doing the latter of course converts 
part of the r into a d. 

109. The addition of hiatus-filling consonants, as in Dtttch 
xeeen=S'[*m\i, is simply due to a slight ex £^geration of the 
glide between the two vowels. Such insertions as that of r 
in the E. idear of are, of course, the result of external analogy. 
Other means of avoiding hiatus are the glottal stop — Jt], and 
the introduction of a breath-glide, as in the occasional French 

An interesting example of consistent hiatus-filling is afforded 
by Old Bulgarian. In this language, aa alreadj' stated, every 
word ends in a vowel. So, in order to get rid of all hiatus, 
every initial vowel developes an allied conaonaut before it, i- 
becomingyi-, i- becoming vi (from *«?«-), etc 
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Quantity. 

110. There is a general tendency to shortening in un- 
Btrest syllables, -aan, -aim both becoming -an. In atrest 
syllables there is a tendency to alternate short and long in 
vowel + cons. Final -an is often lengthened to -ann, though 
the short cons, is kept in many languages, and final -aann 
generally becomes -aaa. Medially aiui tends to become aana, 
aanna also to become aatia. The frequent change of amut into 
a«a, as in Gm gemiiinen, aeems to be the result of the quali- 
tative divergence of short and long vowels : when ft, I had 
been separated into ft, f, the doubling of the (n) in gewinneit 
became superfluous and it was therefore shortened. 

111. In the Ilomauce languages stress keeps a final vowel 
short, as in French »i sf, while in the Germanic languages it 
lengthens. 

112. In many languages the high vowels, especially i and «, 
tend to shortness, either resisting lengthening influences, as 
in E. son, v>ritiai &om OE tunu, writen, or else being short- 
ened against the analogy of the other vowels, as in Dutch 
lialtn oofiDi, voele7t aloT. The extreme closeness of these 
vowels seems to make their lengthening difficult. 

113. Shifting of quantity often accompanies stress shifting 
in diphthongs, as in Olcelandic ij'd/ia from *keo»a. 

114. Vowel quantity is often dependant on the infiuence of 
the following consonants. Stops, especially voiceless stops, 
ahorten. The shortening influence of m in Swedish is very 
marked. In Welsh y, m, I shorten, often also n. t lengthens 
in many languages. 

116. VowelUkes and nasals followed by another consonant, 
especially a voice stop, often lengthen, as in E. ieani, ti'i/d, 
Jiwl. The lengthening seems to be due to the difficulty of 
distinguishing the vocality of the vowel from that of the 
vowellike, (iinnd} and (fiind), for instance, having much the 
same eflect on the ear. In some cases the lengthening of the 
vowel is due to the absorption of a parasite- vowel { 1 59), as in 
E. (haad) ' hard' from (hard) through (haerd). 

116. The distinctions of quantity are utilised diffiirently in 
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difTerent languages. Iq many languages, such as Russian, 
French, and the Romance languages generally, the distinction 
of long and short vowel is not clearly marked, the quantity, 
especially of stressed vowels, being generally medial. Other 
languages, such as E., distinguish accurately three degrees of 
quantity. Again, in such languages as Sanskrit and Hun- 
garian any vowel in any part of the word, whether strest or 
not, may be long or short; but in other languages quantity 
is partly dependant on stress and position. In Welsh the 
last syllable but one is stresst and short, so that toit and (d» 
both have plural /onau D^■^3I. In Swedish such a word &a 
E. iif/er with a short strest vowel followed by a short cons, 
is impossible. In E. such a word as German t/tann rjl, with a 
short final cons, preceded by a short strest vowel, is equally 
impossible. 

117. The influence of quantity on other changes is very 
marked, especially as regards vowels. Long vowels tend to 
narrowness, raising, and cleaving ; short vowels to wideness, 
lowering, and smoothing. It also influences stress, as in 
Latin (121). 

Force. 

118. Stress -shifting in diphthongs does not affect those of 
the (ai)-type, but only when a closer (higher) is followed by 
an opener (lower) vowel, or a back by a front. Whenever the 
first element of a falling diphthong by gradual divergence 
reaches (i) or (u), as when n passes through [t, [r into Xj, 
there is a tendency to shift the stress on to the opener and 
more specifically vocalic second element, a tendency which is 
no doubt helped by the difficulty of lengthening a high vowel 
(112) and the ease with which such a vowel passes into a 
glide and a consonant. The two extremes are therefore the 
falling (-ai), and the rising (i'a) almost =(ja). Italian ie, uo 
were no doubt originally falling diphthongs, (u) is felt as 
opener than (i), hence (in) tends to (i"u, ju). In the South 
Gm dialects no from a through (do, oa, ua) still remains b 
rising diphthong, as also Ie from io. 
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110. The general tendency of language is to alternate strong 
and weak strest syllables as much as possible. Uence the 
tendency to throw forward the stress of a two-syllable en- 
clitic in some languages, as in Old Icelandic, where Jteir ero 
becoEoea/eir to. 

120. Some languages, such as French, have practically no 
independent stress, intonation taking its place. 

121. In some languages, such as Sanskrit, Russian, and 
English, the place of the stress may be on any syllable in the 
word. In others it is fixed on some one syllable, as in 
Welsh, where it is regularly on the last but one, and in Ice- 
landic, where it is on the first. In others, again, its place is 
partly determined by quantity. Thus, in Latin it must be on 
the last but one if that syllable is long, on the one before that 
{third from end) if the last but one is long : inon'tre, -regcre. 

123. Stress-shifting in different syllables is due partly to 
such mechanical limitations, partly to external intluences, as 
when a language throws the stress on to the root-syllable. 
This may often be effected most imperceptibly, by gradually 
increasing the strength of an orginaliy only half-strong 
syllable. 

123. It must be remembered that originally stress was due 
to purely external causes. Here we may observe two opposed 
tendencies: (i) to emphasize the most important element of a 
word or group, as in ' a piece of -bread' ; (2) to emphasize the 
element which modifies the original meaning of the word to 
which it is added, as in ' to give and ■forgive.' The first 
tendency leads to putting the stress on the root, the second to 
putting it on inflections, etc. 

134. The influence of stress on sound-changes in general 
is very important. All the weakening processes, shortening, 
dropping, assimilation, smoothing of diphthongs, etc., begin in 
unstrest syllables. ..-Thus Icel. ikgpupu from *»kapa]iu shows 
only approximation to the u (mutation) in the strest syllable, 
but complete assimilation in the second, unstrest syllable. 
As the beginning of a syllaMp generally has the strongest 
stress, initial and medial consonunts often show the opposite 
tendencies of strengthening and weakening, as in Danish kage 
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Qojtef'l =OIcel, i:ttka, where the first i is strengthened, the 
second weakened. 

126, The shifting of a cone, from the end of one word to 
the beginning of another, or vice- versa, as in niehtame from a% 
ei-ename, adder from a nadder, is really due to Bhifting of force. 
So also is the loss or addition of A. 



Intonation. 

136. Intonation was originally an instinctive means of em- 
phasis, an energetic utterance of a vowel being accompanied 
by a high tone — level or rising, the unemphatic syllables 
being uttered in a low tone. 

127. Hence the intonation in primitive languages— at leaet 
in Sanski'it, Greek, and the other OArian languages— is 
fixed in each word : it is a KOnl-infonaiion. This fixed in- 
tonation still survives in Lithuanian and Swedish. In 
Swedish, for instance, j)t33->* uttered with a rising tone is the 
town A'jo, but if uttered with a falling tone on the first syl- 
lable and an upwai^d leap on the second, it means ' dweller.* 
Even in E. VaaS^ and 'raa^^ have the contrary meanings of 
' a little ' and ' very much,' as in answer to the question ' does 
it rain t ' 

128. In the more highly dt'veloped living Aiian languages, 
on the other hand, the intonation is not bound to any one 
syllable of a word, but is used to modify the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole, a rising tone implying doubt, question, 
incomplete statement, etc., a falling tone certainty, answer, 
completion, etc. Even in Sanskrit and Greek the word-tone 
was no doubt modified by these tendencies, as it certainly is, 
not only in Swedish but also in Chinese— a language in which 
word-intonation plays an exceptionally important part. 

128. Intonation is not necessarily associated with stress, 
but there is a strong nattural connection between them, and 
the history of the Arian languages shows clearly that in them 
high tone was accompanied with strong stress, for the weak- 
ening and dropping of vowels in unemphatic syllables which 
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is carried to such an extent in parent Arian cannot be ex- 
plained as due to mere lowering of tone. 

130. There is, therefore, no such thing aa a change of 
modulative or ' musical ' accent into stress-accent : all that 
baa happened — eay in Modem Greek — is that the stress has 
been kept, while the intonation has been set free. 

131. The compound tones are often accompanied by double 
stress on the intoned vowel (zweigipfliger accent) which seema 
to cut it into two. This may he, as suggested by Sievers, a 
cause of diphthonging. 

132. The Banish substitution of the glottal stop for the 
' simple ' intonation of Swedish, aa in f]xi( piatid = 8w. mann 
'F7^^, is very remarkable. It is evidently due to an energizing 
of the intonation. Even in Sw. the simple tone is often ener- 
gized in such words as baron, the vowel being pronounced 
vnth a jerk in the middle so that it seems to be divided into 
two, a falling being at the same timo substituted for the rising 
tone — bJ'u)})})!. In some Lithuanian dialects {according to 
Kurschat) the same thing happens, which in Lettish seems to 
develop into a full glottal stop, as in Danish. 

133. The influence of intonation on sound-change is very 
slight. It seems, however, that in parent Arian a with a 
high tone became e, while a low tone changed it to o, evidently 
because e has naturally a high, o a. low pitch. 

134. As regards the relation of intonation to quantity and 
stress, we may say briefly that emphasis, length, strong 
stress and high pitch are naturally, though not necessarily, 
associated. 



Transpoaition. 

135. Transposition, as in OE axrian for aician, MnE bird=OE 
bridd, 18 generally a more or less isolated phenomenon, but ia 
sometimes carried out through a whole group of sounds, aa 
when Greek i=iDS became so in the Attic dialect. 
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INTEHNAL COMBINATIVE. 

136. The inBuecce of one sound on another may he either 
foncardi, as when adla becomes adda, or backwardt, as when 
adta becomes alia. It may be G\ih^ partial (subfiimilation), as 
in the Germanic vowel-mutation (/"«*, June), or complete 
(aHsimilation), as when adta becomes alia. 




Breath and Voice. 

137. The change of breath stops into voice between vowels 
is regular in Danish, where, however, the resulting voice stops 
have been opened, <ts in lade ' let ' co]-*!*^!, siiie salol ' ships.' 
In Sanskrit final stops are always voiced if the next word 
begins with a vowel, as in ^deti ' goes out.' The hisses, such 
as «, are not voiced «tber in Danish or Sanskrit between 
vowels. 

138. Breath and voice asBimilation between two consonants 
is almost universal in language, such combinations as English 
i6 in tiackboard being exceptional reactions due to striving after 
distinctness. In Dutch fiakboord is pronounced DJQo}*U)iO, and 
when a Dutchman speaks English, he is apt to mako Dutch 
Jewg into Budge Jews. Sanskrit follows the same laws, even a 
being voiced before voiced couss, and vowels, although in the 
extant language the resulting ;: has been changed to r, or 
dropped, as in dgied dramali, where -o stands for *-os. Even 
E, has (kaits) against (dogz), 

139. It wiU be seen that the stops are the most sensitive to 
breath and voice assimilation, wliile the vowellikes r and t 
and the nasals are generally quite independent of them. In 
Icelandic, however, II, etc., as in liit/, becomes oo. 

140. The slight escape of breath which follows breath-stops 
in such languages as E. is easily developed into an aspirate- 
glide, as in Danish iaa Qojij. Sanskrit ii, by a slight stress on 
it, which at the same time relieves the pressui-e involved in 
forming an unaspirated O'. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that an aspirate requii'es greater eSbrt than an 
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ordinary stop : there is aimply a sMfting of effort &om the 

atop itself to the glide. If an aapi rate -glide is held 
unchanged, it becomes a definite, open consonant corre- 
sponding to the preceding stop, giving the combjnationa 
known aa ' affricates ' or * etop-opena ' ; Qc, on, do (d>)- i 
developes in this way either into ou or DS, according as it ia 
a pure point or a blade-modified atop. The glide in the 
Danish O" in ia/e sounds between a and/. When the glide 
has thus obtained an independent existence as an open con- 
sonant, the atop itaelf is often dropped as superfluous, as in the 
German pffffer from Dpll«) through cxDoJu), dox(d)o3(i). The 
front stop Q is peculiarly liable to' these developmenta, ita off- 
glide being very liable to develop into full o hecanae of the 
difficulty of removing the broad ridge of the tongue quickly 
enough from the palate. Indeed even Q' always suggests if 
to an unaccustomed ear, the glide being so distinct. In San- 
skrit the aspirate of c q, which is written ci, must have been 
really the stop-open Qo, for it makes a preceding vowel ' long 
by position.' 

The influence of * in aspirating an adjoining breath-stop U 
seen in Sanskrit slhitds, gdcchati ajooojol and Greek skhizo. 
In Danish it has the opposite effect : cp til aofco with ttille 
so'Ioi'],. Here the initial s seems to take away the stress from 
the following cona. 

141. The two chief kinds of influence of vowel on vowel are 
vowel-harmoni/ and niulaCion (umla,ut). Mut-ation, however, is 
backward and indirect, implying modification of the inter- 
vening consonant, while in vowel-harmony the influence ia 
generally forwards, and the one vowel acts on the other 
directly without any necessary modification of the intervening 
consonants, and therefore extends more easily through aa 
indefinite number of syllables. It appears to be partly 
acoustic. The beat example of it is in Finnish. In Fi nnis h 
the vowels are : 

(i) hard : a, o, u. 

(2) soft: "', 6,1/. 

(3)noutral: e, i. 
In Finnish the root-syllable always cornea first and has the 
D i 
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chief stress. If the root-syllable haa a hard TOwel, all the 
following must have a hard or (more rarely) a neutral vowel ; 
if it has a soft vowel, all the other vowels of the word most 
be Boft or neutral : viuKUu-maltomutuleHanm, tyylymiittomyyd- 
e»ta)i»d. For traces of this in the Ajian languages see § 159. 



Pront-Modiflcation. 

142. The influence of / and the other front vowels and of 
j on a preceding back cons., especially the stops k and g, may 
be seen in any language. Even in E. the k in keen is a little 
more forward than in com. In Russian the front vowels 
!,[([}, and the now silent ?( = !?), communicate their own 
front articulation to most preceding consonants, but in various 
degrees according to the nature of the consonant. (1)1 /, S », 
>_/", p m, o p simply arch the tongue into the f-position 
(=ffli-), or, in other words, anticipate an i, but without 
otherwise modifying their original articulations. In such a 
group as te\l (imi) the j-position is maintained unchanged 
from beginning to end. In such a word h& miru F^Itfi a 
Russian brings the tongue into the i-position simultaneously 
with the closure of the lips which forms the f. a k becomes 
a^, as in the old-fashioned E. kffard=a' with simultaneous o*. 
c(x) becomes o (g). The fronting is carried out most fully 
with the point nasals and stops i n, v i, to tf, whose place 
of stoppage is shifted back to the outer fi'ont position, both 
cons, and vowel in l>I, Q^L being apparently formed in the 
same place, the point of the tongue not being employed at 
all. The fronted a I was probably once ro^ but it has now 
become almost the ordinary point consonant, probably be- 
cause its wide divergence from the back B in jjalka made 
further differentiation superfluous, a / and e 5 have also lost 
their original front modification, at least in the Moscow pro- 
nunciation. The loss of original fronting has been very ex- 
tensive in Sei^-ian and the other South Slavonic languages. 

ffi(j} has exactly the same influence, being itself dropt, bs m 
diljd mr-o]. 

143. These fronted consonants again in their turn influence 
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a preceding sound. Thua the q in iest^ e[s\Q fronts the pre- 
ceding s, and this s^ again narrows the preceding vowel 
(which would otherwise be the wide [) into [. J(o) and ]{a) 
followed by a fronted cons, are advanced towards the mixed 
positions — Js 3*. The second element of the diphthongs «' and 
ai has the same effect — [r, ]•■[. 

144. It is certain that these vowel-changes are due entirely 
to the direct influence of the immetliately following cons., 
for if that cons, is not fronted by a following cons., as 
sometimes happens, the vowel remains unmodified, as in 
krepki awf\lDQ\t. 

146. In these "Russian changes we have the key to the 
Germanic vowel- mutation or ' umlaut.' In most cases the 
fronting of the conss. which caused the mutation has been 
afterwards given up, as in E. end, which must once have been 
JT\{D^<|>J. But it still survives in such words as E. bridge, 
OE hrgcff, from Dwlfwo}*. That the Germanic mutation may be 
due entirely to cons, influence ia shown by the regulaf IceL 
mutation caused by the fronted r which arose from £, aa in 
eyra from *aii:d through JIUV. 

146. It need hardly be said that all vowel-mutation takes 
place very gradually : that between the f of bri/cg and original 
\ there must have been 1>, I, !>■. 

147. But a front or front-modified cons, may influence a 
preceding vowel in a diflerent way, nl by exaggerating its 
on-giide into a diphthongic vowel. Such a group aa Jrvf, 
indeed, always suggests aimi to an unaccustomed ear, being 
really equivalent to %,t+f)t- We see the results of this 
diphthongic mutation in such forms as Greek HcCno from 
*kfenjd, French gloire from gloria tirough *gldrja. 

148. Forward front influence of vowel on cons, is shown in 
Gm. ick fo contrasting with ach Jc. This is the opposite of 
Russian, where ich retains the c of aefi. 

149. But in Russian a fronted cons, draws forward a fol- 
lowing vowel, BO that njo is s^, sometimes almost s^■£. Such 
a word as French Sue is in Russian written y'u = s>l>-. Un- 
stresty« in Russian is often weakened into (n[ (through *t')3*)i 
as iQjaJro mDlJ'wJ. 
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Back-Influence. 

160. Back -influence is Bho"wn in the 
of CO into 8 before back-vowels, as in pa 



Russian developtnent 
'ka Djsa]. 



Rounding. 

Rounding influence is parallel to front influence, though 
less extensive and important. 

161. In Russian rounded vowels (all of which are back) 
communicate their back-round quality to preceding consonants. 
This is most marked with c, which becomes c before the two 
round vowels ; cl, cj. In f»1i the a-qualitj is also distinctly 
heard in the body of the cons. In aej, dcJ of couree only the 
off-glide is heard, which sounds like a half-suppressed s, bo 
that an unaccustomed ear is apt to hear at} alternately as 
ko and kwo. Only back and lip cones, are rounded in this 
way. In Old Icelandic we have an «- and ((^mutation, as in 
mgnnum Fjlllp from *tiianmtm, giira Q\^1 from *garwjan through 
*gfTv;a Q^<i)e(s)3. Diphthongic a-mutation is seen in Greek 
pa^Toa from *panco». 

163. Forward rounding by a vowel is seen in German aticA 
jMS ; by a consonant in OE w^idu from toidu through wiodu. 



Nasalizing. 

1S8. Nothing is more common than the nasalizing influence 
of a nasal on a preceding vowel. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any language is entirely free from this influence. 
It ia common in E., and is often strongly developed in 
German. There are various degrees of nasaUty ; thus French 
ia stronger than Portuguese nasality, the uvula being lowered 
more. When the nasality of a vowel is clearly developed, 
there is a tendency to drop the following nasal consonant as 
superfluous, whenever this can be done without causing a 
hiatus, that is, when the naaal cons, is final, or stands before 
another cons. This was carried out with perfect regularity 
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in Old Bulgari&n, as also in French and PortugueHe. One 
result of this is (hat in all of these languages d ia wanting: 
Port. /onffo=(i)})Q\l. 

154. In Portugucae such forms as 60a bJ-j from bona through 
*d}'I are probably due to the analogy of the masc. iom dJi : 
nasals between vowels do not seem to be dropped. On the 
contrary, whenever a nasal is retained, the tendency is to 
give up any distinct nasalizing of tho preceding vowel. This 
ia the case in French, not only within words, as in/emme >3f, 
but also when two worda are run together as in ton enfant 
sJt jDjf compared with »on pere sj-i Dfer. 

Vowels tend, o£ course, to lose their nasality even when 
not followed by a nasal, especially when unstrest. The Old 
Bulg. nasality has been lost in all the living Slavonic lan- 
guages except Polish. 

156. The following are, therefore, the natural stages of 
nasality : 



(■) 31 


3jo0 


n 


(») 1" 


31J0I 


M 


(3) 0' 


M 


in] 


(4) li 


M 


n 


(5) ]• 


W 


hi 



156. But before natality is dropt, it often considerably 
modi&es the quality of the vowel. In the high Ii and li the 
nasality is not very distinct, and there is a tendency to make 
it more audible by enlarging the oral passage. Hence while 
in, im ia still It in Portuguese siro, it has become \i in French 
ran. Again, j( etc. have a deeper pitch than the corresponding 
un-naaal vowels, and hence there ia a tendency to exaggerate 
the effect by rounding ; and when the nasality has been 
removed, the resulting ji may follow the rising tendencies of 
high vowels, and finally become b. Thus Germanic *ffann 
was borrowed by Old Bulgarian in the form of giiti QjtsI, 
which in Russian has become grm't m\s\ juat as *ganH haa 
passed into (guws) in MnF. through *Bjits and OE gon. 

157, Forwai-d nasalization appears occasionally in Portu- 
guese, as in mue v^Mi from mater, an example which also 
shows that diphthongs may nasalize both their dements, aa 
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is always the case in Portuguese. In EuBsian all (back-) 
round voweb are nasalized by a preceding nasal, an in mu£i 

168. Nasalizing of a preceding cons, is seen in the Swedish 
Aamn from kavn, lugn CDleJ^. 




Farasiting. 

169. Very important is the development of para site- vowels 
before and after , certain consonants, especially the vowellike 
r and I. It appears, however, to be partly due to acoustic 
tendencies. The first stage in parasiting (svarabhaktij is seen 
in such words as E. bower, German batier from older hir, in 
which the glide to the <u has been exaggerated into an inde- 
pendent X or \. In the affected pronunciation both of London 
and of Berlin this mixed vowel is often developed into a 
full (a). This is no doubt the way in which in French the 
Low German knif became cajiif. The quality of the parasite 
is often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel, as 
in Welsh am! JfJco, oc/it Jcjdi, OE ljnr{v)g, byr{i)g. Cp § 141. 

180. Parasiting implies, of course, a certain difficulty or 
delay in passing from one cons, to another. Hence it rarely 
occurs between two conss. formed in the same place, as 
between I 01 n and /; here, on the contrary, the tendency 
is towards absorption of any intervening obscure vowel (77). 
, Ifll. E. fear 5r|,(u)) from OE fir shows how parasite-diph- 
thongs begin. Their further development is partly the result 
of divergence, by which i», ea become ia, ea, partly of the 
further influence of the vowellike that caused the parasiting. 
Of theae influences rounding is the most marked. In OE e 
before r + cons, regularly becomes eo, as in eorfie, no doubt 
through *e^r/ie. The same influence of I is shown in the Tudor 
E. pronunciation of sait, etc., as (sault). In Dutch ^o7ii ' salt' 
the / has rounded not only the glide but also the a, and has 
then been itself absorbed, aa in E. toali: from Tudor {waulk), 
etc. We see the same rounding influence of ^ in the E. 
pronunciation of children bs (tjuldran). This influence of r 
and I seems to be acoustic rather than organic — due to imita- 
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tion of the deep pitch of these conaonants when formed with 
hollowing of the blade of the tongue (104), 

183. The influencfl of r is, however, generally more in the 
direction of backing and lowering than of rounding, as iu 
E, itar from Middle E. aterre. 



Other Influences. 

163. There are, heaides, a variety of lesa important influ- 
ences of consonants. Indeed almost every conB. modifies the 
preceding vowel more or lesa. Thus in E. the » in fiik has 
not quite the same sound as in hist. v 

164. The moat important, perhaps, of these minor influences 
is point modification, by which an (D-position is anticipated 
in the preceding vowel. The effect is most marked if the u 
is inverted. When a vowel has once been modified in this 
way, the u itself is often dropt. Thus in the Kentish dialect 
tparrow has become Sd]*'.': through *SD3t(vc)(i)c. In Swedish r 
followed by point conss. and a draws them back to the rim of 
the palatal arch (half- inverted), the r being itself droptj 
surviving only as a slight modification of the preceding 
vowel : lam Bjnc, kors a'Js=. 

165. The general influence of conss. on height and narrow- 
ness is obscure. In Germanic, nasals raise e and o to t and % 
as in OE gingan, sungeit, while in Daitish thoy widen a pre- 
ceding i as in Jinde afi^. In Danish back conss. have the 
same effect, while in early MnR they narrow a preceding 

The development of > or e before initial » -f- cons., as in 
Spanish etcuela, Welsh ysgol ' school ' is no doubt phonetic, 
a and e being acoustically allied, because of the highness of 
their pitch ; « is indeed acoustically the » among conss (15). 

There still remain some special influences of cons, on 
cons. 

166. The opening influence of « on a following i is seen in 
the Dutch ac/iij) scif-rD from ahji, and is parallel to the aspi- 
rating ofl'eet of » (140). The later Germanic change of cs 
into OS, OB in German secAt, is exactly contrary, being probably 
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due to striving after distinctness and definiteness of arti- 
culation. 

167. Change of place is most frequent in the nasala. The 
change of (ng, nk) into (i]g, t)k) ia general. In moet languages 
d never occurs except before a back stop, a natural result of 
which is that in dO the superfiuous q is often dropt. In Gm 
en in final syllables drops its vowel and follows the place 
of a preceding cons. : «a//e« S']tQd, Iteben CoItDF. 

168. One of the most marked changes of place is that of 
i-vi into J), as in Greek pente, Welsh pump dTfd compared with 
Latin qnhique, which is apparently against the principle of 
gradual change. The most probable explanation, however, 
is that the o was anticipated in the Q, first by rounding, 
and then by simultaneous lip stoppage, the back stoppage 
being then dropt as superfluous, and, indeed, almost inaudible : 
Gs, Qpo, OMs = (a + ci)io, as, ds, d. 

169. We have already traced the fronting of a and □ up to 
the Btop-open do (140), This is the Swedish pronunciation of k 
before front vowels, of kj, and of tj, as in kiwi oolitoj, tjoek 
Qojat. But there is a natural tendency to shift the com- 
bination forwards towards the more flexible tip of the tongue. 
Accordingly, in South SwcBdish we find the atop moved 
forward to the blade position, the open element being also 
moved forward, giving Dm"-. The next step is to convert 
Of into Z by keeping the point up instead of lowering it, 
which gives the E. and Italian ch, both of which arise from 
fronted k, as in e/io»e from OE reofian, cielo from caelum. 
Another change of do, in a totally different direction, is 
effected by dropping the stop, which is done in Norwegian, 
80 that Sw. Qfifltm becomes oflt. So also Sanskrit gatAm 
o3o3f = Lat. ccnfiim. 

170. 02 itself, whatever its origin, is liable to further 
changes. If the D becomes pure point, the & naturally 
becomes s. This has been the case in the Dalecarlian dialect 
of Swedish, where do becomes (ts). So also ci os became (ts) 
in some of the Old French dialects. In Italian po^zo from 
pjileu* through ^dJooJ. the t was probably only slightly 
fronted, so that Do may have passed almost directly into D«. 
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(t/) and (te), lastly, may drop the first element, giving / — as in 
the present French and Portuguese pronunciatioa of ci — and », 
as in the Old Bulgarian «£/o=La-tin cnifum, where Lithuanian 
haa \—»:\mlaa. 

171. The development of the voiced om is parallel, except 
that dropping of the first element is much commoner, even in 
languages which retain the stop of on. Thus in Swediah 
and English kind DolltOJ and ffiira (ii{t(u3, efiin and i/ell (OE 
gellan) are not parallel, although in Dalecarlian Sw. initial ' soft ' 
g becomes dz, parallel to ts from soft k. In Italian, too, soft ff 
is IDS, parallel to c=a2. So also the later developments (t|) 
and (dj) are often unparallel, as in Old Bulgarian, where 
cloveiu, bogii have vocatives 6lov6ve nzcoJ>[iD3[, boze dJcC- 

172. In most languages there is a tendency to make so, s^ 
into 2, as in E. nation firom ME ndaiun. 



ACOUSTIC CHANGES. 

178. Acoustic changes may be isolative or combinative. 
Such isolative changes as v to > and 10 to tt, which are 
probably, in part at least, imitative, have been noticed already 
(96, 93). The most unmistakeable instances of imitative in- 
fluence are afforded by certain changes between narrow and 
wide vowels. 

174, If we start from a high-wide vowel, such as f, we 
shall find that the nearest vowel in sound is not C but the 
narrow-mid [, while the nearest in sound to C is another 
narrow vowel, the low \. Thi.» agrees with the pitches of 
these vowels (8), for while J is a whole tone lower than 
X, there ia a descent of only a semitone from f to [ ; in fact, 
the series f [ [J 1 1 forms a descending chromatic scale. It also 
agrees with the height of the tongue, for the flattening of the 
tongue in X widens the passage more than with X but not 
80 much as with [, where the whole body of the tongue is 
lowered. The same relations exist not only between the 
front-round, but also between the back-round vowels. The 
unrounded back vowels may be disregarded here. The 
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following pairs of wide and narrow vowels are, therefore, 
very similar in sound : — 

X i and [ e ; [e and \ ek 

f y and ■[ » ; { 9 and ^ <e 

i n and } o ; } " '^^'^ i •> 
Some phoneticians, such as Jessen, have even gone so far 
as to maintain that X and [ are one identical sound, which 
may be called indiflerently ' open i ' or ' close e.' Cp Cooper's 
vowel-pairs {777). There caji be no doubt that the vowels 
in these pairs interchange in language, and that the cbajige 
cannot be explained organically, and is, therefore, imitative. 
The abort e in mm is [ in Southern, but i in Northern English. 
Open short i in Danish is X, but the parallel i has been sup- 
planted by }), as in bmulet contrasting with bimle, which has I. 
The lengthened I of OScand. fiia, which is still X» in Ice- 
landic has become [t iu Swedish veta, Danish having It in 
vide. 

176, Again, we can lower the pitch of I either by rounding 
or retraction, and in the resulting f and T these modificationB 
balance one another exactly, so that the two vowels have the 
same pitch, and are very similar in sound. This gives us the 
following pairs of acoustically similar unrounded mixed and 
front-round vowels of the same height :— 

It and fy; li and iy 

1.6 and {a; \e and {^ 

ja and ^ce; j^a and \m 
The present pronunciation of French le with some variety 
of { or -J is probably an example of these changes. A still 
clearer one is the change of Arian w into Old Bulgarian y, as 
in gym, pronounced sTt in Russian. As Old Bulg. expresses 
Greek u = i by v, not by y, in such words as wwo=Gr6ek 
milron, it is tolerably certain that ^ bad the same sound in 
Old Bulg. as in Russian, But it seems certain that y was 
once a round vowel in Russian, for it rounds a preceding 
cons, just like u (151). as in mi/ f^Ii. Hence we may assume 
that original 1 became f, as in French, and that this f became 
T by imitation. 

178. Many chang(>« can be accounted for by the stiiving 
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SOUND-CHANGE. 

afler greater audibility. Such are the trilling of r, the change 
of the lip o to the lip-teeth >, the exaggeration of the almost 
inaudible breath nasals into tiA, etc., in Welsh (105). Others, 
are, partly at least, the result of exaggerating distinctive 
features, as when (low) back vowels are rounded, so as to 
lower their pitch still more. 

Of combinative changes, many appear to be partly organic, 
partly acoustic, such as vowel-harmony {141) and panisiting 
{159). All cases of divergence, whether in diphthongs (6y) 
or in consonant groups (105) are mainly acoustic, being the 
result of striving after distinctness. 
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EXTERNAL CHANGES. 

177. External changes seem generally to fall under the head 
of analogy, or levelling of distinctions. 

178. Formal analogy is seen in the frequent cases in which 
an originally independent or shifting stress becomes fixed on 
one syllable, as when the shifting accent in Oreek. pdJa, jjod^s 
becomes fixed in //oim^na, poime/wi, or when the free Russian 
stress becomes fixed on the last syllable but one in Polish. 
In the Scandinavian languages f between vowels is voiced, 
while » retains its breath sound everywhere ; but in E. t 
follows the analogy of the other hisses, and becomes (z) be- 
tween vowels. So also initial * follows the analogy of p, and 
becomes z in Dutch. It is, however, often difficult to tell 
whether such changes are not, partly at least, organic. 

179. Logiml analogy, on the other hand, is entirely inde- 
pendent of organic considerations, often indeed of acoustic 
resemblance as well, being due to similarity of meaning. 
Thus, in MnE the pret. bare has become bore, and in Gm 
the pret. *icAneit has become sciniU because of the analogous 
meaning of the pret. participles home, geschniUen. This analogy 
is extremely frequent in inflectional and derivative elements, 
as when the OE plur. sfeorran baa become »tar» in MnE by 
the analogy of the' numerous OE plurals in -a*. 

180. Another form of logical analogy is the familiarization 
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of foreign words (voiksetymologie), as when aiparagua becomes 
*parrou'-ffra»i, carbuncuhi becomes karfunkel in German. Bub 
Buch changes are partly — especially in their beginning — formal, 
being due to the attempt to Bubstitute familiar for unfamiliar 
syllables, for it is not only strange sounds that make a diffi- 
culty, but also strange combinations, whether in sound-groupa 
such as initial German /*-, or in syllables. 

181. External influences may be complete, as in »tar», or 
partial, as in bore, which is still distinguished from borne by 
the » of the latter. They may also be one-sided or mutual, 
the result of a compromise between two forms being called 
a 'blending.' 

182. That conscious modification of one of a pair of 
homonyms by which such differentiations (scheideformen) as 
MnE (waind) verb, and (wind) aubat. are supposed to be 
obtained, cannot be maintained as anything but a merely 
apparent cause of change. All organic changes are carried 
out without any regard to the logical consequences, as we see 
in such a sound-gi-oup as E. (bear), which stands for four 
distinct words, the infin. and archaic pret. of a verb, the name 
of an animal, and the adjective. Of course, if two words 
which would otherwise become identical diverge under special 
influences, the chances of their preservation are increased, as 
when hear and bare were differentiated as bear and bore. If, on 
the other hand, real obscurity results from two words actually 
running together, one of them is simply discarded for a dis- 
tinctive one, as when plough supplanted the verb ear. This 
is also an example of how a language made up of various 
dialects — as all languages are which are spoken over an 
originally diversified linguistic area — can choose the most 
distinctive forms from these different dialects, for plough ia 
a Midland and Northern, not a Southern word. Most differ- 
entiations can be e^^plained in this way. Thus hale is the 
Northern, whole the Southern descendant of OE hdl. 

183. But although logical considerations cannot alter the 
direction of change, they have a great power of retarding it. 
Every language at any given period ia the result of an in- 
cessant struggle between the organic tendency to change, and 
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the logical effort to get rid of the resulting ambiguities and 
complexitiea. If we consider tttat the consonant- mutations 
of Celtic, tlie sandhi of Sanskrit, the aesimilations of Russian, 
the Germanic umlaut, the Old Bulgarian dropping of Hnal 
consonantB, so far from being mere vagaries of Celtic, Sanskrit, 
Russian, Germauic, and Old Bulgarian respectively, are ten- 
dencies common to all speech, we camiot help seeing that 
the unrestrained working of these tendencies through a few 
centuries would make anj language utterly unfit for the 
communication of ideas. There are three main results of 
phonetic change against which logic specially revolts : ( i ) ob- 
scuration of the identity of a word, as when ' head ' in Welsh 
is expressed by d[|1, d(]i, >[|l or r°\^, according to the ending 
of the preceding word, and when Sanskrit lam D3r = Greek l6a 
appears also in the form of D]t, ojd, dJu o3i, ojtnt, ojot, ajai 
according to the beginning of the next word; (a) divergence 
of formations from the same root, especially inflections, as when 
in Old Irish we find toilnim 'I drive,' dosennat 'they drive,' 
tafnetar ' they drove,' toff and ' to drive,' all formed in accordance 
with strict phonetic laws from do + tvand, these manifold di- 
vergencies being mainly due to shifting of stress ; (j) levelling 
of distinctions, mainly through dropping of sounds, of which 
E. supplies many instances, such as the various meanings of 
(bear), the loss of adjective inflection, etc. Logic is not only 
hostile to the confusions that result from sound-change, but 
also to sound-change itself. If language were wholly rational, 
if every idea were represented by one unambiguous word, every 
syllable, every sound of which had a definite logical function, 
the intellectual would have so complete a control of the 
mechanical tendencies of language that sound-change would 
cease altogether. But as language is only partially rational, 
these two tendencies co-exist, the logical element, however, 
predominating, at least in real living, spoken languages — not, 
however, in artificial literary ones. In practice, irregularities 
such as the Olrish toibnim, etc., are allowed to accumulate 
till they become a strain on the memory, and then the whole 
system is reformed by selecting certain typical forms under 
which all divergencies are levelled, as if Irish were to con- 
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jugate loibnim, *toifMat, *loilnetar, *loUiHund. A striking in- 
Btance of such a reaction in favour of grammatical symmetiy 
is afforded by the Germanic vowel-gradation (ablaut) in ning 
mug »ung, drink drank druni, etc. But as internal vowel-change 
obscures the identity of a word, tbeso forms came afterwards 
to be regarded as 'irregular,' and have accordingly been 
greatly curtailed in favour of the 'regular' conjugation loved, 
etc., which is generally unaccompanied with internal change. 
It will be observed that grammatical regularity is often directly 
opposed to phonetic regularity: (oHiiim, dageniiat, etc., are 
phonetically regular, while the levelling Germanic ablaut is 
phonetically iiTegular — to a great extent at least. Hence the 
symmetry and simplicity of the Sanskrit and Gothic vowel- 
system, with its three short vowels a, t, «, is no proof of 
primitiveness, but rather of the conti-ary. The arresting of 
ambiguity-causing changes is determined by similar practical 
considerations. In polysyllabic languages, such as Greek and 
Old Bulgarian, final consonants could be dropped freely with- 
out making the context unintelligible, but in English any loss 
of final consonants, or, indeed, even so slight a change as that 
of d into I, etc., would make the language unintelligible. The 
tendency to drop final consonants is as strong in E. as ever 
it was in prehistoric Greek, as anyone may convince himself 
by listening to the listless, slovenly speech of evea-y-day life. 
Every time we ask our interlocutors to repeat what they are 
saying, we are really making a logical revolt against final 
consonant- weakening or some other organic change. The first 
Greek, on the other hand, who said gaia instead oi gdlak{t) 
was not interrupted with a 'whati,' simply because the word 
was still perfectly intelligible. The extraordinary freedom 
from assimilative influences (sandhi, etc.) which we observe 
in the E. consonant-system is also a result of logical neces- 
sities. This clearness of our consonant-system enables us, on 
the other hand, to weaken our unstrest vowels with impunity, 
while in French the conditions are exactly reversed. We see 
then that every language is forced to resist aome phonetic 
tendencies, while resigning itself more or less completely to 
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others. Hence the necessity of comparing different languages 
in aBcertaiolDg the general laws of sound-change. 

CENKRAL PnrSCIPLES. 

184. We have now surveyed the whole field of sound- 
change. We have seen that the organic and acoustic laws 
of change are continually crossed by logical tendencies, as 
when, for the sake of distinctness, the elements of a diphthong 
are diverged, instead of following the organic tendency to 
convergence. 

186. The explanation of the logical and acoustic changes ' 
is self-evident ; not so that of the purely organic. If we 
survey these as a whole, we perceive two principles of 
economy : — 

(a) dropping of superfluous sounds, as when (gg) becomes 

(5); 

(i) ease of transition from one sound to another, which 
leads to convergence and assimilation, as when (dn) becomes 

186. It is evident that these principles do not help us 
to determine the relative ease of articulation of individiial 
sounds, for (g) in (i)g} is not dropped or modified from the 
desii'C of easing a difficult articulation, but simply because 
it is Bupei'fluous. There seema, indeed, reason to doubt 
whether the inherent ease of an articulation has much to do 
even with isolative change. As a general rule, all familiar 
sounds seem easy, all foreign ones difficult and harsh. There 
can, however, be little doubt that some articulations, such as 
the trilled point r, do offer some difficulty even to a ver- 
nacular tongue, and tliat the back ei, which in almost every 
language is substituted for it by individuals, is essentially 
easier, the uvula being simply lifted up by the back of the 
tongue so that it vibrates passively. It is also clear that 
direct isolative changes are from back to front, and from front 
to foreward, and scarcely ever the reverse way. This seems 
to be the result of the superior lightness and flexibility of the 
foreward articulations as compared with those of the heavier 
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root of the tongue. But there are also considerations of dis- 
tinctness. In the first place, the foreward articulationa are 
more visible, and therefore more easily learnt by direct in- 
spection ; and secondly, a fai- greater vaiiety of sounds can bo 
produced in the fore part of the mouth : if we were to make 
s, t, u into back sounds, they would all be merged in the one 
sound c. This last consideration is so decisive that we are 
compelled to admit that however probable an organic ten- 
dency from back to foreward may be, there is no absolute 
proof of it 

167. In many cases we can see nothing but a continual 
fluctuation between two closely allied sounds ; we find (^) 
becoming (d) in one language, (d) becoming ("S} in another ; 
in Danish ($) became (d), and now this (d) has returned to 

, nearly its original sound ! So the question is, to some extent, 
one of stability and instability. As regards place, we may 

I say that the front consonants aro the most unstable, because 
they can be shifted either backwards or forwards, and we find, 
as a matter of fact, that the most unstable consonants are the 
front stops, q and tn. ffl is saved from place- shifting by ita 
vowellike chai-acter. Tho vowel 3 i^ 've^•y unstable, because 
it can be modified in the direction either of (o) or of (e). 
Long vowels are more unstable than short, because the 
longer the sound, the more temptation there is to modify it. 
The moat stable vowels ought therefore to be the short fronts. 
We find accordingly that original Ar. abort * and e have been 
preserved up to the present day in such words as viil, and 
Keen. Compound sounds, Buch as the rounded vowels, are 
of course unstable, as shown in the development of short « 
into Swedish 1», E. ], and in French f from Lat. u. 



ORIGIN OF SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

188. It used to be generally assumed that primitive speech 
/ had a very limited range of sounds ; but a Uttle consideration 
I will show that the opposite must have boeu the cose. 
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guage proper, which implies sound-groups (words) symbolizing 
ideas, and capable of being combined into sentences as freely 
as ideas are combined into thoughts, was preceded by a 
period of mixed gesture and imitation. Every object and 
phenomenon associated in nature with an imitable soiinoi 
would naturally be named by an imitation of that sound: I 
alal — or some such sound-group — meant ' cuckoo ' from the 
beginning. The power of imitation was enormously developed 
through its use by hunters in decoying wild animals, where, 
of couree, the best imitation would secure the best results. 
But gesture also helped to develop the power of forming 
sounds, while at the same time helping to lay the foundation 
of language proper. When men first espressed the idea of 
' teeth,' ' eat," or ' bite,' it was by pointing to their teeth. If 
the interlocutor's back was turned, a cry for attention was 
necessary, which would naturally assume the form of the 
openest and clearest vowel (a). Sympathetic lingual gesture 
would then accompany the hand-gesture, which latter would 
then be dropped as superfluous, so that (ada) or, more emphati- 
cally, (ata) would mean ' teeth ' or ' tooth ' and ■ bite ' or ' eat,' 
these different meanings being only gradually differentiated^ 
We see that the primitive uninflected words or ' roots ' of 
language were probably dissyllabic. So also the ideas of, 
' wind ' and ' breath ' were expressed by n + vowels, which is 
both an imitation of the sound of the vnnd and is at the same 
time one of the results of the action of breathing itself, ' blow- 
ing' being also expressed by o. Now neither D nor o form 
part of the original Arian sound-systera, as known to us by 
historical evidence. Not only isolated sounds like o were 
eliminated, but also whole classes of sounds. Primitive man 
must have expressed ' drinking ' by an inbreathed C, and 
probably he expressed sensual enjoyment generally, as some 
of us still do, by an inbreathed voiceless l—O'. These incon- 
venient inbreathers seem to have been eliminated everywhere 
in language, but the nearly-related suction-stops or 'clicks' 
still survive in many primitive languages, as in the South 
African Bushman and Hottentot, and in aonje CaUfomian 
languages. These clicks were no doubt originally (as pointed 
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oat to ne b]r Mr, J, lUnluH. jour.) tooi-aie*. Another 
dui of Molds wliidi bare been ^ninated in DKHt lu^nagea 
i* that of the Ulroat-coiiMmants or ' troe gattexal*,' wiiieh 
stiU sorme io Arabic, and alao seem to have existed m 
Aiiaa — at any rate, in Sanskrit. Bat the Sanskrit 
i ' may be a new foimation, like the glottal stop in . 
DaniA. Clicks still sarrive as interjections in Fngliah. 



OBIGIN OF DIALECTS. 

189. L&ngnage originates spontaneoosly in the individm 
for the imitative and symbolic instinct is inherent in all 
intelligent beings, whether men or animals; but, like that of 
poetry and the arts, ito development is social. Where there 
IB free and uniform intercoarBe between all the members of 
a commnnity the language will be uniform — that is, uniform 
in the sense of not splitting into dialects. Of course, every 
family,and every individual, will have their own peculiarities 
of speech, but there will be no local concentration of these 
peculiarities. When the community is too large to permit 
of uniform communication throughout it, dialects b^in. If 
we suppose a large plain covered with villages of equal size 
and independence at equal distances, each village communi- 
cating directly only with its immediate neighbours, there 
will in a few generations be a distinctly different dialect in 
each village, and in course of time the dialects of the most 
northern, southern, eastern and western villages will become 
mutually unintelligible to one another and to that of the 
central village. But there will be no lines of division: the 
dialects will shade insensibly into one another ; the dialect of 
a village halfway between the most northern and the central 
village will partake so equally of the characteristics of the 
northern and central dialects that it will be impossible to 
osuign it to either. 

190. This overlapping of dialects — which always happens 
when there is no de&nite barrier — is due also to the fact that 
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the separate changes which constitute difference of dialect or 
language do not follow the same houndary-Hnes, but crosa 
one another to any extent. Thus in OFrench the diatinction 
between the ' Central French ' or Parisian and the Norman 
dialect is generally fairly definite, but we find South NormaQ 
agreeing with its neighbour Parisian in changing Lat. c into 
cA (tj) before a, as in cAier=La.t. cdmm against the North 
Norman kier. This particular sound-change has, then, chosen 
an area of its own, regardless of the areas of the other 
changes which separate South as well as North Norman from 
Parisian. 

191. But if such a territory is intersected by a range of 
mountains, a broad river, or any other obstacle to communi- 
cation, running, say, eaat and west, then there will be a 
coiTCsponding line of linguistic division : all the dialects north 
of the barrier will form a group with features in common 
distinct from those which unite the southern group of dialects; 
if the barrier is strong enough, the two nearest villages north 
and south of it will in time come to spoak mutually unin- 
telligible languages. Even the most trifling barrier — a narrow 
brook or strip of sandy heath — will be enough to mark off 
two groups of dialects. 

102. Complete territorial separation through emigration is 
a self-evident cause of dialectal divergence ; but in such 
cases there is always the possibility of the divergence having 
begun before the complete separation. 

103. There are other factors which disturb the ideally 
unifonn development of dialects. In real life, certain villages 
would be sure to gain some kind of ascendancy over those 
nearest it, and thus one or more centres of dialectal influence 
would be established ; till at last, if centralisation were strong 
enough, one dialect would be used as a means of expression 
all over the territory, as is now the case in England. If 
communication and education were made perfect, the standard 
dialect would entirely supplant the other (Halecta, and absolute 
uniformity of language would prevail, 

104. In this way political development also tends to cause 
definite lines of division, for each linguistic centre swallows 
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up the dialects ueareBt to it, till it comes in conflict 1 
another centre, the line of division generally, though not 
necessarily, coinciding with some natural houndary. Hence, 
if we compare two standard languages of the same family, such 
as Dutch and German, we are struck by their fundamental 
difference, and have no hesitation in calling one Low, the 
other High German. But if wg compare the dialects of the 
two languages, we shall find them shading off into one another 
by insensible degi'eea, there being many 'Middle German' 
dialects which caiTy out the change of t into □&, as in teit, 
but leave initial p in its unaltered. Low German stage, as in 
jiunii, the present standard German being itself a dialect 
intermediate between High and Low. 

195. It need hardly be said that the standard and the local 
dialects influence one another strongly. Standard E., which 
is mainly East Midland, has taken words and forms from 
almost every other dialect ; vai, for instance, is Southern, 
Aak ( = KAole) Northern. 

186. Not only dialects influence one another, but also 
languages, even if they belong to totally distinct families. 
Thus Finnish is full of archaic Germanic and Lithuanian 
words, Persian is mixed ■with Arabic, and so on. Even 
sounds are borrowed. Thus the southern Bantu languages 
in Africa have borrowed the clicks from the Hottentots : 
Zulu has them, but they are wanting even in Bechuana. So 
also the peculiar 'choke-stops' of Armenian (o), etc.) have 
been borrowed from the non-Arian languages of the Caucasus. 
Sanskrit, again, got its invert^ds from the Dra vidian languages 
of the South of India. English and Welsh too, with their 
(]j) and (15) and their (w), have much in common. There is 
no limit to the mixture of languages in sounds, inflections, 
and syntax as well as in vocabulary. But the influence is 
never equal on both sides. Finnish has borrowed largely 
from Germanic, but there are very few common Germanic 
words of Finnish origin. So also the proportion of Ejiglish 
words in spoken Welsh is about the same as that of French 
words in Chaucerian English, but there are very few Welsh 
words in Kngliah. In fact a very intimate mixture of two 
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langnages is always a prelude to the complete extinction of 
the weaker one, and this is why few, if any, of these thoroughly 
mixed languages become permanently fixed. 

197. Dialects are not only local, but social, as in the dis- 
tinction of polite and vulgar speech, vulgar speech being 
generally ahead in its developm.ent, as in the Cockney and 
dialectal dropping of (h) in E. There is also the important 
distinction of the literary and colloquial dialect, the former 
being mainly a written dialect, consisting of a mixture of 
living colloquialisms with the colloquialisms of earlier stages 
of the language, as when in poetry we use the fossilized 
colloquialism tkoa haul side by side with the living collo- 
quialism you have. Of course, when the divergence amounts 
to unintelligibility, as when an Italian writes Latin, we have 
two distinct languages, a dead and a living, the latter being 
still liable to be influenced by the former, these influences 
spreading even to the vulgar dialect. Such languages as 
Latin and Sanskrit, when written and spoken by modem 
scholars and pundits, are commonly stigmatised as ' artiticial ' ; 
but the artificiality is not in the languages themselves, but in 
the moans by which they are preserved — in the case of Latin 
by written symbols, in that of Sanskrit by an uninterrupted 
oral tradition. This preservation of a dead language is, 
however, never perfect. Li the first place, the process of 
fixing is always at first tentative and inconsistent — even 
Sanskrit embodying colloquial Prakrit forms — and secondly, 
it is impossible to fix the pronunciation, as is again clearly 
shown in the present pronunciation of Sanskrit, in which 
Bomo of the sounds, such as »h and f, are confounded, and 
others much modifiedj partly Ijy the influence of the living 
Gaurian languages, but apparently also by natural develop- 
ment of Sanskrit itself after it had ceased to be a colloquial 
language. 

IBS. External circumstances not only have an influence on '1 
the development of dialects, bat they also directly modify ' 
the sounds of a language. Climate has some, though a very 
alight influence. In cold countries there is less disposition to 
open the mouth widely. Hence that tendency to make a into 
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5 which is almost universal in the modem Germanic languages, 
but is quite absent from the Romance languages. The dis- 
position of the speakers may also influence their pronunciation. 
The habit of speaking with a constant smile or grin unrounds 
the vowels, as in the Cockney {n&\i) = no. The refinement 
and effeminacy of large cities untrills the r. Even the 
|caprices of fashion may have their effect, as is shown in the 
'lisping pronunciation of those savages who knock out their 
'•front teeth. 

199. Not only every language and dialect, but every period 
of a language has its own laws of change, and its own sound- 
system, which includes only a few of the possible sounds and 
their combinations. There is nothing to prevent two closely 
allied languages or two periods of the same language from 
following opposite tendencies. A group of languages like the 
Bomance may agree in a dislike to harsh consonant-groups, 
but this does not prevent Portuguese from consistently drop- 
ping its weak e in such a word as vistes * ye saw,* which is 
now colloquially >Lzsozf. A language may unround all its 
(y)*s, etc., into (i)'s in one generation, while its (u) is moving 
in the direction of (y), so that the front-round vowels again 
come to form part of its vowel-system. 

200. This last case also exemplifies the perpetual loss and 
re-development of a sound. As a general rule, it is the most 
distiilctive sounds which are most quickly restored. There 
may be periods in any language in which such vowels as a, f 
or u are eliminated by various changes. Thus in Early Mod. 
E. there was a period when the i of OE win had become (ei), 
while the nearest approach to (ii) was the [♦*=0E loen^ but 
(ii) was soon restored by further raising of this ^. 

201. Languages which are very rich in sounds, such as 
Sanskrit and Russian, generally owe it to assimilative in- 
fluence. The difference between a poor and a rich sound- 
system is merely .that the former utters the elements of such 
a group as tcd] successively, while the latter utters the first 
two simultaneously — l^^ or l], the former class of languages 
being generally more harmonious than the latter, which often 
have something * sloppy ' about them. We find, accordingly, 
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that many of the Sanskrit sounds, such aa si and ml, occur only 
in special sandhi-combinations. After what baa been said 
about the richness of primitive sound-systems (i8H), it need 
baldly be repeated that extreme simplicity is no proof of 
tbe primitiveness of a eonnd- system, being, as often as not, 
the result of levelling, as in Gothic, where e and o were 
levelled under i and n respectively, or being only apparent — 
tbe result of a defective alphabet^ as in the Old Persian of the 
cuneifona inscriptions. Languages spoken over a diversified 
linguistic area tend to simplify their sound -sy sterna, as may 
be seen by comparing German and Italian with any of their 
dialects, most of which show complex sound -systems. 

202. No language has an absolutely symmetrical sound- 
system, because every sound-system is the result partly of 
organic, partly of logical influences. The organic tendency is 
towards analogy and symmetry. Such organic changes as 
the unrounding of front vowels are generally carried out con- 
sistently; if we hear a Oerman say (giita) instead of ffu/^, 
we expect him to say (/een) instead of ^r/ioii. There 
is also an organic tendency to carry out a uniform basis 
of articulation. Thus the English tendency is to flatten and 
broaden the tongue, which makes the vowels wide, and to 
hollow tbe fore part of it in forming such conss. as / and t, 
which tends to draw away the tongue from the teeth. If this 
tendency is exaggerated, it results in a general back-modi- 
fication, which would end in making our concave / into a 
Eussian e. In E. there is also a tendency to keep the mouth 
half shut, which is partly due to the climate (198), and is the 
first step in the direction of rounding. A Frenchman, on the 
contrary, articulates with a convex tongue, either against the 
teeth, or as near them as possible, and opens his mouth 
widely. But the carrying out of a uniform basis of articu- 
lation would often lead to the loss of distinctive sounds. 
Thus the dentality of E. / is quite inconsistent with the 
general character of its sound-system, but the conversion of/ 
into » or inner ( has up to the present been successfully re- 
sisted by the logical principle of distinctness. But even 
without logical influences we find violations of the basis of 
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artJevUtioiu TboM in Portogoese t and d &re interdental. 
bat * \s the E. 1*, snd / is SK, s sooiui which woold smid to 
be UittWy opposed to Romance tendeneiea. 

308. Soand-systeroa are farUier diazacterised by their re- 
IstioD to the three main modifj-ing futon : animilation, pofii- 
tion, and stress. We most dijitingnish accordingly : 

(b) atnmiUition-mRnftntx. Does the language allow soands 
in Bacceeeion to modify one aoother, as in Rusaiwi, or leave 
them unmodified, as in E. 1 

{b) ponti/m-inSneace. Are the soondfl of the language liable 
to change in certain positions 1 Has the language 'end- 
laws'? Does it, for instance, throw off all final conss., or 
allow only cortain conss. to come at the end of a word ? 

(c) it/ri-M-infiucnce. Does the language modify its sounds 
(especially it« vowels) when unstrei^t, as in E., or has stress 
little or no influence on sound-change, as in French ? 

204. The question now arises, How far can we predict the 
direction of change in a given language ? This will depend 
on the nature of the sound, and how far it has advanced in a 
certain direction of change. In the case of such a vowel as J, 
all we can say is that if it changes, it will be either in the 
direction of j or of x- But if it has already become ]►, we 
may predict with some confidence that it will become j. So 
also of o we may predict not only that it is very likely to 
change, but that it ia almost certain to develop into oz. 
But of the leas advanced a\ it would be impossible to predict 
whether it will advance to a or return to a. It would, of 
course, be impossible to predict such a phenomenon as the 
Germanic vowel-mutation in a language where the vowels 
had not begun to influence the preceding consa. 

206. Hence, when we see such a phenomenon as vowel- 
mutation developing in all the Germanic languages after their 
separation, we are bound to assume that the change was 
initiated before their separation — that in parent Germanic 
the front vowels had begun to modify preceding conss. So 
bIbo when we fijid Arian i developing into two sounds inde- 
pendently in Sanskrit and Slavonic without any assimilative 
CEiQSO in either language, we are forced to assume that in 
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parent Arian k bad already separated into two such sounds 
as Q» and av Of course, such a change as that of k into (tj) 
before an i in two separate languages proves nothing, for this 
is the only direction of change possible. It is in practice 
often difficult to decide what weight to give to parallelism of 
change, for languages in a similar stage of development often 
show very striking coincidences which can be proved to he 
qnite independent developments, as we see in comparing the 
Romance with the Gaiirian languages. 

206. When we find a high-vowel such as (ii) diphthonged 
into (ai), we natumlly expect to find a parallel change of the 
other high vowels — we expect to find (uu) becoming {au}. 
In such a case as this we are not likely to be mistaken. But 
it must he remembered that two such vowels aa (ii) and (uu) 
have nothing whatever in common except their height, and 
that the natural tendency to diphthonging may in the case of 
(uu) be counteracted in some unforeseen way by its rounding 
or back position, so that its diphthonging may either lag 
behind that of (ii), or never take place at all. We have a 
clear instance of this want of symmetry in the MnE levelling 
of ee and ea under (ii) in see, sea, while the earlier distinction 
between 00 and (o)a in moon, moan is still kept up. 
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ORIGIN OF WEITING. 

207. Wherever we can trace the history of sound -writing,, 
or writing proper — the art of representing speech-sounds by 
graphic symbols — we shall find that it was never the resultl 
of immediate invention, but wa.a evolved by slow degrees 
from the more primitive art of picture-writing with hiero- 
glyphs, whose form more or less directly suggests the idea to 
be expressed, without reference to its sound, as when the sun 
is represented by a circle. The first step towards sound- ' 
writing would be— supposing the language to be written were 
English — to use the cb'cle as the symbol not only of (san) = 
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' aol' but also of (8aii)='filiti8,' and then of the syllable foe 
or (sa), until finally it came to denote the single sound (s), or 
(b) followed by any vowel. 

208. Such is the origin of the Latin alphabet. It was 
originally an adaptation of one of the Greek alphabets, which 
in their turn were an adaptation of the Phenician alphabet. 
The Phenician alphabet itself was a selection from the 
numerous symbols of the Hieratic wi'iting of the Egyptians, 
which was a compromise between sound-writing and pictm-e- 
writing, evolved by the exigencies of practical life out of the 
older purely hieroglyphic system. 



LAWS OF FORM-CHANGE 

209. The laws of form-change in writing — whether hiero- 
\ glyP^c or phonetic — bear a striking analogy to those of 

^sound-change: change is always going on, it is gradual, and 
'it follows definite laws, 

210. Form-change is always going on, because it is impos- 
sible for the human hand to repeat indefinitely the same 
movement without altering its direction and length. Hand- 
writing varies not only from generation to generation, and 
between individuals of the same generation, but also in the 
individual himself, according to speed and care of writing, etc. 

211. Form-changes are partly determined by the nature of 
the material written on and the instrument written with. 
Thus letters cut on stone or wood will be angular and detached, 
while writing with a pen will tend to roundness and joining 
— in short to cursiveness, — writing with a style on wax tablets 
will have a different character from writing with a nibbed 
pen on vellum or paper, and so on. 

212. The most elementary change is one which we make 
unconsciously whenever we write ; a variation in the relative 
lengths either of the strokes of which a letter is composed, or 
of the letters themselves. We see the former change in the 
development of h out of h, the latter in that of j out of i, and 
both together in 1 out of l. 

213. In all cursive writing there is a tendency to round off 
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angles, m order to avoid the sudden check and consequent 
waste of force and time caused by an angle, as we see in 
comparing E with e. In a etronger form this tendency leads 
to slurring or degradation, which is generally accompanied 
with shortening, as in the second element of r compared with 
R. The tendency of degradation is, of course, to reduce 
originally distinct letters to one form, as we see in the con- 
fusion of y and ^ in y, etc. Of course, if any element of a 
letter is superfluous for purposes of distinction, there is a 
tendency to drop it altogether, as in b from B, where the 
upper loop of the latter has been discarded. The opposite 
phenomenon of exaggeration of an originally subordinate ele- 
ment of a letter, which is at the same time lengthened, is seen 
in the development of the side-stroke of a and <i into the 
lower circle of g and the upright stem of q respectively, and 
VL'ry strikingly in the development of the Black Letter or 
Gothic alphabet, in which originally merely accidental and 
ornamental tags have been exaggerated so as to obscure the 
original elements of the letters. These changes are, of course, 
ilue partly to the organic tendency to variation, but also to 
the striving after distinctness. While there is a general ten- 
dency to round off angles, as in c from <, there is a tendency 
not only to keep acute angles, as in our w compared with c, 
but also to turn sharp curves into angles, as in the develop- 
ment of f out of s. 

214. In writing with a nibbed pen the down strokes 
are thick, the upstrokes are thin — a peculiarity which still 
attests the origin of our printing letters from quill- or reed- 
written ones. Hence the tendency to employ the thicker 
and distincter down-strokes as much as possible. It is 
easiest to thicken a down-stroke when it is more or less per- 
pendicular, and as variations of slope are inconvenient in 
many other ways, all but perpendicular down-strokes are 
eliminated as much as possible, or oblique strokes are made 
upright, as in q from q. Oblique strokes are often got rid of 
even at the cost of an angle or break, as in d from i. In y, 
X, and some others, the slopes were kept for the sake of sym- 
metry of form, and distinctiveness. 
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215. The above are isolaUve cbangee. But there are also 
combinative ones. In writing, the instincb which rebeln 
agaiust angles tends also to eliminate breaks as much aa 
possible r in all swift and easy writing the letters of a word 
are not only formed individually without breaks, but the 
whole word is written, as far as possible, without lifting up 
the pen. It may happen, as in the ease of our script x, that a 
letter may have a break in it, and yet be joined without a 
break to the preceding and foHowing letter. This peculiarity 
was strongly developed in the Old Uoman cursive hands, as ia 
eeen in the Ravenna papyri, the result being that the shapes 
of individual letters varied accoi-ding to their position and 
combinations. We see the results of this system in the 
Arabic alphabet, where many letters have thi^ee different 
forms— initial, medial, and tinal. Even in the modem Latin 
alphabet we have — or had, till lately — the distinction of 
initial and final s and medial f. 

aie. The final result of unchecked organic changes would 
be to make writing unintelligible. This actually happened in 
the case of the Arabic script. The difficulty was met by the 
adoption of diacritics : the letters which had run together were 
differentiated by the addition of dots, as many as three being 
sometimes placed on one letter. So also in the Middle-Age 
Latin alphabet nl had become confused with m and ao on, so 
that the i had to be marked with a diacritic — a clumsy device 
which we are still forced to keep up. 

217. But the logical reaction generally begins long before 
cursive writing has reached the Arabic stage. The first step 
is to detach the letters, selecting from the various cursive 
forms those which are the simplest and most compact — in- 
volving fewest breaks^and the most distinctive. A good 
specimen of such a detached cursive is afforded by the im- 
perial Chancery hand of the Romans. The reaction against 
slurring leads to detaching the strokes even of separate letters. 
Thus we find the top stroke of j from a, which was originally 
an exaggerated flattening of the top curve, completely de- 
tached in the oldest Roman cursive writing, and so with many 
other letters. One of the most effective means of securing 
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Bimplieity and diatinctiveness, is by utilizing projection above 
and below the line, which developed itself spontaneously in 
the Eoman capital writing, and after much fluctuation settled 
down into the uaage of our present minuscule or lower-ca^e 
alphabet, in which, for instance, i j 1 represent distinctionB 
what were once almost entirely dependant on projection. 

ALPHABETS. 

ai8. The angular and detached letters of the Roman lapidary 
alphabet were, however, modified differently for different 
purposes. The old alphabet was used for writing books long 
after a fully developed cursive had come into use for the 
ordinaiy purposes of life, this cursive itself being nothing tut 
a degradation of the book alphabet. In the ' uncial ' alphabet 
A, D, E, M are rounded off in the direction of a, i, e, m, and 
certain letters project above and below the line. The cursive 
writing itself split up into a vaj-iety of forma, as in the alpha- 
bet of the wax tablets, the Ravenna papyri, and the detached 
' half-curaive ' Chancery hand. About the fourth century all 
these alphabets existed side by side — ^as they still do in such 
forms as A a a — and modified each other in various ways. 
A special development of a very old Roman cursive — or rather 
of a degraded capital writing — a-rtificially modified and sys- 
tematised, was the Roman shorthand — the ' Tironian Notes.' 
The chief influence of the Tironian notos was on the Middle- 
Age system of contractions, which, again, has in some cases 
permanently influencad the alphabets of modern Europe, the 
Spanish tilde in afio, for instance, being nothing but the old 
w-contraction ("J, itself probably a degraded m written over 
tbe line. But the history of the later alphabets is, in the 
main, one of an incessant action and reaction of the detached 
and formal book hands and the cursives on one another, which 
latter were only exceptionally employed in writing books. 

218. When the Roman empire broke up. separate national 
handwritings sprany up in the different provinces in the same 
way as Latin split up into separate languages, A very 
marked variety of minuscule was developed among the 
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christianized Celts of Britain, being mainly a compromise 
between uncial and cursive. This alphabet, which is still 
preserved almost unchanged in Ireland, was adopted by the 
Anglo-Saxons, who afterwards adopted J? and p (w) jfrom their 
own Bunic alphabet — at first in their original angular forms 
— ^instead of th and «(«). They also modified '6 into "8 to ex- 
press the sound w, which was probably suggested by the use 
of crossed d (as of other crossed letters) in contractions. 

220. By the time of Alfred the English hand had developed 
a character of its own, the uncial writing having been 
abandoned in favour of the minuscule, &om which — at least 
in its book form — many of the older cursive elements were 
eliminated. 

221. The chief subsequent changes were in the tags with 
which the strokes were generally finished off in British 
writing. After about 950 there is a general tendency to 
curve inwards the lower ends of upright strokes in such 
letters as i^ n, m, h. About 1050 the ends of low stems are 
curved outwards in such letters as p, j*, |?, while p retained its 
older straight stem. Sometimes these low stems were finished 
off with a cross-stroke or * serif,' as in our printing letters. 
Earlier in the century they began to wave and lengthen the 
top tags of i, «, ^, etc. y occurs dotted in the very oldest 
writings, but the dot was afterwards generally dropped, and 
not restored till about 1000. This, and other changes, were 
partly due to the influence of the French hand, which towards 
1000 began to be genei-ally used in writing Latin. In the 
earlier charters the Latin and English portions are all in the 
British hand, but after 1000 the Latin is in the French, the 
English portions (boundaries, etc.) in the national hand. 

222. This French hand — the * Caroline minuscule ' — ^w'as 
developed in France at the beginning of the ninth century by 
a reform of the earlier Merovingian cursive. It is practically 
almost identical with our present Boman lower-case printing 
letters, which were modelled on it. It dots the y, leaving the i 
undotted, and prefers f to 8. The stems of the letters are only 
slightly tagged. Its characteristic letters, as compared with 
the English hand, are r,/ g. The upright d and the high f 
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occur in the older English writing, but in Alfred's time they 
had been generally supplanted by 3 and f, so that their re- 
appearance in Latin writings of this period must be ascribed 
to French influence. 

233. In the first hand of the Peterborough Chronicle, which 
ends at 1 124, a and d still retain their English forms, though 
the French // is occasionally used. The high f appears beside y 
not only in this Chronicle, but alao in other E. mss even of the 
first half of the nth century. After 1134, the Peterborough 
Chronicle is written in a variety of hands down to 1154, and 
in this portion the French forms of/, ff etc appear for the 
first time in Enghsh words, side by aide with the British 
forms. Here alao occurs the French w, formed by interlacing 
two r's, but only in French names. 

224. Henceforth writing in Ekigland follows the general 
European development. Exaggeration of the tags and stem- 
bending increase, and in the course of the 14th century 
the letters become more and more angular, resulting in the 
crabbed and interlaced forms of the Gothic or Black Letter 
and German alphabets. Then the Humanists restored the 
minuscule of the 12th century. Both types of writing — 
the Latin and Gothic — were finally fixed by the invention 
of printing. The influence of the Middle-Age cursives is 
shown in our Italic alphabet. We still keep the old Koman 
capitals unchanged, hut only for special purposes of ornament 
and distinction. 



NEW LETTERS. 

226. Every alphabet is liable to the demand for new sym- 
bols either through sound-change in the language which is 
written in it, or through its application to some other language. 
If the change of any sound is carried out regularly in a 
language, the sjinbol is generally kept also, however much 
the sound may have altered, as we see in French M = f, Italian 
ff before e=!De etc. If, however, a sound splits up into two 
different ones with a corresponding difference of meaning, as 
in German y»^e, ffiite=older guoio, guoti, the want of a new 
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■ itself felt. *gMi>, in iiJ^nptjwg sndi an alpha- 
bH M tlie BomsD to a neiF language, the letteis will be 
i to their newest eqaivalenta, mionte diSereneee being 
disregarded, aa when Latin / was oaed to detwte > in OH 
Iiiah. OfUn, bowerer, new distinetions have to be made, aa 
D / and u in Welsh, or totally new sounds have to be 
■jmbolized. This is effected in vtuioos ways : 

(a) By aasigniiig new values to superfluous letters, as when 
the Greeks made the Fheuicaan o into a vowel-srmbol, there 
being no Greek sound uiswering to the throat-eonsonant • it 
stood for in Phenidan. In this case the change of value, 
though eonsider&hte, is by no means arbitrary. Even the 
^lange by which e, originally the aspirate ie, was made into 
a front vowel, and the later one by which H, originally the 
throat A'e/A •!, came to represent 6rBt A and then #, can be ex- 
plained by the namefi of tbese letters, both of which be^n 
with t modified by a mere breath-glide, or what would easily 
be weakened into it. No doubt there may be cases of arbi- 
trary assigmnenta of valneB, but they are certainly rare. 

(li) By utilizing originally unmeaning variations. Thus, up 
to the 1 6th century v was simply another way of writing », and 
J of i: in the 15th century t' and/ were ornamental varieties 
which were especially used at the beginning of words, and so 
naturally came to be regarded as consonant Bynibols. So 
also the French 9 is only a variety of a descending ;. In 
Olcelandic consonant capitals were utilized as double letters, 
as in maNa = maHna. 

(c) By digraphs, such as the th, pg with which the BomanB 
transcribed the Greek 0, <f/. Both of these, however, were 
compound sounds O", os. so the digraphs are really espansions 
of contractions. But when the Romans expressed Greek initial 
f by tA in rie/-f»- etc, they were using two letters to express 
one simple sound, the A being here a breath -modifier, as if wo 
were to express o by lot in Visible Speech. Of course, when 
tk and pA in Latin became simple y and 0, A came to be re- 
garded as an open-modifier. // afterwards came to be a general, 
almost arbitrary, modifier, to show not only opening and un- 
voicing, but also fronting, as in Provencal and Portuguese lA 
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=m, vowel-length, as in German ofine and E. ah — a usage 
which was already developed in Umbrian and Oscan — while 
in Italian gi it was added to show that g kept its original back 
articulation. Doublings are a special form of digraphs. In 
vowels it is a common method of indicating length, as also 
with consfi. Some languages which have no double conss. 
use con a. -doubling as a ' strengthener ' or arbitrary modi&er. 
Thus in Spanish //=cg, in Welsh = u, where also Al—w, f=>,f 
keeping its old British value of >. Greek gg=iQ is an ex- 
ample of what may he called a compound doubling. Trigraphs 
also occur, as in Gm acfi, Swedish rf^y=E. sh. 

{d) Ey ligatures, such as « and (e=ae, oe, which in Latin 
were originally diphthongs ]i-, Ji>, but were afterwards 
simpUfied to x* and {t reap. Our w is a cod sonant- ligature, 
which preserves an extinct form of the vowel u. 

(f) By diacritics. One way in which diacritics may be de- 
veloped is by writing one letter above another, which was a 
natural device to save space, especially at the end of a line, 
and would easily be utilized phonetically, as in the Gennan w, 
originally «, where the e is a front-modifier. So also in 
Swedish r5=j»> the o is a rounder. As we see, such an over- 
written letter soon gets degraded into mere dots or strokea. 
Special contraction -marks were also utilized as diacritics, a£ 
we see in the Spanish n and OE if. Another way in wbicb 
diacritics develop Is by degradation of a ligatnre-letter, as in 
f from c8, where the tail is a degraded a. 

COHHESPONDENCE OF SOUND AND SYMBOL. 

2ae. All writing which has once emerged from the hiero- ; 
glypbic stage is at first purely phonetic, as far as its defective 
means will allow. But as the association between sound 
and symbol is almost entirely arbitrary, there is always a 
tendency for the symbol to lag behind the changes of the 
sound. 

227. One result of this is the retention of superfluoua sym- 
bols, as when we write g instead of c or ji in the combination 
qu, this q having originally represented the Semitic inner a*. 
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(The worst form of superfluity ia writing ' silent ' letters, as in 
the E. kaoip. 
228. The oppOBitc of superfluity is ambiguity, by which on© 
symbol has to represent more than one sound. To some 
\ extent, this defect is inherent in all sound-notation : even in 
Visible Speech we often omit the minuter glide-symbols etc, 
and in speaking of a practical alphabet we should hardly 
characterize it as unphonetic because it neglected — as most of 
them do — to mark even such necessary elements as vowel- 
quantity and stress. If an orthography makes a consistently 
phonetic use of the materials it has : if it restricts every indi- 
vidual symbol to one distinctive sound (which may include 
slight varieties, such as f, X- in E. pilg), and does not continue 
to write silent letters, we call it ' phonetic' If, for instance, 
in E. the vowels in it, see, at, my, '•/i^t^ invariably expressed 
by i, i%, e, ee we should say that E. spelling was, so far, phonetic, 
even if we admitted that the long vowels were really diph- 
thongs. If we found these vowels written respectively i, ee 
e, ai as invariably aa on the other system, we should aay that 
English was ' half-phonetic,' or phonetic on an unphonetic 
basis, for it is evidently unphonetic and irrational to make 
ee the long of i. But when we find such a vowel as 
that in gee expressed also by e, ea, i, we must call English 
spelling simply unphonetic. It would be a rhetorical exag- 
geration to call it wholly unphonetic as long as such a symbol 
as ee, together with many of the consonants, retains its present 
uniform value. 

I 220. We see, then, that unphoneticness is mainly the result 
/ of the retention of originally phonetic spellings after they 
. have become unphonetic through sound-change. It is, there- 
f fore, the result of tradition. Where there ia no traditional 
spelling handed down, as when such a language aa Old English 
was first written in Latin letters, spelling can hardly help 
J being phonetic ; where, on the other hand, there is a large 
literature, and, perhaps, a class of professional scribes, the 
' influence of the traditional orthography become stronger and 
stronger, till, at last, the invention of printing and the growth 
of the newspaper presa maJce changes of spelling as incon- 
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venient as they were formerly easy. The ideal of a printer'a 
orthography ia one which is absolutely uniform over the/ 
whole territory of the language, and ahsoluttdy unchange- 
able. Such an orthography as that of the present English', 
is, consequently, one in which there is no longer any living) 
correspondence between sound and symbol— it is, in intention! 
at least, wholly unphonetie: it is preserved by graphic, nofcl 
phonetic, tradition. ' 

330. But unphoneticness has its practical limits. A purely 
hieroglyphic writing, though cumbrous, would not overtax 
the average intelligence, but an absolutely unphonetie de- 
gradation of an originally phonetic system — one in which the 
separate letters had become phonetically unmeaning — could 
not be mastered even by the most retentive memory. Hence 
a phonetic reaction becomes inevitable sooner or later. In the 
early Middle Ages, when the multiplicity of dialects and the 
fewness of books made a uniform and fixed orthography im- 
possible, the spoiling was periodically readjusted in accordance 
with the changes of pronunciation. Thus, when in German 
Aus had developed into the fully diphthongic (haus) they wrote 
it iaui. This was easy enough as long as the phonetic tradition 
of the values of the Roman letters was kept up, and as long 
as the alphabet itself was preserved in its integrity ; but when 
such a ligature as o had been degraded into f , and then by the 
carelessness and haste of scribes had been levelled under e 
together with we, and Latin c and ^ had come to rtpreaent two 
different sounds each — all this happening in Old French 
orthography — the phonetic tradition was broken, and spell- 
ing could only be half phonetic. 

231. The influence of Latin spelling in the Romance 
languages^ — due, of course, to the continuity of the languages 
themselves — is shown not only in the retention of ' soft ' c and 
ff, but also in the later French ' etymological ' spellings by 
which de/le was made into deife with a ' silent ' J, after Latin 
debUiim, It is, however, doubtful whether this was done with 
any etymological intention — at least at first. Scribes who 
were continually copying texts written in an endless mixture 
f dialects would naturally seek refuge in the comparative 
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uniformity of the Latin spelling they were taught to reverence, 
and so would half unconsciously modify their unsettled French 
in the direction of the fixed Latin spelling. No doubt the 
pedants of the Renascence did attempt to ' reform ' spelling on 
etymological grounds, and occasionally with success, but nearly 
all the modifications of spelling that have been made in Europe 
Bince the introduction of printing have been phonetic, such &a 
the dropping of silent e, the distinction between oa and oo in 
E. The reason why compa.ratively ao few of the ceaselesa 
attempts at similar reforms have succeeded, is that the early 
spelling i-eformers had not enough scientific knowledge and 
experience to grapple with the great changes in pronunciation 
and the corruption of the Roman alphabet. 

KOBMALIZING. 

S3S. When we contrast the regularity of modem spelling 
with the irregularity of that of the Middle Ages, in which the 
same word may be spelt in half-a-dozen different ways on the 
same page, we are apt to assume that the older usage reflects 
the freedom of nature, the modem regularity being purely 
artifictaL Bui we soon find that such varieties as ME cvme, 
kume, come all mean exactly the same thing, and that where 
there are real underlying distinctions of sound, they are due 
to mixture of dialect — a mixture which, however, is often 
only apparent : the result of a scribe copying a ms written in 
another dialect which he only partially transliterates into his 
own. Another source of confusion is copying an older ma 
in an archaic spelling, which spelling, aa a general rule, is 
neither retained nor discarded consistently, the result being 
more or less of an anachronism. 

233. The remedy for this confusion is nonaalizing, which 
takes one definite dialect, and selects one definite spelling for 
each sound, the result being a more or less absolutely uniform 
orthography, of which the ME Ormulum is one remarkable 
example, classical Sanskrit another. Normalizing has nothing 
to do with fixity of oi'thography. As we see, Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy was stereotj'ped together with the language itself, 
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while Orm'e spelliugs perished with their author. The present 
E. apelling, again, though fixed, is not perfectly normalized. 
Thus we denote the (ou) from OE a hy o + e ia done, but by 
oa in moan, although these two woixls have always had the 
aame vowel from the beginning, and so on. 

SYXTnEsrs. 

234. A normalized apelling on a rigorously phonetic basis 
will, of course, ignore such non-phonetic considerations as 
word-division, and will reproduce all the modifications which 
words undergo in difierent surroundings, as in the Sanskrit 
sandhi. It ought also to preserve the distinction between 
such doublets as (Sjet) and ('Sat). But in practice this is 
seldom done, it being found more convenient to write the 
emphatic form everywhere. The scribe, too, in writing has to 
pronounce each word to himself detached, and therefore in its 
emphatic form and free from such influeuces as sandhi 
and consonant- mutation. Of course, where variations in the 
form of a word are associated with marked divergencies of 
meaning, as in the Celtic mutations and such pairs as E. one, 
"(")' '^' ^' ^^^7 ^"^^ recognized in writing. 

aas. This leads also to a general disregard of synthesis. 
Sanski-it denotes vowel-quantity everywhere, Greek only in 
some of the vowels which have distinct signs for the longa. 
In Latin the quantity is marked only by a diacritic which ia 
generally omitted. Intonation is marked in Vedic Sanski-it 
and in some of the pre-classical Brahmanas. It was not 
marked in Greek till the Alexandrian philologists devised 
a scheme of accentuation for the benefit of foreigners. In 
modern languages (quantity is often mai-ked by doubling, as in 
Dutch, and less regularly in German and E., and stress by an 
acute accent, as in Spanish ; this acute being primarily a 
mark of high or rising intonation, which was however — in 
Greek at least— combined with sti'osa. Our punctuation- 
marks seem to have been originally modulative, and a comma 
is still more or less equivalent to ('}, though punctuation is 
now mainly logical. 
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286. Word-division is disregarded in Sanskrit, though not 
in most Eastern languages. It was generally disregarded in 
Qreek and Latin, the division between words being marked — 
whenever it was marked — not by spaces, but by a point. In 
the early Middle Ages subordinate words — especially pre- 
positions — were generally run on to the following noun etc 
to which they belonged. The grouping of subordinate words 
round their centre was carried to a great extent in Old Irish, 
where, for instance, indfhirsin was written for ind fhir nn 
' of-the man this,' ^ of this man.' 



INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLS. 

287. The one essential difference between the phonetic study 
of living and of dead languages, is that the former are 
accessible to direct observation. But it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of this difference. Even in studying living 
languages we are forced to rely mainly on the observations ^f 
others, for no one can master more than a limited number of 
languages, and it is only the observations of a native that can 
be perfectly relied on, so that the statement of an old Sanskrit 
phonetician that, for instance, his w was formed by the lips 
and teeth is really worth more than an unphonetic German's 
analysis of E. w into u + w^ or an Englishman's statement that 
South German w is between to and v. 

288. The first means of determining the sounds of dead 
languages is, therefore, the direct statements of phoneticians, 
grammarians and others about them, whether in the form of 
simple description or of correction of assumed errors or 
vulgarisms. The results thus obtained may be supplemented 
by comparison with the sounds of other languages, and by 
phonetic transcriptions. 

289. Then we have the indirect evidence of the spelling, 
which is often as reliable as — if not more so than — the 
former. Such forms as ?i, & are, indeed, self-interpreting, and 
many others, such as ih^ nj\ though ambiguous in themselves, 
are often interpreted with certainty when taken in connection 
with other evidence, and with the history of the language and 
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the general laws of sound- change. The very fluctuations are 
often instructive. Indeed, when we find the elements of 
a digraph liable to constant variation and transposition, 
we may be sure that this digraph is intended to represent 
one simple sound lying between its two elements, especiaUy 
if it alternates with a single letter. Thus when we find the 
same sound written eo, oe, o in ME, we may assume that 
it is meant to indicate some variety of {. The loss of a 
letter is, of course, often conclusive, as when OE /(/ becomes 
simple I in ME. So also are confusions, as when Late Mercian 
confuses y and i. 

240, The introduction of a new system of speUing often 
throws fresh light on a language, for each orthography 
brings out phonetic features of its own. Thus the distinc- 
tion of back and front c in OE becomes quite clear in the 
Frenchified spelling of the 13th century, in which the latter 
is written d. 

241. The third great criterion is afforded by metre. The 
evidence vai'ies, of course, according to the nature of the metre. 
Latin verse enables us to determine with certainty the vowel- 
quantity, and OE and ME metre does the same to some 
extent, MnE metre enables us to determine the word-stress 
and to eliminate silent e's with considerable accuracy. The 
ornaments of verse— vowel -assonance, rhyme, and alliteration — 
also throw their own hght on pronunciation. Here, however, 
we must be on our guard against those traditional influences 
which result in ' printer's rhymes.' Rhymes in the infancy 
of the art are generally more or leas imperfect, and even 
Italian never got so far as to separate close and open e and 
in rhyme, as Middle High German did. These imperfect 
rhymes^which may be printer's rhymes at the same time— 
auch as love : prove, are really ' consonantal assonances.' 
Rhyme is especially valuable in reconstructing the dialect of 
the author of a poem, when it has been hopelessly disguised, 
as is often the case, by being copied from one dialect into 
another. Thus a Scotch poem, even if transliterated com- 
pletely into Southern English, would still betray its origin by 
auch a rhyme as iome : naMC= Scotch iarae : name. 
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ARIAN SOUNDS. 

242. The following is a classification of the chief Arian 
languages according to their relationship. 

(a) East- Arian or Asiatic : 

(i) Sanskrit. (2) Iranian (Zend and Old Persian). 

(b) West- Arian or European : 

(3) Greek. 

(4) Latin. (5) Celtic. 

(6) Slavonic (Old Bulgarian). 

(7) Baltic (Lithuanian and Lettish). (8) Qermanic. 

243. It will be observed that Ok and Lt have nothing in 
common except that they are both West- Arian, that Celtic is 
most closely allied to Lt, and Gmc to Baltic, Qmc lying 
geographically between Baltic and Celtic. 

244. The development of these languages seems to have 
been the result rather of a gradual divergence than of an 
abrupt separation, although no doubt the latter process may 
often have hastened the divergence. Indeed, if all the 
Ar. languages had been preserved, we should probably find it 
difficult to draw any definite line between the difi'erent 
groups. As it is, Armenian seems to be really a link between 
Iranian and Slavonic, and therefore between Asiatic and 
European, and Albanian may turn out to be a similar link 
between Gk and Lt. 

246. By comparing the separate languages in their oldest 
forms, and collecting those resemblances which could not have 
developed independently, and must therefore be due to 
community of origin, we are able to reconstruct parent Ar. 
with some certainty — at least in its main features. It was 
a highly inflectional language, complex and yet symmetrical 
in structure, with a rich sound-system, which, as regards 
the vowels, is very faithfully reflected in the oldest Gk, 
the general structure of the language being otherwise best 
represented by the oldest Vedic Sk. It bore a striking 



resemblance to MuE in its extreme senBibility to stresa- 
influence, 

246, But parent Arian ehowa distinct traces of an earlier 

pre -inflectional stage, in which sentences were made up of 
indeclinable words or ' roots,' whose relations to one another 
were expressed partly by position, partly by the addition of 
shortentd words which by degrees became incorporated into 
the preceding root- word, ' inflection ' being the result. The de- 
velopment of inflection implies complete subordination of one 
word to another ; but it is possible for two words to be india- 
Bolubly joined together, each retaining its full individuality, 
as in hand-made. Such compounds as //aji/i/-iT(fl 'hand-made' in 
Sk, klieiro-poielot in Gk are, in fact, nothing else but fragments 
of pre-inliectional sentences, as is shown still more clearly in 
the Sk copulative compounds, such aa aio-rd/rdm 'a day and 
night,' which in some cases even take an independent accent 
on each member. Inflection in all languages is developed 
mainly in connection with other words in a sentence, and 
words forming sentences by themselves never developed 
inflection at all ; hence we have pre -inflectional words in 
vocatives and imperatives, such as Sk deca ' god 1 ' Mdva ' be 1 ' 
It will be observed that some at least of these roots were 
dissyllabic. It is probable that the Ar. monosyllabic roots 
which we see in Sk paA^Gk d/jg contrasted with dgva«=Gk 
hippog, are really unemphatic forma, which originally existed 
side by side with the fuller emphatic ones. 

247. The development of the Ar. vowel-syatom cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of Ai'. accentuation. That 
the free accent of Vedic Sk should be, in the main, that of 
parent Ar. is in itself very probable, and is made certain by 
Vemer's law (315), which explains certain irregularities in the 
Germanic consonant-shift by the position of the accent in Sk, 
showing that parent Gmc and Vedic Sk must have had 
a practically identical system of accentuation which can only 
be the result of common origin. 

348. There are three accents in Sk: wrfrtWa(raised)= 'acute,' 
auuddita (unraised) = ' grave,' and «yanVfl = ' circumflex.' The 
acute is the emphatic accent, and was either a rising or 
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m hi^ level toa& The tyUMble hniDedi«i«ly fdlcFwii^ i 
ftente w alwayi eireuinflex — Uist is. probably « (klling glid&- 
tooe — uol«M it is itwlf Iblloved bj ui scute, in which esse it 
t« grave: /evd but 'cu ^ Every syllable before an aeate or 
after a circunBex is grave: ai4m, UAdMi, The acute was 
DO donbt accotnpanied by stress, for the frequent dropping 
of grave vowela can only be explained as the result of want 
of strcM. 

S40. In parent Ar. every vovel had a different fonn ooder 
tbe^ different accents. The resolt waa a variety of vowel- 
series, each with the three stAgea,ifroBff, medium. &nd veal. The 
most important of these i» the f-o series, which is evidently 
a inodificatioD of original a. Under the acute accent a became 
e (through i), under the circumflex it became o (through j), and 
under the grave it was dropped altogether. The first two 
changes, which are evidently acoustic (133), are shown in Gk 
Ai/ip^i (where t is a later modiflcation of e), Lt eqmt (older 
eqvoi) = Sk dgva» from Ar, *ecjrbt 'jpojs' (pre-Arian *dctrit). 
It will be seen that 8k opposes a unifoim a to the Gk, Lt 
(and general Earopean) e, o. But that thie is only a com- 
paratively late levelling in Sk itfielf is proved by a variety of 
facts. Thus Ar. i Ot become <; a in Sk before Sk ii = Ar. aQd 
European «, as in ca = Lt que (Ar. *^*<;), but not before SIe 
«= Ar. o. European in open syllables, as in Gk gdnu 'knee,' 
phSroM ' tribute," is represented in Sk by a, as in jdnu d]*'j\, 
////lira D«]tu3' European o followed by two conas, being repr&- 
HenUtd iu Sk by short a, as in tlailiir^a oJbJqo] ' I saw ' = Gk 
dMorka. Ttiis seems to show that the circumflex had the power 
of lengthening a vowel under certain conditions (when 
followed in parent Ar. by a vowel with a grave accent?), the 
short European in g6nn being due to some analogical 
influence. But we And also an European b in the ^-series, as 
in Qk phur ' thief,' connected with pherb, ktop» ' thief,' con- 
nected with kl(']/lo ' steal.' 

860. Under the grave accent the vowel is dropped entirely. 
ThuH Sk kdrami 'make' {a=As. e) has the past passive 
participle htd. So also idfjmmi ' arrange ' has partic Iclptd. 
In Ihu other languages these syllabic lii^uids have been 
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resolved into non-ayllabic r and I accompanied by a distinct 
vowel. Thus Gk derkoviai 'see' has aoriat eiirako>i=Sk. 
ddr{am. The original syllabic nasala have not been preserved 
even in Sk. Thus Ar. */nf,6 ' stretched ' appears in Sk as 
talti, in Gk as (a/(iit, in Lt as fe?if.us. 

351. Words with the diphthong ei in their strong stage, such 
as Gk eimi ' I go,' Sk emi, show simple i in weak forms such 
as the plur. in/en ' we go ' (with ahifting of the Arian accent) 
= Sk imdt. It is evident that the treatment of the diphthongio 
vowel is perfectly parallel to that of the liquids, ei being 
equivalent to ej, which is parallel to er and el. So also the 
strong eii is weakened to » by dropping the e, aa in Gk pu3f4» 
' known,' jires. jieu/.Aomai. 

252. The reduction of er to r, of « to » waa, of course, 
a gradual process, and there must have been many inter- 
mediate stages. When we find Gmc sunn ' son ' contrasting 
with Sk sinif, Gk iiot ' hfe ' with Sk jivd ' alive,' it is natural 
to suppose that the long vowels really represent an older stage 
of weakening than the short ones. It is probable that sutiu 
and »««« etc existed aide by side in parent Ar., the latter 
being, perhaps, the more emphatic form. This suggests a 
similar coexistence of r and f (long syllabic r), and when we 
find Sk puma of tiuic] ' full ' (literally ' filled ') with ir instead 
of the r of krtd, and Gk stro/dt ' strewn ' with to instead of ra, 
we cannot help inferring Ar. *prn6, *at?i6. 

263. When e is flanked by unvowellike consonants, especi- 
ally stops, it is generally kept in the weak stage ; thus 
in Gk the weak akeptiis ' seen ' has the same vowel as the 
present akepfomat. But it is also dropt, aa in the Gk aorist 
infin. ptetthai, pres. pelomai ' fly,' Sk d»i>ii (Ar. *^»mi}, plur. 
smdsi. The e was probably dropt everywhere at first, and 
then restored by the analogy of the strong forma. Perhaps, 
however, such weak forms as *skp(- and giepi- may have 
existed side by side parallel to ««kk and siinu etc. 

264. In Sk many words ending in a cons, show accent-shift 
in inflection, thus vdk ' voice ' has aec. tacum, gen. vdcds, emi ' I 
go' has plur, imd^ 'we go.' So also inG^s.dpt=Skrdi haa ace. 
Spa, gen. qp6i. There is no shifting of accent in the inflection of 
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such words as dgvaa, i{ppM, but there is every reason to believe 
that the later uniformity is not original. When we find strong 
eu in an unaccented syllable in Qk leukSs^ gen. leuko4 ' white/ 
and, conversely, weak r accented in Sk vtka * wolf,' we see 
that in the Gk word the original change *leuko8^ gen. *lui^so 
has been levelled by a compromise between the vowel of the 
nom. and the accent of the gen. In Sk, on the contrary, the 
accent of the nom. *v^rko9 has been associated with the vowel 
of the gen. *vrkho, Gmc ^wulfa (OE iculf) points also to Ar. 
*wfko. The Zend vekrka, again, preserves the vowel of the 
nom. So also OE 9wefn * sleep ' and Gk iupnos point to Ar. 
*sw/pnoi, ^sujmesOy we being weakened into u in the same way 
as eu {=ew) in peutkomai, 

266. The following are the main types of the ^-series in 
their three stages : 



strong 


medium 


weak 


ek 


ok, ok 


ek, k 


er 


or, or 


f, r 


en 


on, on 


n, n 


ei 


oi, 6i 


1, i 


eu 


ou,6u 


u,u 



266. The other series are less clear. The a-series has a in 
the strong stage, as in Gk dgd * drive,' Lt agd^ Olcel. aka^ Sk 
djdmi^ Ar. ^djd, Gk ailko *set fire to,' OE dd (from Gmc 
*aida) * fire,* Gk Aaud * dry.* The weak stage is quite parallel 
to that of the e-series : Sk jmdn ' path,* Gk pass. ptc. epaktds^ 
the former representing the ' short-weak ' (as in pt^sthai) the 
latter the * long-weak* stage (as in Sk skeptds); iddhd * burnt/ 
* pure,' Gk itharSs^ OE Idel * idle ' (originaUy * pure,* * empty'), 
the latter being parallel to Sk/ira. 

267. The (?-series is represented only by a few words, such 
as Gk 6zei * smells,' Lt olo^ Gk anoigo * open,* krmb * strike.' 
These examples represent the strong stage. The long- weak 
stage is shown in Gk option 'to be seen,' antikru 'against' 
(literally 'striking against*), the short-weak stage in the 
variant antikru. 

268. Some words have the long vowels a, e and 3 in their 
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strong stages, as in the Gk yerhapAdmi 'speak/ Mst-dmi 'stand,' 
tithemi 'place/ didomi 'give.' In all these series the short- 
weak stage drops the vowel altogether, as in Sk devdlta^ 
*deva'dta 'god-given/ pres. Sk ddddmi^Olk, diddmi. The 
long-weak stage has i in Sk, a in European, as in the prt. 
pass, ptcc Sk stkitd^ Gk HatSs from kisldmiy Gk phamin ' we 
speak/ Lt datu% 'given.' This European a=±Sk i may point 
to an At. p \ 

269. In many cases the long vowels appear to be lengthen- 
ings of short vowels in the ^, a, (^-series. Thus the e of Lt 
j^9 ' foot,' the of (Doric) Gk /?m, Gothic fotu appear to 
be lengthenings of strong e and medium o respectively (cp 
Lt pedes^ Gk pSdes), So also the a and d of Gk strafdgdt 
'army-leader/ Sdode 'smelt' belongs to the a and (^-series 
respectively. 

260. Where o appears in the a and ^-series, as in Gmc 
^stdla (OE dot) ' stool ' ( + Gk Msldmi)^ it may represent the 
medium stage of these series, being the result of circumflexing. 
Indeed, Gk bdmds ' altar ' stands in the same relation to bdma 
' step ' as iormds ' log ' does to i/rma ' anything cut small.' So 
also Gk rhignumi ' break ' perfect irrhbga is quite paitdlel to 
leipo ' leave ' perf. Uloipa, 

261. Whatever its origin, the Ar. vowel-system must have 
had somewhat the following form : 



' I e o i e 



Tl 



ai ei oi ai ei oi 

au eu ou au eu ou 

262. These vowels are represented as follows in Sanskrit, 
Gk, Lt, and Gmc : 



Jy> 



BunoKf or 



KfCSM, 



Ar, a 


-. 1 -. -, -. -. 


a 

e 
e 


o 


o 

a 
o 




a . ] 


[ e 


6 


1 


Hk a 


a . ] 


[ a 


a 


t 

t 


(ik a 


a 


2 ] 
a ] 
6 ] 


[ e 
[ i e 


o 
o 


. 1 

O 1 

r 


U 1 a ■ 

f 


o 


'ywri? a 1 


a 


[ e ': 

t 

1 


5 



In 0% tf in represented by o, i by J f, « by i 1, « by j I, 
1$ by a. In Lith, o in represented by a^ and a by o — ^both as in 
Ornc — and dhy ii (ssooa). 



Ar. 


ai 


ei 


oi 


an 


en 


on 


Hk 


c, ay 


e, ay 


e, ay 


6, av 


6, av 


6, av 


(Jk 


ai 


ei 


oi 


an 


en 


on 


Li 


ae 


1 


I 


aa 


u 


u 


(Jmc 


ai 


I 


ai 


aa 


ea 


an 



Hk <?, appoar as ay ]m, av 3© before vowels. 

263. Tlio corrcBpondence of the long vowel diphthongs is 
not certain. In Sk the first element of all of them necessarily 
})ecomciB a. In Qmc it seems to become a, so that di^ ei, ai are 
all lovellod under ai. 

264. In OBg all the diphthongs are smoothed, au becom- 
ing a. 

Wo will now consider the vowels more in detail, giving 
examploH from the (liiTerent languages. 

266. a. ttk a(/5y Lt at/ere^ Olcel. aka *drive.' From the same 
root Sk dj'raSf Gk affrds, Lt aper, Goth, akr, OE acer 'field.' 
Gk arSo, Lt ardre^ OBg oratiy Goth, atyan, OE ^rian * plough.' 
Sk fipa, Gk apd, Lt ab, Goth, a/, OE of. 

206. i (weakening of ei). Sk bibkidimd, Lt Jidimus, OE iiion 
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'we bit.' So also in most of the other verba in Gmc with 
I in the present. Sk cidtnd, Gk -iilmen, OE Ktlon 'we know.' 
Sk iddm, Lt ul, Goth, i/a, OE iil • it." 

387. e. Sk bhdrdmi, Gk pherein, Lt ferre, OE leran ' bear.' 
Sk mddhii, Gk m^thu, OBg medS, OE wterfn ' mead,' Ar. e 
was probably very open ( = 1?), aa it retuma to a in Sk. 

268. u {weakening of eu). Sk bubudhimd, OE budon ' w6 
announced.' Sk biiddid, Gk j>ut/ii» , OE boden 'tnaAs known.' 
So alao in the other Gmc verbs with eu in the pres. 

see. o. Sk aflau, Gk oX-^u, Lt oc/o, Goth, a^/au ' eight.' Lt^ 
nox, Gk wjij:, Goth, nails ' night." o, the medium stage of e, is 
seen in perfects such aa Gk dedorka, Sk daddifa, Gk pres^ 
derkomai. So also Gmc n in in/" ' bore ' = o, Sk babhdra with 
lengthening (249). Goth, sa/jan '8ot' = Sk sdddffdm, from 
Ki/-. Gk kAdriot, Lt horlug, Goth, yarj/a ' yard ' j the e is seen 
in Gk eukherh ' easy to handle.' 

270. a. Sk iUtkdmi, Doric Gk htsldmi (Attic hialeiai), Lfc 
glare, OBg tiati, Lith. «/yi'i ' stand,' OE »l5l ' stool.' Qk maier 
Lt mater, OE mdder ' mother.' 

271. i. Sk jivd, Lt vlvug ' alive,' OE ci^ ' sprout.' Short i iti 
Gk i(M, OE cwic (366). 

272. e. Sk dddkdmi, Gk (Doric and Attic) iithmii ' put.' 
OBg d^ti ' do,' Goth. (/iV* ' deed.' Gk h(emi ' throw,' Lt tSinen, 
Goth. »<■(/ ' seed.' As Ar. e returns to « in Sk and in some 
Gme languages, it probably had the open sound \t. 

273. u. Zend sru/o ' celebrated ' (ep Sk £ruid ' heard,' Gk 
klidiSg with short vowel), OE kfud '■lond.' 

274. 6. OE do ' do,' dom 'doom,' Gk (Mmds 'heap,' connected 
with tiliemi 'put.' Gk mdloi 'trouble,' OE mS^e 'weary' 
(from mojj-). 

275. ai. Gk aitko ' bum,' OE dd (from *aid) ' fire.' Gk laldi 
' left,' Lt lacviis, OE sidw (from *tlaiio) ' weak,' ' slow.' 

276. ai Gk leipo 'leave,' Goth, leihvan (ei=i) 'lend.' Gk 
iteikio, OE sligan 'ascend.' Sk em'i, Gk etmi 'I go.' Gk 
deiknimi ' show,' Lt dico ' say,' OHG ziiaii ' accuse,' MnO 
verzeihen ' pardon,' 

277. oi. Gk oidot 'swelling,' Lt aefnidv* 'swelling' adj, 
Gmc *aiiTa (OHG eitar, OE dtor * poison '). 0%, the medium 
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stsge of ei, appeals in Sk eman, Gk oimat ' path ' (ep n in Gk I 



'I go'). Sk, 



I, Ok l^loifia ' I IcfV Goth. laiAw ' lent' ; 
,' Ooth. /atia ' relic' 



Ok hi;'6» ' remaining.' 

278. aa. Gk (AeoHc) aud«, Lt aurora 'dawn,' OIcaL auatr 
' eaat,' Gk pailo ' cease.' Lt jmucu*, Goih./avai ' few.' 

279. eu, Sk io'i/iami ' watch,' Gk j^tkomai ' enquire,' Qmo 
be«dan (Goth, biudan) ' offer." Gk pevo {=*ge*ad) • taste,' Goth. 
kiutan ' cboosc.' 

280. ou. Sk perf. bubiida, Gmc *baude (Goth, baup) 'offered' 
Gk perf. tileloiUha ' came.' 

381. Of the diphthongs with the first element long a few 
examples mutit soffice. AHan ei ia seen in Sk prayat, Gk pUion 
(=*plet6it), Olcel. _^/>i * more.' Gk pleiifot 'most' (rt=i?t), 
OIcoI. feitr (e =ri= Germ amc at). Arian «* is seen in Sk 
dyaut ' sky," with which cp Gk Zeu4. The Ionic Gk tot (Attic 
h^ot, Eolic avof) points to Ar. *ait*ds. Sk gaui plur. gavaa 
'cow,* Lt hot, Gmc * ko points to Arian ou. 

S82. The syllabic liquids are represented as foUows in tiie 
four principal languages : 



I 



Ar. 


rj 1 


r 


n 


n 


8k 


r; 1 


ir, ur 


■an, a 


a 


Gk 


ar, al; ra,Ia 


ro, 16 


■an, a 


a 


Lt 


or ; ol, ul 


r&,la 


en 


an 


Gmc 


or; ol 


ar.al.ra 


■in, un 


»u 



The forms marked (■) develop only in syllables which in 
later Ar. came to be accented. Syllabic m can hardly be dia- 
tinguished from «. 

283. r. Sk vrka, OHG wolf. Sk lirU 'spread' pte, Gk 
ttraf&i ' army.' Sk vrddhd ' grown,' Gk bla»t4» ' sprout' Sk 
hrd- ' heart,' Lt cord-. 

284. r. ^V Jlnidm 'ground' ptc, Lt granum 'grain.' Sk 
irmd, Gmc arm. After lip conss. f becomes ir in Sk as in 
pirvid, Qkproiot ' foremost,' Goih./raula ' lord.' 
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280. The different languages vary in the length of the r. 
Thus to Sk 9trtd corresponds Gk strotds^ Lt %tratu%^ both 
pointing to Ar. f . To Lt grdnum corresponds Gmc kom {or 
from r), to Sk j»i?rwrf ' filled ' OHO vol. 

286. n. Sk sdnti, 0£ find (from * sinji) ^they are.' Sk 
tatd^ Gk tatSs^ Lt ientus^ ' stretched ' (cp tiie Gk pres. ^»d 
from * i^njd), Sk ^^, OE Aund * hundred.' 

287. n. Sk gdtd * gone ' from *gthtd or *gntd, Gk Wi^^i * go *l 
Sk (^/ ' duck/ Lt anaSf OIceL p»i (from ^ andu). 



CONSONANTS. 

288. The following was the Ar. consonant-system 





back 


front 


forew. 


lip 


open 




• 

J 


r; 1. s,z 


w 


nasal 


n 


n 


n 


m 


stop 


Kg 


c,J 


t,d 


p,b 


aspir. 


kh.gh 


ch,jh 


th, dh 


ph, bh 





CD 


<D; 00.5,8 


S 


J 


L 


T 


r 


QO, Q0 


Q, CD 


0,© 


D, D 


QOO, Q00 


Qo, ffiO 


0«, (DO 


D«, DO 



The back and front nasals occur only before back and front 
stops (and aspirates) resp. in such combinations as ng^ nc. 
z occurs only before voiced stops in the combinations zg^ zdA 
etc. 

289. The breath aspirates ih etc were no doubt stops fol* 
lowed by a stressed breath-glide, as they still are in Loidia. 
The voice aspirates dh etc are described by the Sanskrit 
phoneticians as voiced stops followed by sonant breath, which 





T. ^ 

U HlfflOBT or OGUSH MHJnS. ■ 

vowels I^ecomealbeiiiTerted / ok, and tMnseqamtiy^i becsomefl 
/<{, which u expmsed not b? a nn^ letter, ss ia the coAe with 
the other aspkaUm, bat by /-f-'M»aot i.' irhich in this case 
could not well tutve been aiiTtbii^ bat *. Both cl&ssee of 

otf-gli'leii were exaggerated. H 
aeo. There appear to have beai twoJ-waadA, one (o?) re- ^ 
pK»ent«d by 7 in Gic as in 2«j«f», Sk jn^m 'yoke,' the other 
f 1) being weakened to a mere breath in Gk, as in the pro- 

Byllahles becomes i- as in iyaja perfl of yaj ' sacrifice,' instead 
otya-. So also in Sk some verbs reduplicate with va-, such aa 
rartlA ' grow,' some wiih i-, such as rae 'speak,' pointing to an 
analogoas distinction of 9 and i. ^M 

281. The distinction between r and / certainly existed in H 
At. (aJtbough in Zend both are represented by r, and they are H 
not separated ho strictly in Sk as in European), but probably H 
n a different form : it is possible that r was represented by ^M 
trUled, / by untrilled r. M 

292. The following table will ehow the development of the H 
>ack and front stops in the different languages : H 




Jr. 


k 


g 


el 


' 1 J 


Ji 


1 
I 


Si 


k,c 


gj 


gt. i 




J 


h 


Ztnd 


k,0 


e.s 


e.i 




z 


' 


Qk 


t,P.{t) 


eXti) 


kh,(tb) 


t 


g 


kb 


U 


q,C 


e 


b,g 




g 


l.,g 


OBg 


k,S,C 


e.i 


g,^ 1 




z 


z 


Lith. 


k 


g.i 


g.^ i 


BZ 


2 


i 


Gmc 


hw,h(w,g) 


kiv 


gw,(„) 


Mg) 


k 


S 


k 


^^ A 


J 



GEEMANIC, 8$ 

Sk c=a, j = a, g=o (oT s\'i}, A=t. Gk tA=u''. Lt q=oe, 
c=a. 0^ ^=Da, ;=e. Lith. i=s, «=e. 

203, The At. breath aspirates H, ih, ph are distinctively 
preserved only in Sk, having run together with original gh 
etc in Gk, In Gmc they were confounded with Ar, k. I, p.. 
which themselvfiB were aspirated into kh etc, passing after- 
wards into open conss. (313}. 



GERMANIC SOUNDS. 

284. The Old Germanic languages fall into two main 
divisions : 

(a) East-Germanic : 
(1) Gothic. 

(3) Scandinavian (Icelandic, Danish, Swedish). 
(i) West-Germanic : 

(3) Low-German (Old-Saxon, Old-Engliah, Frisian). 

(4) High German. 

Within Low German E. and Frisian again form a speoial 
group ' Anglo -Frisian.' 

295. By a comparison of these languages among them- 
selves and with the other Ar. languages we can reconstruct 
parent Gmc ^-ith some certainty. This pre -historic Gme 
language differed from its extant descendants in two im- 
portant features. It still kept the free Arian accent, often 
shifting from one syllable to another in different inflections 
of the same word. Thus in the verbs the pres. and infin. had 
the accent on tho root syllable (bcran, ItriJ)), while it was 
thrown on to the end-syllable in the past partic. [borand), 
and the 2nd sg. and pi. pret. {bndun). Nouns in -i and -» and 
weak masculines also throw it forward {gam«ndi= OE gemynd. 
gum, boffti=OE boga). Afterwards the accent was laid uni- 
formly on the first syllable, which was generally, though not 
always, the root syllable. 

298. It also had a complicated inflectional system, the verb 
having had a number of tenses -which in Gothic are reduced 



V^ >:>7^i: v> xs-^AiJis. Kcn*. 



Vy *.* "> — ;.^ *v«L^* ttu-: tr»f>^ffr:^ Oait ^j? tot 

%ejr. f*^r*Jtz.\y ^A vii^L ^uij^cr T^T^^r^zMstaoo in each fisms 
«A ^<ttf MPa^ 4v«.^: — fc >r«^:t:i vi:i«£< -vitf ii:£h iq^ out €>f the eom- 
y:.'^j:r. A/. vvv^>«^.'ni«t:L '".n- & «i^*r pr^oeH of samplifieBKifln 
*<«c %sjx*f//j — ik xzi ^ixjozrjjfs, T:j2§ mftj ut paitlj dne to 
xi^, l:^frj*fL/:ii: 'A icjt V;^rL&c 'jbz^rxtJSP^i. vjxib wiudi the Gone 

'/f Jtvj;;:;::'.-.*^*^.' ir-d iv>l*al:L/ x«tdr:3«.tKs of C-rJiae siBion to he 



297- Th'r fo;;oT*'ii]i^ i« the GiiiC vowel-«y5tena : 

t e o ' », « 6 

. r aa 
ai -^ 

2AH. a= Ar. « <'<i/r» and o inaht. gardy 

2(^9. i= Ar t Wiian) and f. Ar. ^ became i in Gmc before 
naisal + con*?., a«- in Ofl hin/Jan compared with Mpan, and 
Urforc an t or y in the next syllable, as in OE birif, bir{e)fi 
* \rtTiirh ' = .Sk hh/irali, Ar. hh^teti. It ifi possible that these two 
« fj differ^J jo w^iund ^f and f 1). Unaccented ^ seems to have 
}f4:C^fWt: i everywhere in later Gmc. 

800. u = Ar. w (OE ^tf//</», ♦J/^wj. Earlier Gmc o becomes u 
under the Hame conditions as e becomes i, as in OE bunden 
C4}Ui]fn,r('A with holpm^ yyblen (from ^guipina) from ^W. 

301. e = Ar. /? (ln^ran). In some words it is Ar. i mutated 
by a following back vowel, as in OE ned from ^nizdo. 

802. o=Ar. u mutated by a following back vowel, as in 
(>E cfn'tni * chosen,' Gmc ^kozand (cp Gk geud). This influence, 
which iH only r>ccaHional with Ar. i, is regular with u, Cp 
the OK particc. Higen, iogen etc. A following «, however, pre- 
Meivi'H original u, as in OE hvdun, ludon *they olBFered' etc 
Another main source? of Gmc o is the development of a para- 
sitic vowel out of the Ar. syllabic liquids (OE com), which 
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before a becomes « (OE Aimd). Such particc as OE ioreu 
point to *brrand, equivalent to Hrand, with the r reaoived into 
syllabic r + consonantal r. 

303. 6. There waa no pure a in Gmc, as Ar. n became 
6, but in the combination *anA jdc from Ar. arti the n nasal- 
ized the preceding vowel, lengthened it, and waa then 
dropped, as in the Goth, preterite J>dAta, OE ^/i/e, poUe, 
whose b points to earlier nasality. 

304. i=Ar. ( (OE«jA) and CT(«%fl»}. Nasalized ifrom *wol 
(=Ar. ink, enk), as in OHG ilhti 'eaay,' 'light' (Sk lai^k 
' leap '). 

806. u=Ar. w{OE^/m(?). Nasalized* from *MWit(=AT.Ji«i, 
older Gmc onh), as in OE pHit-e. ' seemed,' pros, fy/tcan from 

306. ee = Ar. e (OE dad), which probably had the same broad 
sound i*. In Scandinavian, OSason and High Gorman « 
became d (OIceL </«/, OSason dad, OHG id/}. 

807. ©. A vowel of obscure origin in such words as Or 
' here ' ; sometimes the result of contraction. 

308. 6=Ar. a (OE moder) and o (dm). from Ar. d prob- 
ably had at first a broader sound than original o. 

309. ai=Ar. ai (aid) and oi (aif-r, iaiid). 

310. au = Ar. au (auttr) and ou (baud). 
811, eu=Ar. eu [beudaa). 
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312, The following was the Gmc conaonant-system : 
h, 5 j r ; 1. Jf, S ; a, z w. f, v 



k, g t, d p, b 

/i = c, 5=e,/=o, i'=3, 
313. The most prominent feature of tho Gmo as compared 
with tho Ar. eonsonant-aystem ia the Gmc oonaonant-shift 
(Grimm's Law, lautverschiebung), by which the Ar, breath 
stops (and breath aspirates) become open conss., while the 
voice atopa are unvoiced, and the voiced aspirates become 
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simple voioed stops; the following being, for example, the 
correspondence of the point series : 

Ar. t,th d dh 
Gmc J> t d 
Sk tudm, Gk tH, Lt ^tt=Goth.>^ *thou.' 8k piina=: OE f dm 
*foam/ Sk ddmi, Gk edd, Lt edd=OE etan *eat/ Sk mddAu, 
Gk fnMu=OE medu * mead.' 

314. Of these changes that of d into t was evidently more or 
less direct (through whisper). That oiti^Jt cannot have been 
by direct opening (as in Olrish a^^}V=Gk pater), for in that 
case Ar. d would have become 9\ it must, therefore, have been 
through the aspirate D^, Ar. t and tA thus running together. 
dA in the cognates shows two lines of development. In Gk 
the glide is unvoiced and the resulting (D^ naturally becomes 
Qo. In Zend, Slavonic, Baltic and Celtic the glide is simply 
dropped, dA becoming d. It seems natural to assume that 
Gmc followed the same course as its neighbours. As regards 
the order of the changes, it is clear that dA could not have 
become d till Ar. d had become ^, and that this latter change 
could not have taken place till Ar. t itself had been modified — 
otherwise some two of the three must have run together. 
The changes must, therefore, have begun with that of t miojf 
through tA, d then taking the place of Ar. t, and, lastly, dA 
taking that of Ar. d. 

This general scheme is, however, modified in detail by other 
Jaws. 

316. The most important of these is Vemer's Law, by which 
original Gmc A, p, f (from Ax. k, t, p) became g^9yV in syl- 
lables which in Ar. were unaccented, 9 becoming z under the 
same circumstances, g, 9, v afterwards were stopped into 
p, d, b, and z became r through CD^. The ^, d, b which arise in 
this way are called * weak,' to distinguish them from the strong 
g etc from Ar. gA. Hence the so-called * gi*ammatical change ' 
by which neuAan (OE teon) ' pull,' ^seufan (OE seojian) * boil,' 
*JcSu8an (OE ceosan) 'choose' ^Aafjan * raise' have their past 
particc. ^togand (OE togen), *so9and (OE 9oden), *kozand (OE 
coren), *Aavand (OE Aafen), In these examples the unaccented 
syllable containing the breath open cons, is separated by an 
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intervening syllable from the accented one. If the cons, is in 

contact with the accented vowel, the rule is that the breath 
open is preserved if the accented vowel precedes, as in *letihan, 
*hmpae {OE hrojior) = Sk hhraia, voiced if the accented vowel 
follows, as in *fa3er (OE ftstler)=^\i pUd, *io^6 (OE toga) 
' leader.' As this weakeniog ia due to the voicing influence of 
the surrounding vowel, it does not extend to the beginning 
of words. 

316. The nest exception ia Paul and Kluge's Law, by which 
early Gmc gg, dd, bb, became kk, it, pp, as in OE smocc (early 
Gmc *»nivggd) compared with tmi'igan 'creep.' These double 
voiced stops arose from Ar. -kn, -gkn with the accent on the 
following vowel, the weak n being aeaimilated to the preced- 
ing consonant ; if, on the other hand, the accent is on the 
preceding vowel, the n ia preserved. The change of Ar. -In 
into Gmc II followa the same law : cp Olcel. ^In ' ell ' from 
Ar. ^(Sliio (Lt ttlnug) with full from Ar. *prnS through Gmc 
*folnd, */olld ; ao also OE wulle from Ar. who. In the caae 
of the stops + H the order of the cbangea was as followa : 
Ar. dkna dghna aknd aghn& (i^go^) 
Gmo ^Jbna &gna ahn& agnft akn£l 
asnd 



aggit aggi 
dhna dgna &kk& akk& akk£ 
Examples are : Goth, avkna ' oven ' from *ukno9 (Sk ukhd ' pot '), 
OE twefii 'sleep' from *»wepno. OE Uceian (cp Goth, higon 
'lick') from *Hjina~ (Gk likhaeiio, OBg lixat?) through *lignd, 
*llggd ; OE »mocc from *tmiiknd {OBg am^kal'i tf ' creep ') 
through *siHi(g>id, *smvgnd, *gmiiggd; OE ioppian 'hop' from 
*kupHd (OBg kypeti) through *huvnd, *hubnd, *hvbbd. OE 
locc 'lock of hair' from */ugud 'bent' (Gk lugtSo 'bend') 
through *luhid, *lukkd. After long vowels and diphthongs 
these double conss. were shortened. 

317, Some consonant-combinations show apecial develop- 
ments. Ar. sk, 9f, »p remain unchanged, as in OE fi»a=\A 
pUch, steoTra = Gk asler, Lt stella, gpiipan = Lt apvo. Ar. ztt 
becomes »i, as in OE neai = Sk nidd (from *Hizdd, from 
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*rtJ-a{e)f/(J 'sitting-down'), Lt nidus. Ar. zgh, zdh become zg, 
sd, aa in OE mearg (Gmc *«flj^fl)T=OBg morgu, Sk majja, 
'marrow,' Goth, mkdo (OE Mfiorrf)=Gk miithog, Sk ntidAd 
' reward.' 

ai8. At. ii, yi/ beoomes ^^, ft (through QoD, qod), as in Goth. 
a^/d»=Gk oi'^o, ^fl/7 'captivd' = Lt captus. Ar. « («^) beoomes 
regularly ks {through ooQ, ov/o, uw), aa in OE getom ' certain ' = 
Gk hlSs from Ar. *wilf6 (from *iridl6). sometimes s( by ana^ 
logical and other influences, as in OE vigt 'thou knowest,' 
Goth, vakt (Gmc *tram), Gk otd/ia, Sk.re/fAa, this W(i*i etc 
owing its ^ to the analogy of Gme moA/- ' thou mightest ' etc 
This w was shortened in Gmc after a long vowel or diphthong, 
as in *haisi (OE has) ' command ' from */iaU»i, *haUti (cp Goth. 
kai/an 'command'). So also OE »i^« 'food' iroia *mdsia,*moiia 
(cp Goth, mat ' food '). 

318. The variation between i and ff etc in such forma as 
OE lucan, sugan 'suck,' wicing 'pirate,' wig 'war,' is often due 
to the influence of a lost nasal in Ar. In Ar. a nasal voiced 
a preceding breath stop under conditions which have not yet 
been determined (perhaps originally only when the syllable 
containing the stop was unaccented), as in Sk Tgmin 'singing' 
(re 'Bong'J,Gk »ffii?»iMt 'mis' (Sk mi^d 'mixed'), Lt mendax 
'mendacious' {menllrl vb), whence in Gmc a parallel alter- 
nation of k (^) with k etc. The probability of nasal influence 
in the case of idcing is confirmed by the cognate Lt rincere. 

320. The development of the Ar. hack stops shows some 
peculiarities. The original representatives of Ar. k {kh\ g, gk 
in Gmc are iw, he, gw with the original Ar. rounding. But 
in an early stage of Gmc, in which Ar. o was still preserved 
as well as Ar. o, ti, w, the w was dropped before these round 
vowels, while it was kept before a, i, e. Thus Gmc *Aawwan 
(OE'if*!«'a«)'hew' corresponds to Ar.*ioK'-(Ltc«'/o,OBgioDi{), 
*id 'cow' (OE c«) to Ar. *gd (Sk gdus, Lt don), but *AtDil$ 
' time ' (OE /iwU) to Lt qvwtu*, OBg jJoSUt ' rest,' Olcel. Ava»9 
'sharp' (from *hvaUd) to Lt caiut, Goth. h:en 'woman' to Ar. 
*geni (Sk jdni). The w is not developed initially before a 
cona. : OE Iddf 'bread' (Gmc ^/«iiii) = Lith, Hejias. In weak 
Gmc ayllablea (315) 4w becomes gw, w^hich drops its v before 
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origmal o and w, as above, for example in Goth, fairgnni 
(fli =Gmc e)= Lith. Perhuniu (accent originally on the e). 
The IP waa, of course, kept before original «, i, e, but here the 
g was dropt in accordance with Siever's Law, by which every 
gic — whether from Ar. k or gh — becomes k in weak Gmo 
syllables, as in Goth, ^lavs ' corpse ' from *na[g)m», Gk neku», 
Goth, mavi ' maid ' from *ma{g)ii>i, with which compare Goth. 
BM^He' boy' from *maj( «')««= At. magku. The resulting alterna- 
tion of g and w in diffei-ent inflections of the same word 
according as the cons, was followed by an j or an k etc, 
was afterwards levelled in most cases, but has left traces 
in such forms as OE getetcen, gesegen 'seen' (infin, «w» from 
*geh(w)on). 

331. h was afterwards weakened to a breath initially, as 
in OE hcT, hliid, and between vowels, as in OHG zehan, »ehan, 
where it waa afterwarde dropped: MnG (tseen, zeen), OE 
Un, geieon. h preserved its old sound finally, as in OHG mk, 
naht, OE geifah, meht. 

322. The following is the correspondence of the Gmc to the 
Ar, consonants, starting, for the sake of convenience, from the 
later Gmc development: — 

li=Ar, k (OE Aeaican), c (OE feoh, Gmc *feH 'property'= 
Sk^fw), k?i (Goth, haban 'have'=:Lt kahere), ht=A.i. kt. 

j = Ar. 3 (Goth, juk 'yoke' = Sk yvgdm). There seems also 
to have been a Gmcjy, which appears in Goth, as difj (=miii?), 
in Olcel. as ggj Q^a^, as in tvaddjS, ti>iggja=OE twagea 'of 
two.' 

r=Ar. r (OE reht=ht reclm). 

l=Ar. I (OE lang='Lt longu*}. 

l'=Ar. ( (Goth. ^tt = Lt iu), ih (OE /f/a 'troop,' Gmc 
*fdnJ/jo compared with ^kpdntJian 'road'). 

B=Ar..» (OE «o»i*=Lt ndsitt). «(«)=Ar. U (OE gettui). 

a=weak Ar. * (*ioi^and, htgutidre), zg, rrf=Ar. zgfi, zdU. 

w=Ar. TO (OE «'a(=Sk veda), weak Ar. h gh (Goth, naut, 
mavi). There seems also to have been a Gmc v>to, represented 
in Goth, by ggv (=Qeap?), in Olcel. by gg{v}, as i 



trygs = OE tremce ' faithful,' Olcel. ipgffva = *haggwa = OE 
heawan = *havKan 'hew' (Gmc *hawwau). 

t=kr.p {OE fader), p/iiOE /dm). ft=AT.j)f. 

n=Ar. g, « (OE lanij, tiofii). 

m=Ar. m (OE niedu). 

k=Ar. ff {OE ciosan), j (OE eoni = Sk Jirrid, OBg zrino). 
^■A=weak At. /;n,gn,ghn. 

g=Ar. gh (Goth, gast ' stranger ' = Lt kottit, OBg gotU), ji 
(OE gold=OEg zlalo), weak Ar. k (togand), weak At. H (OE 
mrgt 'nail ' = Sk nakha). 

t=Ar. d (OE etoi). «i=Ar. gt, zd (OE afeowa, «e*(). kt,j% 
^Ar. kt^pt. t(=-'we&li. At. ^w, </», rf^n. 

d=Ar. rf^ (OE medu), weak Ar. ^ (OE goden). 

p=Ar. i (OE tap 'sap' = Sk aaiar). jop=weak Ar. jm, bn, 
hi». 

b=Ar, bk (OE heran), weak Ar.^ (*AiJa»K£). 

323. The change of Gmo /, 3, v, z into g, d, i, r, as in the 
OHG participlea zogati (zokan), nodan (so(an), Aaian (Aapau), 
koran is apparently common "West Gmc. 

324. Final Gmc z is always dropped in WGmc, aa in OE 
we (Goth, veis, Gmc *ic?r), ma ' more,' Goth. wai»=Gmo *niaU 
(cp Goth, tiiaha). 

325. Another WGmc change is the doubling of conss. 
before j, which was then dropped in OHG and OE, but kepb 
in Old Saxon. Examples are OSaxon ipU/io (Goth, vilga), 
leggian (Goth, lagjan), bkldian (Goth, bidjan), seltian (Goth. 
galjan), akeppian (Goth, siapjan) = OE leiila, Ifcgan, biddax, 
t^flan, ic^ppan. This doubling is in OSaxon and OE 
confined to conss. which are preceded by a short vowel ; 
but the evidence of OHG forms such as ieiffen from older 
*leitjm (Gmc *^a«?/ff«}= OSaxon l^dan, OE Itedan, shows that 
it must once have been cari-ied out, though soon dropped in 
OSaxon and OE. -rj- seems to have developed into rrj in 
OHG (^orre» = Goth. fiaimjan. 'hear'), but in the other lan- 
guages a parasitic vowel eeems to have developed itself 
between the r and the^, which prevented the doubling, aa in 
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OE ifre, gen. ifriffe3=Cioth. harji ' army,' /ifnan = Qot'ii. ia:jan 
* praiae.' 

HIGH GEEMAN CONSONANT-SHIFT, 

926. The second, or High German, consonant-shift is an 
independent, and much later phenomenon. The first shift 
was probably completed (or nearly so) some centuries before 
our era, the second did not begin till probably at least five 
centuries after it. It was a gi-adual process, which began in 
the highlands of Southern Oermany, being carried out most 
completely in the Alemannic and Bavarian dialects, and 
gradually spread northward to the Frankish dialects — along 
the Rhine even beyond Cologne — resulting iu various com- 
promises between High and Low German, included under the 
common name of ' Middle- German,' to which group Modern 
High German belongs. 

327. The following are the changes which constitute the 
second shift : — 

Gvic k g, 5 h t d, « ]> p b f T 
ORG ch, hh k h z, zz t d ph, ff p v b 
, c^ = QC, C. r = DS, r7 = S'Sf. pfi = tfi. 

328. The first change was the aspiration of k, i, p into H, 
afterwards written c/, *M, j/A, also written jjf, pointing to 
affrication (140), which in the case of z was carried out com- 
pletely in all the dialects. After a vowel all the affricates 
lost their stop, the second element being doubled by way of 
compensation, although the doubling is simplified finally, in 
accordance with the general rule of OHG spelling. Hence 
OE Diacian, ic, ojieii, tcip appear in OHO as mahhon, ik, offan, 
tMf. In one OFrankiBh text Gmc I between vowels is written 
?«#, after a vowel at the end of a word :*, as in ma-ntar, d&azi = 
OE water, pat \ the other OHG mss writing :z, z : vazzar, 
daz. In MnG this weakened z has become « — wa*ner (vassr), 
(/(MS (das)— but in MHG it never rhymes on *, from which 
it was DO doubt distinguished by its dentality — S*. Initially, 
and after cones, and when doubled (both by Gmc and West 
Gmc doubling) A, t,p remain affricates: i^om, Cj*or»=OE corn. 
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ioercA=zv?eorc, V)e{c)chen ^weccan \ pienning:=p^ingy ielp/ian^ 
Aelpan, sie(p)pA€n=scfpj)an, In the above-mentioned Frankish 
text the strong affiicate of ^ is written z, that of tt being ex- 
pressed by tc between vowels, by z finally: zit=01& ttd, Aolz= 
Aolt, setzan UDS=sfltan, scaz=scaU. In the other texts they 
write zz in sezzan as in wazzar etc. 

829. In the combinations sk^ st, sp, tr^ At, ft the stops are 
not shifted : Jisk^QiEi Jisc, stein=stdn, tretan^^tredan, feAtan= 
feoAtan, 

380. The change of ^ etc into i etc, as in iiporan^Ol^ geboren^ 
is confined to a few of the most southern dialects, g etc 
probably had their present South Gm pronunciation a* etc. 
WGmc gg etc, on the other hand, are regularly unvoiced: 
Arucki = OE Arycg, petti = b^dd. 

831. Gmc/ was first voiced and then stopped, becoming d, 
as in dom, erda^O^J)orn, eorpe. The intermediate w is written 
tA and dA, rarely with the OE d, 

332. Gmc/was no doubt voiced like/, but having become 
a lip-teeth instead of a simple lip cons., it was not stopped. 
The resulting > is expressed by f in the oldest texts, in 
accordance with OE usage, afterwards by the Bomance w, v : 
fater (t7a^^)=0E fader, fluot^fldd, grdvo=:g&rctfa. In some 

late texts v is written initially after a preceding voiced sound, 
/ after a breath : tu vdAest, iA fdAe, showing that v really 
meant >. * 

333. Gmc V, being a lip-cons., was easily stopped, becoming 
i, as in Aaban (OE Aafen, Gmc *Aavand) ptc of Aeffen (Goth. 
Aafjan^JJE Afbban) * lift.' This b is sometimes written p in 
the southern dialects. 
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EUNES. 

QEEUANIC. 

The consideration of the DationiJ Germanic aJphabet — 
the Runic — has been deferred to the present place because its 
development cannot be understood without reference to the 
Gmc consonant-system. 

334. The oldest- — ^common Gmc — Runic alphabet of 24 
letters is preserved in inscriptions going back to about the 
third century A.D. The order ajid values of its letters are 
as follows : 

1*345^78 9 10 II 13 13 14 15 115 

Fn>|^R<x^*:H■^|§^wy^: 

fu)>arkgw hnijeupzs 

17 18 19 30 21 23 33 34 

tbemlijod 

836. As regards the origin of the runes, there can be no 
doubt that they are taken either from the Greek or the Latin 
alphabet, 

338. The changes of shape in the runes are the result of the 
material on which they were carved, nl slabs of beechwood. 
The first result of this was the substitution of angles for 
curves : whether wo derive the runic b and k from the later 
Latin curved or the earlier Latin and Greek angular forms, 
the result would necesaariSy be the same. So also with *. 
The second main change was the elimination of horizontal 
lines, aa shown in the t \ this was to avoid cutting along the 
grain of the wood, which causes splintering and indistinctness. 
Convenience of cutting led to the substitution of perpendi- 
cular for sloping strokes, as in the a, and also to inversion 
of some of the letters, as we see in the w. So alao I would 
have assumed the form it has, w^hether it was taken from the 
Greek-Latin V or the exclusively Greek f. Finally, we have 
the principle of compactness : the side-strokes are never 
allowed to rise or descend beyond the top or bottom of the 




MdNi^H'Mdl-«. Wc«Bft«B^d=GR«k-I«tm>tfa>t 
Om iMfai aUm MgM be ln^ ■■ I &Me thae is no 
■ III I lily far JililifjiiH * • in>^ ^ O^lt^ mmj^: ii nay 
}Mt M wvO be ft ModSfieMkn of tke aapdv cqamlent of the 
0ndc4«tiii 0, vUek womU, baidov ksw beoi fisUe to 
foiifariiw witb erne of tfce &«■■ of the g-mw ^ iriiiefa is 
MMdylfartoraaaagidsr^. ' 

MT. Tbe ft ft ee nt h laae 't' ocean only in the veiy oldest 
fif mtinsHen iaeenptione, wlien it n the n^alu- symbol of 
thai front-nodified r whidi wtutd* far Gme ;. s^ in the nom. 
sg XM^-f ly ff<utiT=lA Jtotiis, originsl r being represented by 
It, M to HftltfF Jioma. The t— irhieb has the fono :f (|mi&- 
iiibljr unly on omsmental Tsne^) in one alphabet — seems to 
point to the old Greek-Italian T rather than the late Latin Z. 

330. We may now turn to the new letters. ^ >} is cleaily 
a rwluplicatiun of < i, and ^j of I > (possibly of <). f w is 
proljably a tnotlJIication of runic H u. 

880. Xif aixl M '^ appear to be reduplications oi ii and 
Qrevk-I'Attn D reHpectively. Another \'iew is that they are 
tiie Ureolt X ii and ® tk reap. ; but it is diiBcult to Bee how 
thoM letten coaM have been applied to Gmc sounds which at 
that time were either Ar. gh, dk or else some modification 
of them— ono would rather expect them to be applied to the 
Omc reproHentative« of Ar. kh, k, th, I. The use of Greek- 
Ijatin D to expreHM / Beoms to point to a stage in which 
+ tixpn'HHiMl both t and /, ^ both d and S — that is, when 
VonuTB liEW liad begun to work, as is further shown by the 
•xistuuuu of a runic i. When dU became simple d, a new sign 
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was made by first doubling and then joining back to back two 
ta, so that the old ^ ^ came to have the exclusive value?, 
which was afterwards made to include that of/, in order to 
avoid the greater ambiguity of 1*=both I and/. The value 
of OE 3 was in later times extended in the same way, so 
that it stood for the breath as well as the voiced sound. The 
runic X y was probablj' formed, on the analogy of M> ^y * 
modification of <, which, in the runic alphabet as in the Latin, 
seems to have been originally the only back cons. 

340. The value of runic p/ does not prove conclusively 
that the runic alphabet must be of Latin origin, for in Greek 
itself such spellings && Fim = Fe from Ar. *aive through *»wfie, 
show that the digamma must often have had the sound of o. 

341. The evidence of the forms of the letters is strongly in 
favour of the Latin origin, but chronological arguments show 
that the runes must have been borrowed several centuries 
before our era, at a time when tlie Germanic tribes could not 
have been influenced by the Komans, for otherwise sufficient 
time would not he allowed for their divergence from their 
original forms. On the whole tbe most probable theory 
seems to be that the runes are of indirect Greek origin, and 
that they were adopted by the Goths from some non-Germanic 
tribe of central Russia about the third century B.o. 



OLD-ESGLISH. 

342. The following changes of form and value occur in 
the OE runes. Aa the sound a became a very generally in 
OE, P naturally took the latter value, a new sign for a 
being formed by a slight modification — ff a. The name of 
F^ was *angu4, which in OE by regular sound-change becomes 
OS; hence I* with a slight modification — f^ — became the symbol 
of o, 6, keeping the place of the old f^, which with its new 
value was relegated to the end of the alphabet. The name of 
the original o-rune was o/j7, which in OE became ir/ii; hence 
ft assumed the value (e, tr. A sign for y was made by com- 
bining u and i into ffl. The diphthong T ea (or eo'i) is of 
obscure origin. Of the conss. Q j was disused because n had 
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been stopped into m, and as ff before front vowels had become 
m, the rune x ^^^ became the symbol of original J as well 
as of ff. The pure back a was then provided with a special 
symbol by modifying X into ^ ffdr. In the OE runes i is 
represented by k ^^» ^^ various forms, and by )R, which is 
evidently a modification of the ffdr-rane, and probably stands 
for the back a as distinguished from q, of which cen appears 
to be the proper symbol. 

343. The following is the correspondence of the OE and 
Gmc runes to the original Greek or Latin forms. 
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OLD-ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

DIALECTS AND TEXTS. 

344. There were four chief dialects of OE : {i) Northumbnan 
(North.), {z) Mercian (Merc), corresponding to the later Mid- 
land, (3) Went-Saxon (WS), {4) KejitM (Kt). North, and Merc. 
together form the Anglian group. Kt representa the dialect 
of the Jutea, WS that of the Saxons ; together they form the 
Souther a group. 

346. The oldest dat«d ma containing OE words is a Kt 
charter of 679, but some of the Runic inacriptions are prob- 
ably older. At the end of the 9th cent, a great revival of 
prose literature in WS took place under AKred, and hence- 
forth WS becomes the official language of the laws and 
charters, although the local dialecta are still represented in 
more or less unsophisticated texts. The OE texts up to gcx) 
preserved in contemporary mas, with the exception of Alfred's 
works and the Chronicle, together with the Runic inscription/i, 
are given in my Oldest English Texts (OET). 

348. North, extended from the Humher to the Forth. 
Early North. (eNorth.) from 700 or earlier to 800 or some- 
what later is scantily represented by Runic inscriptions, 
short poems and proper names, all printed in OET. Late 
North, (INorth.) of the latter half of the 10th cent, is repre- 
sented by the interlinear gloss in the Durham Gospels (Du.) 
and the Durham Ritual (Rit.), both of which are quite &ee 
a 2 
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both from WS and Scandinavian influence. There are no 
North, characters. 

847. Mercian extended from the Thames northward. 
eMerc. is represented (partly at least) by the Corpus glossary 
(Cp), and in a very pure and consistent form by the Vespasian 
Psalter (VP), which is probably (as also Cp ?) West-Mercian, 
and by some WMerc. charters. IMerc. (South Yorkshire) 
is represented by the interlinear gloss in the Bushworth ms 
of the Gospel of Matthew (Bu.), the gloss on the other gospels 
being a copy of Du. The language of the later Merc, charters 
is greatly mixed with WS. 

348. WS occupied the whole district south of the Thames, 
with the exception of Kent, and apparently of SuiTey, whose 
dialect seems to be nearly Kt. WS seems also to have 
spread up the valley of the Severn, and so encroached on the 
Merc, dialect. The oldest document of WS is a charter of 
778, followed by one of 847. There are very few eWS 
charters. The most important eWS texts are Alfred's trans- 
lation of Gregory's Pastoral Care (Past.), and of Orosius 
(Or.), together with the Parker text of the Chronicle (PChr), 
all preserved in contemporary mss. IWS is represented most 
purely in -^Ifric's Homilies (-^fcH). 

349. eKt is represented (partly at least) by the Epinal 
and Erfurt glossaries (Ep., Ef.), the former probably written 
at the beginning of the 8th cent., and by numerous charters 
in an apparently pure dialect. IKt is represented by a 
few charters and by glosses on the Proverbs of Solomon 
(Kgl). 

360. Very little is known of the East-Anglian dialects of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, although there are a few late Suffolk 
charters. The East- Anglian dialects (perhaps including that 
of Essex) seem to have had some features in common with 
Kt (which may be partly the result of common WS influence), 
forming with it a special South-Eastern group. 

361. Most of the IWS mss which are copies of earlier ones 
show a mixture of forms of different periods : they never 
retain the older forms consistently, and hardly ever carry out 
their own spellings consistently. There is also a considerable 
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mixture of dialect. This is especially the case in f&e 'poetical 
texts, which are mostly loth and nth cent, copies of.Anglian 
originals, *'■'■'. 

0RTnOGR.\rHT. 

363. (The Anglo-Saxons brought with them to England;; 
their national runic alphabet. On their conversion to chria- "' 
tianity they adopted the Latin alphabet in its British form.'J 
At first the Latin and the Runic alphabet continued to be 
used side by side, the one in writing, the other in inscriptions, 
without influencing one another. In the oldest mas we find 
w expressed by v(i(), / by M, and it is not till the 9th century 
that these digraphs are generally superseded by the more 
convenient p and Ji of the Runic alphabet. Some of the in- 
scriptions show a mixture of Koman uncials and runes. 

353. The OE alphabet consisted of the following letters, 
those in Q being only occasionally used : a, is, e, (/), i, 0, u,y; 
b,c,d,3,f,g,h, {k), I, m, n, p, (qv), r, s, i, ^, w, x, {:;}. 

364. In determining the values of the letters in OE we 
must be guided by the traditional pronunciation of Latin, 
remembering, however, that the pronunciation leamt by the 
Anglo-Saxons was more archaic than that of the Continent. 
The evidence of such Welsh loan- words as ctryr from Lt cira 
shows that the Celts pronounced Lt c^ as a everywhere, and it 
, is to Celtic tradition we must ascribe such OE spellings as 
Cen(=our Kent, while in the OHO of the 8th cent, c before 
front vowels was used to express (ts), as in cit=zU. z still 
had ite original value of,(dz), as shown by the spelling ladiarm 
=Lazaraa in Past. OE spelling is also very archaic in its 
retention of y in its original value of Greek u f, while in 
OHO it had been confounded with i, and almost entirely 
disused. ^ = f survives to the present day in Swed. and Dan,, 
having been introduced into Scandinavia by the Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries. Lastly may be noted the separation of ae, oe 
and e, which on the Continent were soon levelled under simple 
e. Here, again, the Scandinavian languages show English 
influence, of is always written in two letters, but ae is coa- 
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tracted jUil<)r a, especiaUy in WS, the earlier texts writing in- 
differc^^tij^ ae^ a^ ( (in which the tag is a shortened a), and — 
by c^^^on of the tag of / — e. In VP e is regularly written 
forlihort a^ and a, ae, f are reserved for a. In Kt, both early 
'tepl late, € is freely used both for a and a. In this book the 
.I'f^ of the mss is printed «, to avoid confusion with the normal- 
. " -r'bied f parallel to p. 

'-\** 856. There is, however, a good deal of uncertainty about 
'•** OE pronunciation, owing especially to the defects of their 
consonant-symbols, ^, for instance, being a very ambiguous 
letter. Here we must be guided by comparison with the 
cognates, and with the ME and MnE forms, as also by the 
laws and analogies of OE itself, and the variations of its 
spellings. 

STRESS (metre) ^ 

856. As quantity and stress are as essential elements of 
metre as time and barring are of music, it follows that the 
metres of a dead language ought to be, or at least may be, 
sure guides to its quantity and stress. 

But in practice it is impossible fully to harmonize the 
natural quantity and stress of a language with the artificial 
quantity and stress of metre : one or other must go to the 
walL Thus, our present verse is based mainly on the natural 
stress of the language, each strong stress marking the begin- 
ning of a foot (bar). But the stress-groups of ordinary speech 
amount to nothing more than prose: to make these stress- 
groups into metrical feet it is necessary to have them of equal 
(or proportionate) length, and in English verse we lengthen 
or shorten syllables without scruple in order to make the feet 
of the requisite length. In Greek and Latin, on the contrary, 
the language itself supplied the quantities, and the division 
into feet (barring) was effected by an artificial metrical stress 
(ictus), which completely overrode the natural stress of the 
language. It was natural in Greek and Latin to found metre 
on the quantities rather than the stresses of the language 
partly because stress was probably not very prominent, but 

* Ri^g«r : Die alt- und angelriichiilgohe verskanst. 
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mainly because of the strictness and clearness of the dis- 
tinctions of quantity and their entire independence of position 
and accent. In English these conditions are so imperfectly 
fulfilled that it is almost impossible to reproduce in it even so 
simple a metre as the Greek hexameter. In some languages, 
especially those which have no marked distinctions of stress 
(and quantity) the natural language supplies nothing but the 
number of syllables, which ia strictly adhered to, such a 
variation as daa for da (as in the hexameter) not being allowed. 
We have then three varieties of metres, if we class them 
according to their linguistic basis : ( i ) sireti-metre, (2) qtiantitf- 
metre, (3) gylialile-aietre. 

367. There are, of course, endless compromises possible. 
Even in Greek there can be no doubt that the natural quan- 
tities were often forced in metre ; and in English the best 
poets are influenced by an unconscious respect for tJie natural 
quantities of the language. 

358. Old-English verse is a remarkable instance of such 
a compromise. In it the number of syllables is perfectly 
indiiferent, as long as they do not int<?rfere with the other 
conditions. Quantity is rigorously observed within certain 
limits, but the main element is the natural stress of the 
language, both word- and sentence-stress, whose laws are 
observed with great strictneas. Alliteration is indissolubly 
connected with stress. Each full (long) verse has four stresses, 
and is divided by the caesura into two half (short) verses, 
bound together by alliteratioo : one or two accented syllables 
in the first half verse and one in the second beginning with 
any vowels (generally different) or the same consonant, the 
last alliterative syllable being always the last but one : 
pucom i'nngan | ealdor Jiegna, 
rfffedcene monn | t^oraege weorjiod. 

859. The alhterating syllable must not only be the stressed 
one of the word it belongs to, but this word must also have 
the strongest stress of any in the half verse. We know by 
the written accents of OHG mss that in all syntftctical com- 
binations of nouns (subst, or adj.) the first member of the 
group had the main stress, the verb being regularly subordinated 
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t«j the noun, and the metrical laws show the same principla 
was followed in OE also. Thus in such a line as 

8unu Bea.n9tanea | »6}>e gehfeste 
<««« necessarily takes the alliteration because it precedes 
Beanstdtiei, and such a line as Beanatanet suiiti gope gelee^le 
would be impossible, because then Beaa»fAne» would take the 
chief stress and alliteration, while, on the other hand, it would 
be quite regular if some verb were substituted for BhawstAnes, 
So also in such groups as ■peoileri. -.tnwre, ■mare -.peoden ' famous 
prince,' 'earan, :ticd, 'tiregeit \fel, peoiien -.Hropgar, ■icordum -.wig, 
'hand awl -.rand ' hand and shield.' Quantitative, half-pro- 
nominal adjectives, such eafela, manig, eall form an exception: 
leatlet •manne^nnei. 

390. Pronouns are general ly subordinated to verbs as well as 
to nouns, often also to prepositions : nanig heora pohte, -of hicra 
■aPflum. Emphatic pronouns, such as *elf, op/er, ale, &gper are, 
however, treated like nouns. Even unemphatic personals 
and demonstratives (articles) sometimes take the full stress 
from a noun or another pron. : 'uneer tw?ija 'us two,' /a 'tne 
9ealdest,on pam dmge pmei life*. 

861. Adverbs are treated Uke nouns when they form a sort 
of compound with a following noun or verb : -wide g&Hene, 
■feorran eumeit, ■inn gaii, -li st^ndan. K the adv. follows the 
verb, it generally loses its stress; -tvlUan purh, -fehp dper to. 
In other cases adverbs, especially quantitative and intensive (ep 
the corresponding adjj.,§ 359) do not generally take the stress: 
miele -liofre, ful picc/ice, nealle* •»icm/ice ' not pleasantly.' 
Other adverbs, such as ii, sva, par, ponnt sometimes take the 
stress from the verb, but often not : panon he getohle, hi 
'lamp eowf 

862. A finite verb is generally subordinated to an in- 
finitive, participle or finite verb dependant on itself, just as if 
they were nouns : ge mdton -gangan^ 'bldan wolde, eow hit '9[egan, 
Air tindon ge'fgrede, mvSdon ptst he 'ware. 

868. The fundamental principle of OE sentence-stress 
evidently was to stress the modifying, attributive word, which 
was generally put before the word modified. 
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Composi tion-Btr esB. 
364. In composition tbo same principle is evident: the 
modifying word comes first, ajid takea the Btress, as in ■heofon- 
rice, -heard-^eg ' hard of edge,' -mp-fad, -eorp-Ue, where the un- 
Btressed second element has had its vowel shortened (Goth. 
-Uik). 

Abstract (verbal) substantives compounded with inseparable 

particles throw the stress on to the particle in the same way. 

as in 'aml-giraru, and the analogy of Sk makes it probable that 

this was also the parent Ar. accent. The corresponding 

verbs take the stress on the rOot, the particle being often 

■weakened, so that we have in OE such pairs as : 

■and-giet ' intelligence' on'gietan 

■»f-Jmnca 'grudge* of-]jyncan 

■or-Jianc ' device ' ii-J»gnean 

■uj)-gang ■ escape ' o(»gangan 

■bi-ggug ' worship ' be-gangan 

Substantives corresponding to verbs with separable prefixes 
(361) take the stress ou the particle in the same way, thus 
to the separable compound verb -inn-gait corresponds the in- 
separable compound subst. -hrn-gang. 

385. The different treatment of substt and verbs is due 
to the fact that andyiet etc were true compounds already in 
parent Gmc, while in on'gieian as well as inn-gdn there was 
only a loose collocation of the two elements, so that the accent 
could be put either on the particle or verb, according as the 
one or the other was more emphatic. In Sk there is no such 
thing as inseparable verb -composition. In a normal Sk 
independent sentence the verb is put at the end and bos no 
accent, which is taken by the preceding particle, as in dpa 
gacckati ' he goes away,' while in a dependant sentence the 
particle yields its stress to the verb, as in 1/0 'pa gdcchati ' who 
goes away.' The former corresponds to the OE 'inn-gdn, the 
latter to ■icHiaH /lurA, oa-gie(an. Such compounds as ongielan 
did not become inseparable till the prefix bad lost its in- 
dependent meaning, as also, in many cases, its independence 
of form. 
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366. The same stressing of the root-word is common in 
compounds of prep. + subst or adverb, such as td'dag, ofdune^ 
tdrgadrey beforan, where we have similar weakenings of the 
first element, ofdune becoming adune, and even dune in dune^ 
9tigany be-utan becoming bui^rn, etc 



QUANTITY. 

Metres 

367. The line quoted above 

}>a com inn-gan | ealdor }}egna 

is an example of the quantitative element in OE verse in its 

simplest form : 

aa aa I aa aa 

While the quantity of the unstrest syllables is indifferent, the 
substitution of such a word as cyning for ealdor would spoil the 
verse : it would be too short. 

368. Such a half-verse as cyning on corpre is, on the other 
hand, correct, because aaa is metrically equivalent to da, 

369. The number of unaccented syllables between the 
stresses may be increased even to three, as in csred ge^ohte^ 
9iBgd€ %l pe ciipe. But such a half- verse as *^re9ta 9ohte would 
be impossible, because when a long strest syllable is followed 
by a medial syllable, this medial syllable takes a secondary 
stress, and the verse becomes too heavy. 

370. The following are the five main types of the second 
half-verse, which is more regular in its structure than the 
first (note that the quantity of weak and half-strong syllables, 
and of strong syllables at the end of a verse is indifferent) : 

(a) aa aa : ealdor )>egna 

{b) -a(a) aa a : si]>)>an merest wear)? 

(r) -a(a) a aa : ond hea)?ow^um 

(d) a a-aa : feond manncynnes 

((?) aaa a : SuJ^d^na folc 

371. It will be observed that the truncation of the second 
foot of (4) and of the first of (<?) is made up by the initial weak 

' Sievera : Zur rhythmik dea gennAnischeii AllitterationsTenes (Paul nnd 
Bnoiies Beitriige, z). 
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syllables— the ' auftakt,' while (rf) and (c) are weighted by the 
additional half-atreaa, whose quantity is indifferent. Similarly 
in (fl) if the second half of the fii-st foot is a half-atreat syllable, 
the following etresa-sy liable may be short, as in -ii'yrii -.oft 
nfrej), a'a aa being felt as of equal weight with aa aa. 

372. In (c) the immediate succession of two long etresB- 
syllables aa in ffeiiit fiafdon ia generally avoided, either by 
resolving the Brat stress into two short syllables, as in the 
example above, or else by having the next stresa-syllable 
short, aa in on hml Dfna. Here there is no eompenaation else- 
where in the verse. 

373. In the first half-verae tie same types re-appear, but 
with certain licenses in the introduction of half-strong and 
weak syllables, which are often associated with double alliter- 
ation. 

Orthography. 

374. The metre enables us to settle the quantity of accented 
vowels with certaintj' in many caees, but in many it fails. It 
tells us nothing about the quantity of unatrcst vowels (for the 
fact that Bueh a word aa himlere takes a aecondary stress on 
its second syllable has nothing to do with the length of that 
syllable), or of vowels followed by more than one eons. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine the ms evidence. 

376. Doubling of long vowels ia common in the oldest mss, 
and occurs throughout the OE period. It is often confined 
to monosyllables, as in aa ' ever.' 

376. In VP the short a is written *, as in cetler, hefde, bee, 
if being written ae (<?, /■), as in fiael, dal, dflan. The diphthong 
ei having become sifliple e, this sound is sometimes exprest by 
ei, as in eil, deid=el, (led in Cp, /einff Du. In WS ig is used 
to express l, as in axligge in the Past., wiggend, and in the later 
hig=hi, etc. 

377- There are a few sooents in Cp, and in the loth cent. 
they become common, though there is no ms which accents 
fully. VP has a few doublings, but no accents. Accents and 
doubling are sometimes combined r mif, wnf GET, da BIH. 
Sometimes two accents are written on one vowel (as in a 
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charter of 997). The OE accent is the *apex * of the Latin 
inscriptions. According to the general principles of British 
calligraphy it is generally finished off (like the straight final 
stroke of many letters) with a tag, which has misled most 
German editors into printing it as a circumflex. It is often 
difficult to know what vowel it is put on, but as there can be 
no doubt that it was written upwards, we must assume that 
it is meant to be over the letter where it b^ins. But it often 
b^ins distinctly on a preceding or following cons., and is 
sometimes even shifted on to the vowel of another syllable : 
b^ganum, begaHum Leechd., iccerdn^ a^ds Or. In the first instance, 
however, the accentuation may be intentional (cp 381). 

378. As the older editors omit the accents, while Kemble 
and the Germans normalize, and Thorpe sophisticates the ms 
evidence, it is difficult to get at it. Thorpe's Chronicle is, 
however, reliable. So also are the Cambridge ed. of the 
Gospels, Cockayne's Leechdoms, Godwin's Gu]>lac, the Blick- 
ling Homilies (BIH), and my own GET, Past., and Or. 

379. The accuracy of the mss differs greatly. The best 
is the (Lauderdale) Or., which has hardly more than two 
undoubted errors. PChr has nothing doubtful down to 
937 (except tceg). Both mss, however, accent sparingly, and 
confine their accents to a few words, such as the pret. yj^*. 
The Cambridge ms of iEfcH printed by Thorpe (but not as 
printed by him) is fairly good, as also the WS Gospel of Mtt. 
The Past, accents freely, but often very inaccurately : it would 
be easy to pix)ve from this text that every vowel in the 
language was long ; if, however, we disregard every case in 
which a word is accented only once, most of the anomalies 
disappear. In the following details a single occurrence of a 
doubled vowel, or of an accent in Or. has been considered 
authoritative, but, as a rule, no quotations have been made 
from the accented words of the other texts unless the word (or 
some inflection etc of it) occurs at least twice in the same ms. 
Wherever an isolated form is quoted from these texts, it is 
enclosed in (). 

380. In some cases it seems doubtful whether the accent 
was not meant to indicate something else than quantity. 
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neopouard, eiHatll^ in Cp, together with Kidliun (OET), seem to 
show that I*, M« were used for conaonantal v,vii=w. Cp('K«=Lt 
pi» in the Leeehd. Such accentuations as /h7« (twice on one 
page in Past,), 6pene (Past.), eijning (Chr), geeiron (Chr), ahre<Ue 
(jEfcH) cannot possibly indicate length, which would be against 
metre and the whole history of the language, and if they mean 
anything at all, it must be sti-ess, which the scribe confused 
with quantity. 

381. But there are many accents which cannot be anything 
but the result of pure carelessness. The accents not being 
required by the reader (I myself being able to read an un- 
accented quite as fluently as an accented text), came to be 
regarded as ornaments, without which the page had a bare 
look, and were consequently partly written mechanically, 
partly dashed in almost at random. Sometimes, of course, 
quantity-marks are a help, as in the case of God&nd god, which 
latter is often written gooil,g6d in the homilies, the striving 
after distinction being evident in such a collocation as godea 
good in BIH. Hence when a scribe deliberately writes Uod 
with an accent, as happens once in the Or. and several times in 
.^fcH, we can only ascribe it to careless neglect of the context. 
So also when we find in GuJjI. ic write subj. pret. followed by 
the correct pres. ic vrite. A very puzzling feature of some 
later tests, such aa two mss of the Leeehd., is their accentua- 
tion of inflectional syllables : bogdg, wesrdn, buterdn, tiamdii, 
iylfdn, drincdn, gehv)adiim, langim, wearmilm, wundiim, nemnid. 
But this is probably merely the result of dashing in the 
accents after the page has been written, the accent being 
meant for the preceding syllable. It often happens that the 
accents get worse in the middle of a ms. Thus in Past, they 
seem more careless after pp. 70-80, and in the WS Luke there 
is a marked change for the worse after cap, 12. 

882. The results of metrical and accentual evidence can 
often be confirmed by that of ME, especially as shown in 
Orm'a spelling, and MnE. 

383. The lengthening of final strest vowels is proved by 
the accents : ve, gee, H Du. ; hi Ru. ; he, hi jEfcH ; he, pi, me, 
pi, hi, hig Mtt. In Mtt the emphatic pronominal ire is often 
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accented : pU jr* 9e be pam pe geetceden j*. . ; se 9e tonyrpS. . ; se 
hyd, . ; 96 pe 9egd, The article te is not accented in Mtt, and 
rarely elsewhere. There is no accentual authority for a dis- 
tinction between ne ' neither ' and ne * not,* nS occurring only 
sporadically in both senses — oftenest in that of ' not' 

384. There is unmistakable evidence of lengthening before 
single conss. in subordinate monosyllabic words : 

^(prep. and adv.) Past., Or., Chr. 

6n (prep, and adv.) Past., Or., Du., .^cH. Also dn in Or. 

dc (conj.) BIH, Leechd. Orm has ace, 

at prp. VP. dat VP. gUi Past, ggt, git SSxSL ; gyt often 
elsewhere. 

For other words the evidence is not so full : 

U (OET), Past, (often), and elsewhere. h{9 Chr. p^t Chr. 
Pronominal pet in Mtt. 

him Or. 

ic Ct. mec Du. 

hit (OET). hwM iEfcH. 

386. Lengthening in the following prefixes seems to fall 
under the same head : 

Sr-vene iEfcH, Srsorgneste Past. 

in^yn Mtt. 

un^asecge^ifUic^ ungemeilicy unmxU'tung Or. in- Du., w£fcH, Mtt, 
Gu)>l. 

wdnn-spedig Or. = tra«-. 
fSrddn in Or. is more doubtful. 

386. If the lengthenings of on and of nn- etc are parallel, 
we should expect to find the prefix a- (which was probably 
short at an earlier period) lengthened in the same way as 9wd 
etc. That this was the case is proved by the accents : drede 
etc OET, dsendan etc Or., Past., Ru., ^fcH, GuJ?l. (not in Du. ?). 
The later weakenings oion and of seem to have been lengthened 
by the analogy of this older a-: {dweg^ dmang, df!une) = onweg, 
ongemang, ofdune Chr. tSbrac PChr shows that the older prefix 
ti^ was levelled under the prp. td, 

387. There are similar lengthenings in strong words also : 
boor, goor Cp. foor (?) Ep. w^r ' man ' Past. 

w^l Past. 
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paat=pis/i Cp. 

luob Cp, IdfP&st. (often), MiiM, and elaewUere. login 0. 
fraatn, haam Ep. 
bel(t) compar., I6twrenca», a»dgt/(ej Past. 

388. These lengthenings seem to be the result of analogy: 
an-, for instance, becoming ««- because there are several 
common words ending in -«« {din, iiiit etc), but onlj rare and 
doubtful ones in -tin [ge^uu, ge»lun, gemun). on, again, ia the 
only word in -on, except /on and hicon, which are practically 
mere variants (A pavt and hwam, and are frequently written 
pan, hwan (there are, of coui-ae, many words in -pu = -an, such 
as geinpu, »K-pit). teer and tcnl are almost the only words in -ei 
and -er (except the imperatives ier, »tel, which would follow 
the analogy of beran, slelaii), there being also very few in -f/-, 
and none in ~fl. The only words in -of are of, hof lof while 
there are many in 5 [/lof sb, prt, behof krof, glqf etc). The only 
words in -or are bor, gor, *por, dor, the last two being probably 
long as well as the others. gH ' yet ' ia almost the only word 
in -et besides {a)ul)get and let. The only word in ^t is b{t, 
where the analogy of meaning of betan may have helped the 
lengthening. Short monosyllables aeera to be altogether in 
a minority in OE. 

389. The original short vowels were no doubt preserved (i) 
in inflections: I6f, lofe; lofu; (2) when the word waa un- 
unphatic. 

380. Booc in Ep. for the normal mec of Cp and bnuc in Cp 
= au«: 'buccula' of Ep. look like a confusion between conso- 
nant- and vowel-length. So also ie dnn Ct, m6ri, m6nn, tiidii, 
«H(f«», »i/«. Past., mif'i Or., wa'», mdn Chr. Many of these last 
are the impersonal man • one,' which was weak, and probably 
had a short n, and therefore falls under the same head as on. 
ke ottg{({t) Past. (i?««, ?(>*) Past. 

881. {arisgas, vdcc, ^cce, uHm!(=wriroi, liidte]iih=bllende) in 
Du. show the confusion still more clearly: here the quantity 
ia indicated twice over. In (/rwin, Itnnen) the later history of 
the words seems to show that there was real doubling of the 
cons., as in dftor etc below. 

882. Accentuation of short syllables followed by an un- 
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strest syllable is mostly sporadic (380). But not in the 
following cases : 

h^fian ^fcH. 

hine ^fcH often. Analogy of A/? 

hafenleast^ h^fene iEfcH. 6fen Mtt. 6fer Past, (cp under 
Past.). 

{I6%ad^ gelSsai) Du. 

wMere John ; analogy of wM ? or confusion with ^toaUre ? 
ic Ste (StaUy Stad^ it) Mark, and similarly in Du. 

fMer GuJ>l. 

393. w lengthens in the WS -Iw : hiw iEfc, niwe iGfc, Mtt, 
Luke. 

394. g seems to have a lengthening influence : 
ddpg iEfcH, Luke and elsewhere. 

iceg Past., very often. 

hSga, hSgian ^fcH. * 

geglegen^ hr^gel GuJ>l. 

icgum Chr. 
So also in the verbal endings : ftsstnacigvJ Du., touniggendum 
BIH {gelacn{gan\ geendigean^ manianne {(Ifoncia^) Past. Here, 
however, the lengthening may be partly compensatory. The 
lengthening in dceg etc seems to be explained by iEfc*8 
spellings dceig^ weig, the accent really indicating the glide: 

396. The lengthenings before vowellikes + cons. (' group- 
lengthenings *) are important : 

r : rj? : f6r]) Qu)?l. 

m : drn iEfcH, Mark, Luke. berSm Du. yrnan Leechd. 
hSme Leechd. ]i6m Ct, GuJ?l. 

pt : eart BIH. P6rt Chr. 

pd : heardige Leechd. -geard Chr. fyrdy fird Chr. %Durdan 
Chr. 6rde Verc. w6rd ^fcH, Du., Luke. gewSrden Luke, broord 
Ef. is probably an error of the German scribe, {wyrdy forwyrd) 
BIH. 

1 : 11 : fT^/fe, fael [not in helh^ sellan, etc.] VP. aalle (dUe) 
Du. 

If: eaf/YF. 

Im : cfcalman VP. 
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paat=jiap Cp. 

loob Cp, /6f Past, (often), ^fcH, and elsewhere, loff in 0. 

fraam, haam Ep. 

bet[l^ compar., f^/tcrencas, aii(lg-il{e) Past. 

888. These lengthenings aeem to be the result of analogy: 
un-, for instanco. becoming in- because there are several 
common worda ending in -in (dua, iiin etc), but only rare and 
doubtful ones in -«» {gepun, gegfuii, gemun). on, again, is the 
onJy word in -on, exception and hicm, which are practically 
mere variants oijjam and hw^m, and are frequently written 
pan, kwan (there are, of course, many words in 'p}i=~an, such 
as ge'xffn, ttrpji). WBT and tcet are almost the only words in -tl 
and -VT (except the imperatives iw, ttel, which would follow 
the analogy of beran, gfelan), there being also very few in -^r, 
and none in -{I. The only words in -of are ^, hof, lof, while 
there are many in o {iof&h, prt, beAof, krof, glof&ia). The only 
■wordfi in -or are bor, gor, tpor, dor, the last two being probably 
long as well as the others, get ' yet ' is almost the only word 
in -et bi'sides {aml)get and Hft. The only word in {I is b(.-t, 
where the analogy of meaning of bSian may have helped the 
lengthening. Short monoayllables seem to be altogether in 
a minority in OE. 

380. The original short vowela were no doubt preserved ( i ) 
in inflections : I6f, lofes, lofu ; (a) when the word wsb un- 
empbatic. 

890. tooe in Ep. for the normal »occ of Cp and bvuc in Cp 
= iKC(; 'buecula' of Ep. look like a confusion between conso- 
nant- and vowel-length. So also le dntt Ct, tndn, fii6/in, man, 
mdiin, men. Past., mm Or., man, mdii Chr. Many of these laet 
are the impersonal man ' one,' which was weak, and probably 
had a short n, and therefore falls under the same bead as on. 
he OHgil{l) Past. {Sit, 3m) Past. 

381. [aHxsan, icdcc, 4cce, unr6ilt=unTui, btdf-ende=bllfnde) in 
Du. show the confusion still more clearly : here the quantity 
is indicated twice over. In (lixin, Unnen) the later history of 
the words seems to show that there was real doubling of the 
eons., as in dtfor etc below. 

392. Accentuation of short syllables followed by an un- 
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flroM {firiko ^1 OSaxcm), «ri©ftt, amefiaji=^*cmJi4rifjmm, orHim^z 
*^rkaUja, llie Bbort vowel in such a form ma fecrtt, idkidi 
the melm bLows to h&ve exiBted side by side with the nomial 
femt'M^ i« expleunefl by the influence of the oninflected ftorA, 
Tli/e lii/etre alik> ehowH pyrel^pyrtl^ due to an older alternation 
^Piffli *J^rlfg from *Jnfrhil^ *pyrkle9. 

401. The dropping of g (chiefly in IWS) before /, «, d 
leiigthenA the preceding vowel : 

ill Paiit. 

f/i« Or., iEfcH. g^nWeri*, ongen HiL befrinende, befrdn JEfcEL 
pill Mtt| Luke. 

geui^il^ bfUil Or. #/^^fc, /tW^ iEfcH, Luke. Ir/kd QuJ>l. 

408. Wluin, in inflection, derivation, or composition, another 
cont). Ih Hildi^d to a conH. preceded by a long vowel, the length 
of thu vowi'l HoeniH to bo generally kept : 

heruumliiH Dii. rOian Clir. gii^ung Past. 

io tli'mne PaHt., iElcll. 

H'lfiHUH Or. 

uingmi'd Mtt. 

>tr>/ ( = ^^//. >»«7r/), #f;^/ {^aceofeP) Or. i^^ {-Jadep, latep) 
MM\.yvmiftU\Mi. pettSW hMeJin. l^dejirde ImV^. ge- 
it't'Hth' Cp. gt'jIjitHiie (iu\ get'cdf Du. afedde Or. /^(f^ VP. 
/<?</</(• Ou|»l. tioHiiuM lUll. Ht^iom Or., Past., Luke. 

40a. Shoitouing U'fort^ cons.-groups is uncertain, the evi- 
iliUUH^ boiug» i>f iH>in*Hi\ pun^y negative. I have not met 
with Huv aiHvutpH U^foiv ^i in such woiils as hrokUy iohU^ge^ 
P^ht, \\Ki\ in tho fi»rius miKne, pinneixonx f/tin. pj/t. VP, however, 

404. Weak on in^ of stress in composition only occasionally 
Htuaton.H. -Jom and -Add stvm to have always kept their long 
\i»\\olvH: -doM Or.»Vciv.»-</t/tv#^ Past. ; -iJ^/ Past., iilfcH. -/iirand 
-ltd (\n proper names; op § 4oc) are very rarely accented. 
The !dK»rtncss of -lie is pivv^ni by the frequent 4et\ and by the 
niot!v, which, however, often shows h especially in the adver- 
bial -. '^ «■. The pivnouu Hot is accented in Du.. Past., and iEfcH. 

400. The \v»wel» of mili.vtional and derivative syllables 
appear U) have Uvn slu»rtcne\.l thixmghouc, as shown by their 
inu^rehun^* with one another and weakening into e. 
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40e. Lengthening of (c in strong preterites: hr^e, icr4c, tM, 
hf^d Or., s^t Chr., gebSr j^fcH, together with gcjiAm jEfeH, aeems 
to be due to the influence of the plurals briieon., samoH etc. n-eet 
was probably protected from this lengthening by its want 
of stress and diflercnce of cona. (pi trdroii), but Chr. has k-4*. 
ell, et in Du, shows original lengthening (Olcel. At). 

407. The accentuation of the diphthongs calls for some 
remarks. In Or., Du., .^EfcH ea, eo are often accented, ca, eo 
hardly ever, but other mss confuse them more or leea. On 
the whole, the intention seems to be to put the accent on the 
first element: ea, eo. In ^fcH both elements are sometimes 
accented : eii, lS6f. In Or. ie ' river ' alternates with ie, and in 
jlifcH hi 'formerly' with iu. 

408. Foreign words appear to have had their atrest vowels 
long, the metro showing Satan, Ailara, Eve, Imc, Ddrul, Maria 
etc. In jJlfcH, however, we find Adam, Marfa. BIH has 
Adam. In these words every prominent syllable was prob- 
ably strest pretty evenly. 

Consonant-quantity- 

409. In OE metre such a word as irinite is exactly equiva- 
lent to vine, witce ' friend' being equivalent only to a mono- 
syllable such ae wis or irya«. Again, two such words as in 
the prp and inn the sb and adv are kept strictly apart by 
the double « ; for, although in* is often written iu, the n of 
the prp in is never doubled, except in very late mss verging 
on ME, where the distinction of quantity in final conss. was 
lost. Finally, of course, the distinction could only have 
been purely quantitative : I^, Lit, but between vowels it was 
probably syllabic, the second cons, beginning a new syllable : 
3ll[, ^I^-^]^, as in the MnE pen-in/fe ; such, at least, is the 
pronunciation of Mnlcel., Swedish and Italian. In eWS final 
cons. length is preserved after long as well as short vowels, 
as in heljieit 'commands ' ; but in IWS it seems to be shortened 
in such cases ; lelyt. IWS also aUows a tendency to shorten 
conss. medially in unstrest syllables, as in the gen. Ktntemt, 
gen. fern. o/ws=eWS wetlenues, operre. Shortening of doubling 
before another cons., as in the ace. maac. ealne, Midne=eaUne, 
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middne, may be only a graphic abbreviation, as it certainly 
is finally in ealy bed eic= eall, b^dd^ gen. ealles, b^ddes. The 
doubling of y is usually written cy (55 1), and this is scarcely 
ever shortened. 

410. OE cons.-doubling is partly Ar. and Omc (316), 
partly WGmc (325), partly the result of special OE develop- 
ments. The oldest of these last is the doubling of the breath- 
stops <?, ty jp together with A before r and /, alternating how- 
ever with retention of the single cons. : bit{t)er, appel from 
Gmc *bitra (Goth baitr), *aplay North. taAier (=WS tear) 
from Gmc *tahra. The variation between double and single 
conss. not only in different dialects but in the same text 
seems to point to an original inflection *bit(o)r (cp olr Ep.= 
the later otar, ottor in Cp), bittres etc, the development of the 
parasite-vowel preventing the doubling in the uninflected form. 
Doubling of t and d after long vowels, as in dfior^ (air in Ep.) 
* poison', naddre^foddor seems to be later. In IWS doubling 
after a long vowel before the r of the compar. is very com- 
mon : riccray deoppra, whence, by analogy, the adv deoppor. 

411. Other doublings are the result of syncopation and 
assimilation, as in laddey latt prt and 3 prs of ladaUy from 
^ladede, ladefi. 

VOWELS. 

412. The following is the OE vowel-system in its normal 
eWS form : 
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The ch&Dges by which the OE vowel-ayBtem developed out 
of the Gmc are partly isolative, but mainly combinative. 
a, ro, 9 

413. The most important of the isolative changes is that 
of Gmc a J into a f, which is common OE in sucli worda as 
trtsi, acer, fisder=Goiti. rat, air,/adar. When an a, i> or u 
follows, WS generally has a, thus datf has pi ilaffat, dat. pi 
(lagum. So also in iafoc ' hawk '. But in the oldest texts we 
find such forms as habu-c (Ef.), keluc (Ep.), where ei=\ (,^54), 
the later Cp showing habuc. So also Ep. has be»u and b(Vto 
against the baso of the Leiden gl. and WS. Ef., again, has 
hffra against the hara of Ep. and Cp. 

414. Aa we see, is is sometimes written e in the oldest 
texts. This spelling is regular in VP, where ^ is kept for a ; 
it is common also in Et. 

415. Gmc a does not chang-e to a before nasals. Ep. 
always writes a : gimaiig, gaaot, hand, tcamu. Cp sometimes 
wi'itcs a, but generally 0: ont/a, hand, acomo, VP writes a 
invariably. eNorth. generally and INorth. always wi'ite 0, 
a appearing only in the oldest texts. eWS writes a and o 
promiscuously, although the rarer words seem to favour a, 
the commoner 0. IWS writes a only. Early and late Kt 
write a and o promiscuously. We may sum up by saying 
that the Anglian dialects favour o, the Southern a. The a 
before nasals was at first no doubt simply ji, which was 
afterwards rounded, the nasality being gradually lost, giving 
J— ori^nal Gmc o, as in corn, being } — jist as Gmc jH 
became OE o (458). It is possible that the fluctuation be- 
tween a and in the earlier period is purely graphic, j lying 
between j and }, and therefore capable of being expressed 
either by a or o. 

416. In unemphatic words, such as on,J)(me, Jjonne, the is 
regularly preserved even in IWS, which alao separates the 
unatrest on- in onginnan from the streat an- in avgvm, eWS 
priffinn. In these unemphatic words the p no doubt became 
= }, which in IMerc. sometimes becomes », as in oUm^= 
padlprtg. 
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417. In IKt the o of on etc becomes a : an, ^ne, ^nme, 
anginmn. So also the -on of mfiectione becomes -an in IKt^ 

fta in KaraA = vaTon, earlier wtvrun. 

418. TTnatreHt Gmc a often becomes o onder the inflnence 
of a lip cona. Regularly ra of as a. prp and unatrest prefix, 
contrasting with the strest eef- in eefjmnca (364}, w has the 
Bame itifluenco in etfe-word {\'P), ta-wor/l (VP)=WS ierfe- 
Kearil, loweard^ WS hiaford from * hlnf-ic{e)ard, WS Os-wold, 6 
in Grha-l/ol'!, p in }terpoji-=]i^e-pffp 'troop-path'. Thia o is 
often weakened to a (cp § 417}: ierpafi, hlafard (VP). The 
occasional eWS wav=a-^» seems to point to *Kiog. 

419. As the change of a to ( is carried ont in Frisian — 
where however the \ is written ?. as in VP and Kt — except 
before nasals, we may assume that Gmc a became <e every- 
where in Anglo-Frisian, except when nasalized. 

430. The apparently anomalous vowels in the preterites 
am, bam, bard and in gters are explained by the ^--Bhifting 
(510J: the earlier forms of these words were *»-a««, *braHn, 
*6raii, gra$, which last is still preserved in the oldest texts. 



421. OE i is generally Gmc ■', as in tct/Yin, bindan. Gmc 
e becomes i in 0£ before nasals, as in niman, OHG neman, 
Olcel. nema. As ie had the sound of I in WS (474), i must 
have had that of the narrow L 



422. Answers to Gmc e: beraii, nest. As f had the open 
sound (46^), f probably had the close a6und [. 



423. Answers to Gmc «, aa in siiiiu, gelunden, and to Gmc 
o before naaals, as in ^en«?H«n = OHQ ffinoman, /mnor=OGQ 
donar (cp § 4ii)- Gmc also becomes u in OE after or 
before a lip cons., as in wulffutt, vfan, biicca=OB.G Kolf, vol, 
obana, bocch. The analogy of 1 makes it probable that the 
OE tt had the narrow sound 1. 
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424. u preceded by «^ is often the result of the influence of 
that cons, on a following to from i (431, 434)) as in wudii-^ 
older tcioduy widu. So also in wuduwe (taidwe VP), tauce ' week.* 
tcu^ from wech- is frequent in IWS : awurd^ ^wv^ter=eWS sweard, 
eweostor. 

o 

425. Answers to Omc 0, as in gecoren^ gold^ god. As g had 
the open sound, probably had the close sound }. 

426. preceded by to is often a later smoothing of eo, as in 
WS woruld from weoruld (VP), INorth. sword from sweord, 

ea, eo 

427. These diphthongs are mainly the result of parasiting 
(159). Gmc e before r + cons. becomes eo, sometimes written 
ioi steorra, eorpe, tw}6^=OSaxon sterrOy ertha. The undiph- 
thonged forms are still occasionally preserved in the oldest 
texts : herth, smerwi in Ep., Bernhard in a very old Kt charter. 
Omc a becomes ea under the same conditions : earm, heard^ 
OSaxon arm, hard. In the oldest texts we sometimes find this 
ea written eo\ weorras, seorwum (Cp), Gearored, TJulfheord (LV). 
It seems probable, therefore, that the voice-glide between the 
vowel and the r developed into a full glide-o in both diph- 
thongs. The later divergence is the result of the difference 
in the first element. In eo=[^ the was supported by the 
close e, while in ^haord from AFrisian */uBrd it was first 
broadened to j by the influence of the preceding x, and then 
unrounded, exactly as in the long ea (459). It is probable 
that the first element of ea was always ^, e being written 
for convenience. Traces of the original AFrisian forms 
seem to be preserved in such spellings as geruum in Ep., 
Bernhaerd in one of the oldest Kt charters, where we also 
find haard. 

428. In the Southern dialects Omc a becomes ea befoi-e 
/+cons. : feallan, ^a/^= OSaxon fallan, aid, AFrisian a in 
JEldred (Kt charter), wall (WS charter of 847). e generally 
remains unchanged before /4-cons. : sivellan, helm. For the 
apparent exceptions see § 433. 

429. Omc a becomes ea before ^=0, that is, h not followed 
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by a vowel {502) in WS and Kt: geseah, eahta, iceax (x=zAs). 
The parallel eo from Gme e is constant in WS in seoi imper., 
feoAf-an, but such forms as reoAl, cneoht occur only sporadically 
in the earliest WS and Kt, which probably had seox 'six' 
also. Original i becomes eo (io) in the same way : meax * dung' 
from Gmc *mihsiu, Peohtas * Picts '. 

430. Another source of ea, eo is the development of a front 
glide after the front conss c, g (535) in WS, where the c/p-, 
ga- (from Gmc Xa-, ga-) of the other dialects appear as cea-^ 
gea-, as in ceasfer^ sceaft^ geaf=inonWS cesfer (VP), scapt (Ep.), 
g^. So also gO", gu- (from Gmc jo-y ju-) become geo^ in WS, 
as in geoCy geong^ also written gioc^ giongy giung in eWS. The 
other dialects write geoc (as in Du.), giocy ioc (as in Ru.), giung^ 
gungy inng (VP). The analogy oi gtef makes it probable that the 
non-WS ge-y gi- mean the same thing as the simple g or a, nl m. 
The WS change of the n of giung into shows, on the other 
hand, that in WS the glide after the g must have developed 
into a full vowel, capable of forming the first element of a 
diphthong, which at first must have had the stress on its 
second element, the stress being afterwards thrown back by 
the analogy of the other eas and eoa. This applies also to geaf, 
which must have passed through the stages grpfy gjcefy ge^y 
geaf, 

431. The next main source of these diphthongs is the in- 
fluence of a following back vowel on AFrisian a and on i, e^ 
which is most consistently carried out in VP: fet {^fiBt)y 
pi featUy gen. pi featUy fearaUy scip, pi sceopUy nioman, beorUy 
pi heorady subj. pres. ic here. These diphthongings are later 
than those which are due to cons, influence. Ep. still keeps 
the unmodified vowels in such words as teruy geluy stela against 
the teorUy geoluy Heola of the later Cp, geolu occurring only 
once in Ep. The development of the parasite-^a seems to 
have been quite parallel to that of the other eUy as shown in 
such spellings as beosu in Cp=the besu (=bagu) of Ep. It 
is doubtful whether the influence of a is not really due to an 
older : beoran from *beron. This is probably the case with 
such words as steola at least, for such nominatives as bogo=^ 
later boga are preserved even in Cp. 
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432. In WS the eo in such words as henrot, heofon is generaUy 
preserved, but the simple vowel is often restored, especially 
in IWS, the alternation of e-eo, i-io {eo) in inflection being 
especially avoided, except in the earliest texts ; hence tcip 
generally has pi scipv, etc. The ea is generally eliminated 
altogether, except in a few words, in most of which, such as 
nearu,fea(u, it may bo really due to the inflected forms neand', 
fealwe, where it ia parallel to the ea of heard etc. ealu (gen. 
ealoji) probably owes its ea to tlie analogy of nearu etc. For 
cearu etc see § .5_^5. 

433. The diphthonging of e before ^+con8. seems to be 
generally the result of the development of a parasite u (or o) 
between the / and the cons., which « then dipbthonged the 
c. This ia certainly the case with heohtor ' hiding-place " 
from Gmc *helstrn, for the inteiinediate fonus helaalt, helu»iraa 
are preserved in Ep., and probably with *colh ' seal ', and the 
Anglian teolf=QV{S nelf. The development of seolfur and 
meolc out of Gmc *9ilovra and *inili<k is pai-allel, except that 
here the vowels after the / are original, not parasitic. 

434. The diphthonginga of ( and e arc regularly distin- 
guished as io and eo resp. in Cp and the other eaily texts. 
Thus Cp has lioludun, liofmtcac, tioait, suiopan on the one 
hand, and weorod, lieorende, feolur on the other, =WS lihdon, 
li/iuicdc, sirtu, tmpan ; leerod, berende, fetor. But io is written 
occasionally not only for the -vowel-diphthonged eo, as in 
tcriopu (Cp)=WS tcrepe, but also for the consonant-diph- 
thonged eo, as in iorjian, wiorji^ Biorn- (OET). Afterwards 
eo supplants io everywhere in WS. The form hie&ra=hi{o)ra 
occurs once in Or. and in a later Merc, charter, and is evidently 
the forerunner of the late iyora etc, which are apparently 
Kt. These spellings point to I as the first element of the 
vowel-diphthonged io, 

435. The second element of eo, io is very rarely written «, 
as in Triumuini (BU), FrlnJ/uulf (LV). More important is its 
weakening into a : 

While WS has co, io in earn. Mora, heora and other sub- 
ordinate words, VP has ea in earn, heara and in ptara (from 
*}iero, Gmc *]iizo), to the exclusion of eu, except that heora 
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occurs twice. So also Du. has both Hora and iiara, wS 
Ru. has only iiora, heora. Even in WS earn occurs once in 
Or., and ea ia fixed in eart. The original relation no doubt 
was that these words had two forms, one emphatic (strong) 
with eo, the other anemphatic (weak) with ta, WS tending 
to generalize the strong, VP the weak forms. The first effect 
of want of stress was to diminish the rounding of the o, and 
then to unround it completely, as in the development of e<t 
(459). ea for eo in strong words is only a sporadic irregu- 
larity in VP, but in INorth. it is very common, especially in 
the vowel-diphthongs: veala, ca(a='VP teeola, eo/an, WS me/a, 
elan. The change of weola into u-eala is probably due to the 
analogy of heora : heara etc. Even WS has feala by the side 
of/t'/a, older /(•(") ^«, the first being perhaps originally a weak 
form of the two latter. The spelling ia for io, eo is specially 
eKt: wiaht; maTald,fah. 

436. The relation of c^i to a is, to a great extent, parallel 
to that between eo and ea. In the eKt charters heard etc 
is the regular form when the word is the first part of 
a compound name, hard when it is the second (unstreat) 
element: Gudhard, BemhaTd. So also the occasional eWS waa 
appears to be the unemphatic form of wi^> — if it is not a weak- 
ening of *wos (4 1 8). The a of iard cannot be an jiiiing but a 
modification of AFrisian *hixrd, and Bemhsrd actually occurs 
in one of the eKt charters. The influence of the r on strest 
« was confined to the development of a parasitic a (or p \) 
after it, while r was able to change unstrest a completely 
into a. a for ea in strcat syllables appears sporadically in 
Cp: bUparrade, sarwo, and elsewhere, being especially com- 
mon in cNorth.; thua CH has Larmaa, varii, but no ea. The 
later LV, on the other hand, haa regularly ea. a for ea 
before /+cons. ia common in eWS and cKt, and universal 
in Anglian, where it was probably long (395): ill, kalm, aid, 
gaU=e\YS, eKt {e)all etc. IWS haa only eail etc, and in 
IKt ea is almost universal. The most probable explanation 
of the Anglian Aard, all \b that they are extensionH of 
originally weak variations of heard, call. 

437. The relation of ea to a in vowel-diphthongings is analo- 
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goua to that in consonant-diplithongings. Just as VP has ieanl 

but a/l, 80 also it opposes an a in gahn, leyrliealan etc to the 

ea in fearan etc. So also Cp has u-aijnfearv, (but weak a in 

I texfani), onseacan, gnreada pi, by the side of hara, gelapade, but 

B only scahi, ttalu pi. The other dialects all show ea in their 

P early stages side by side with a, except that in Ep. there is no 

ta except in tceaha etc (535)- But in the Kt charters we find 

such forma as Xieahil, ie peajie, and in eNorth. i'a/a, Eafu, Kadu. 

In WS we find (with a few doubtful exceptions, and after »c 

etc) only a : falif.fata.faran, as also in LNorth. : foTa etc. 

438. The variations between ea and a (/c), eo and e hitherto 
considered are due to independent divergencies, but there are 
also cases of direct smoothing of ea and eo (cp the similar treat- 
ment of ra and i'o, 5 462, 463) due to the influence of a following 
cory.and which may therefore be described as ' c-smoothings.' 
They form the most marked cbaracteristicH of the Anglian 
dialects. In VP and North, ea before A, x, ht becomes ee 
(which in VP=(c): gttah, weexan, gejiakt. Cp also has ff", as 
in n-axit, lax, against the haxs of Ep., which, however, also 
has If in ax, adafk. This rs of Ep. is probably the original 
AFrisian <«, which makes it possible that the Anglian a=ea 
may be really original. Jilivha in a very early Kt charter is no 
doubt original ; later Kt baa ea, as in WS. c-smoothing can 
also be transmitted through a preceding vowellika cona. : ea 
before tc, rg [rh) becomes e [=e or «} in VP, e or is in North.: 
ere, arc, berg = WS earc 'ark', tearg'ho^'. Cp generally baa 
(C, as in apmrca, mark ' horse ', ' marrow ', rai'ely ea, which is 
general in Ep., although Ep. too has <?, but only before ri : 

J'ar/i, tnarA, but t/iearc, bearug, which last is also the form in Cp. 

439. eo becomes e in Anglian in the same way before h and 
re, rg, rh: fek, fehlan, were, berg, leri(=WQ feok, feohtan, Kcorc, 
beorg, beorht. So also regularly not only in Cp, but also in 
Ep. : Jnyrgifect, uuerc, dverg. 

440. c and j also have an influence in preventing or 
smoothing vowel-diphthonging. In VP they generate a pre- 
ceding a: dagai, dagiiw, cvteciaji. North, agrees with WS 
and Kt in having a in these forma: dagas etc. VP itself 
has occasionally a. Cp has «, a, but generally ea, while Ep. 
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generally has a. VP fluctuates between eoc, eog and ec, eg : it 
always has tteognn, and generally spreoean, while wegag is much 
commoner than vegag. North, agrees with WS: sprecan, weffat. 

441. This c-smoothing is by the Germans called ' palatal- 
nmlaut'. The eNorth. angfiera = 'WS earhfare, might, indeed, 
be adduced in support of a front pronunciation, but the 
leanig=learg of Ep. (43H) points aa conclusively the other 
way, and it seems most natural to suppose that *baarg be- 
came iofrg by absorption of the back vowel a into the back- 
modified r, and so with the other words. The spellings 
itierd in Cp, and aceif in \P = /iiPeorf, aceorf aeem to point to 
a similar influence of /, which, of course, could only have 
rounded or backed, not fronted, a preceding cons. 

442. The origin of m and eo, as also of ea and So, shows 
clearly that all the OE diphthongs must originally have had 
the stress on the first element, and there seems every reason to 
believe that in most of the dialects they kept it there through- 
out the OE period. There is, however, unmistakeable ME 
evidence of a shifting of stress (together, in the case of ea and 
eo, with a shifting of quantity) in unstrest syllablea ; Orm'a 
5^0 o}+ = OE /fo, for instance, can only be explained from an 
OE /eo through *ijd. This law of stress-shift in weak diph- 
thongs explains the INorth. am=eoJii: weak eom became first 
earn (435}, then edm, and finally, by dropping the almost 
inaudible e, am. So also the earjj of VP=WS eart appears 
in Du, as arp. In IWS we find the co of teoro 'tar' as the 
second element of compounds passing through ea into a : 
ijlgfearo, -taraTt. The same tendency to throw forward the 
stress in weak syllables is shown in the Olcel. shortening of wo 
' they are ' into ro, which, of course, pre.?uppose8 *er6, Jmir era 
becoming /r;j> [e)r6 in order to avoid the immediate succession 
of two stresses. 

443. In MKt there is clear evidence of stress-shifting in 
all the diphthongs, whether strong or weak. That this 
shifting had taken place already in the OE period is proved 
by the alliteration in the poetical Genesis (text B) and 
Exodus, which are certainly of Southern, and probably of 
specially Kt origin. In th&se poems we find such allitera- 
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tions as jmige^ georne on ealle, pointing to a pronunciation 
jorne, jalU. 

444. In OE rinnan and brinnan ebift the r (510) and appear 
in eWS as ieman, bieman, IWS p'nan, bynutH, IKt iman, iirnan, 
but in Anglian (VP, Du., Bu.J they appear as ioman {eorvan, 
eaman). liiornan (co, ea) by the analogy of the older georn etc. 
The eo in torn {for *im) is no doubt due to the inBuence of the 
pi eorvn. So also the late dat. pi heont for him ie duo to the 
influence of the gen, pi heora, the change being prompted by 
the desire to distinguish the pi him from the eg him. 



445. Answers to Gmc ai: htdf, i/dit, iral ' knows ' = Goth. 
Alaif, »lain, vait. The second element of the ai was evidently 
weakened to e, and then absorbed. The analogy of the de- 
velopment of Gmc au in OE (4,59} would kad ua to expect 
*ai as the OE equivalent of Gmc ai, and this diphthong 
seems to be preserved in weifawei (Cotton ma of Eoeth.) for 
the ordinary Kdldicd ' alas ' (Goth, vai ' woe '}, elsewhere wegla 
'euge' with eg = ei (553}. 

446. d before to answers to Gmc a (which otherwise re- 
mains in OE): tdwon 'they saw', (diciaii ' prepare " = Goth. 
fHhantn, liica sb. Often also when a back vowel follows 
(cp dag, ilagat etc): logon (and lagon) 'they lay ' = Goth. 
Icgun, Idfnian 'cure' = Gmc *?Khi5ii (cp OE Idee 'physician' 
= Goth. lekeM), ildjian (and al(epaH) = Goth. alejiaa. 

447. In such words as swd, pd the d answers to Gmc a 
(Goth. *ra) in accordance with the general law by which all 
final street vowels are lengthened (383). 



448. WS a corresponds regularly to Gmc (e, which is tbae 
preserved unchanged : far ' danger ', afen, reed ' advice ', tlapan 
^OSasonyS/", dband, rdd, glapan, Goth, tlejian, 

449. In K.t and Anglian Gmc a \s represented by e, 
thus Cp haa/tff, VP has rfen, slejian. There are, however, a 
few examples of a in the oldest texts: Ep. has «i(«=Goth. 
tve, hwar, napl=\^Q nadl, ilaeed='WS blad 'blast', in all of 
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which caeeB Cp has e, although in a few other instances It 
also has a. eNorth. has sua, j?(«=WS gea (461), pa:r. The 
eKt charters have twfB, Jxer, Karon, -reed (in pi-oper names). 
It aeems as if the original /b were kept when final and in 
proximity with r. VP has e everywhere. Ru. also generally 
has e, but « is not uufrequent, especially before r and after 
w ; firrs, J^isr, /rv/er, rmian are the regular forma, while in the 
verbal forms vere, irfron etc e is more frequent than te. Du. 
has »va and oceaaionallj teesron etc, elsewhere e. VP has 
only sire.Jier etc. 

460. The Anglian f is constant in WS in taece ' sword ', 
which, as it occurs only in poetry, may be borrowed from 
Anglian, The -»vrf of Ailfred ia aometimes written -?y?, point- 
ing to *-«■'/= OHO -rit (frequent in proper names), which has 
nothing to do with rirf/=Goth. red. 

For the mutation-<'e see § 481, 

451. In Southern ME shortened & ia treated like OE a, 
ehowing that it must {in WS at least) have had the same 
sound, only long — \i. Lengthened te in WS, as in gade 
from s<Fijde (401). must, of course, have had the same sound. 
Lengthened f=p or [|i, on the other hand, as in /«/efrom l^gde, 
is never written a. 



462. Answers to Gmc * : %Pin, filtgan, gelic. It is also the 
result of dropping Gmc m or n before a hiss or buzz {531), as 
in/T/j »t^ 'joumey'=Goth. ^mf, ti'nji. This i was, of course, 
nasalized at first. 



453. Was originally a somewhat rare sound in OE. In the 
non-W8 dialects it appears mainly as the representative of 
Gmc « (449)1 in WS (already in eWS) as an unrounding of 

ft (489). 

454 The common OE e answers to Gmc i in ier. In m^l 
from Gmc *me:dd (Goth, mcdo), and also in the originally 
reduplicated preterites such as slip=Qoth. taittep, it is prob- 
ably the result of contraction. 
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u 

455. Answers to Gmc u : Aus, Alud, ut. 

456. It is also the result of dropping a Gmc nasal before 
a hiss, as in cuj)^ «i«=Goth. kunj)^ uns. 

457. In such monosyllables as Jm^ nu it is the result of 
lengthening Gmc u. 

6 

458. Answers to Gmc 0, as in do, dom, mdder. Also to Gmc 
^ before nasals: mdna^ rndfiafi, ctoomon 'they came ' = Goth. 
wena^ menojjy qemun, and to Gmc nasalized a : pohte^ hdn, fon (cp 
the ptcc hangeny fangen), is further the result of the drop- 
ping of Gmc n or m before a hiss, as in dper^ ^^=Goth. anpar^ 
ganSy where we must assume the stages p, j*J, j*, }♦. The a of 
Gmc *mano passed in OE through the stages X^S J*^ J*^ running 
together with the vowel of Gmc J/dAta in its second stage. 

ea 

459. Answers to Gmc au, as in deafi, imfod^Qoth, davjfu^, 
hanbip. In the oldest texts it is occasionally written teo^ eo, rea^ 
as in getuEOt (Cp), eorisc (Ep.), JEodbald^ jEanjled (BH), showing 
that the a of Gmc au became ^, in accordance with the general 
tendency of the language, the second element being opened, 
and finally unrounded. It is probable that the first element 
remained a throughout the OE period; eKt, which often 
writes ia for eo, never uses it to express ea. 

460. Sometimes ea is the result of contraction, as in ea from 
^ahwo (Goth, ahva) 'water' through *^(A)irw, *auum, slean from 
^slahan (Goth, slahan), 

461. ea in WS also results from the combination c and g+ 
Gmc a in the same way as gtrf become geaf (430) : sceap^ geafon 
*they gave', ^^r=OSaxon scdj)^ Goth, gebun, jer. The other 
dialects keep their ^=Gmc a (449): scejp^ grfon^ ger. gear^ 
however, occurs once in eNorth. 

462. In Anglian ia is smoothed before c^g and h in the same 
way as ea (438). In the earlier texts the resulting vowel is 
written a. Thus Cp has onl<eCy beeg, htjeh^ with occasional geae 
etc. So also in eNorth., and in the earlier Kt and Merc, 
charters. VP and INorth. have e : ec^ belec, ege^ beg^ AeAy neh. 
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468. Answers to Omc eu^ as in ceosan^ leof^ seoc^ deop = Goth. 
kucsan etc. Sometimes it is the result of contraction: 9eon 
from ^sehwan (Goth, saikvan), peon 'flourish* from *pihan 
[Jiieudi in Cp). For eo in geomor see § 543. 

464. The original eu appears occasionally in the oldest 
texts : trenterUy stevpfad^er (Ep.), ntreum^ greut (eNorth.). 

Other early spellings are iw, as in gliu^ sniuuip (Ep.)> flitt^^ 
(eNorth.), w, as in biafi pi (Cp, eNorth.), tiuda prt 
(eNorth.). This last spelling occurs occasionally in VP, as in 
Hop pi, gesiap pi, and is common in eEt: 6ian vb, friand, 
lebiade. ie is occasional in VP : gesie vb, fiend^ Jjieda. The 
spelling io is frequent from the earliest period downward. 
Thus Ep. has hiounyrt^ hriosifi^ criopung by the side of streo^ 
hweoly beost. io also occurs occasionally in VP and in eWS, 
but afterwards eo becomes general in WS. ea occurs occa- 
sionally in the oldest texts, as in treay weadhoc (Ep.), also in 
VP, as in lea^ geseati^ J)ead, and is frequent in INorth. 

466. In Anglian eo is smoothed into e before c^ g and A. 
Thus Cp has thegh = Jteh (WS ]ieoh\ and VP has fiegan^ geseh 
imper. This e sometimes becomes *, as in tuige?idi (Cp) = WS 
iweogende ' doubting ', gefngan * free \jligan (VP). 

466. That the difference between ea, eo and ea, eo was one 
of quantity is proved beyond doubt by the accents, the metre, 
and the whole history of the language. It is certain that 
the stress was not originally on the second element, for Gmc 
au and eu were certainly accented du, eu. The length must 
have been either on the first element, or else distributed over 
both. The former seems most probable. The lengthening 
probably began by an exaggeration of the glide between the 
two elements. Similar lengthenings occur in the OHG of 
Notker's texts, which write ie, ia, io, tlo against iu, eo, 6u, eu^ 
the circumflex indicating a long accented vowel, the acute 
a short accented vowel. 

Mutations. 

467. The OE mutations are all caused by Gmc i or/, which 
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even in parent Gmc had probably begun to modify a pre- 
ceding consonant (142), the influence of the resulting fronted 
conss. on the preceding vowels being, however, carried out 
independently in the separate languages. In OE the Gmc t, / 
has often been lost, as in bpid, gfndan = Goth, ian/li, sanifjan. It 
must be borne in niind that -e and -tan in OE cause mutation 
only when they correspond to old -(', -^ati, as in d^nd, npHaii = 
Goth, nagjan, not when they are modifications of a etc, aa in WS 
giefen ptc = Anglian gefen (Goth, gi&aii), *eal/iaii = OH.(i lalboK. 

9 
488. is the mutation of Gmc a, aa in kerede 'praised,' kllan, 
*ejidan, toeccaii, se/faH = Goth, hazida, taljan, taniljan, vaijart, 
Mtjaa. Ab this mutation probably passed through the stage 
of \ before it settled down to \ (or [ ?}, there was a tendency 
to confuse f with ee. The following words, for instance, have 
ee instead of / : hodman, htnrfeH, Ueccan, geiaaeca = Goth, brann- 
jau etc. f itself is often written ts in the early texts. 

ie 
469. appears as the mutation of OE ea and eo (through 
if, and ig, m ?), that is, of Gmc a and e before certain con- 
sonant-combinations (437): ier/e ' inheritance ' = Goth, arbi, 
ieliira, compar. of eald, nieht, from *neakti, Goth. naAi(i) ; 
wierj)e ' worthy,' ii'erde ' (shep)herd ' (cp ifeorp ' worth,' Aeord 
' herd '). If these words were formed by direct mutation 
from the Gmc forms, they would appear as er/e, eldra ; wirpe, 
hirde, the mutation in the two latter being indeed already Gmc 
(399). The first two are, in fact, the forms that appear in 
all the non-WS dialects, except that VP has (S (=a) instead 
of e before ^-combinations : wieUe ' well,' malian, alilra. VP 
has the Gmc i in ajirran 'remove' {feorr 'far'), birhta, h'lrtan 
'cherish' {JieoHe 'heart'), but in other words it, in common 
with the other non-WS dialects shows the unmutated eo : eorre 
'angry' = WS iene, ieorde='WS iierde. The eo in these cases 
seems to be due to the analogy of such words as the adv eorre 
and the subst. ieord, where the eo is regular, ieorde occurs also 
in Cp together with orfeormnUse (cpfcorm) ; lurviinburg, kiordi 
in eNorth. eNorth. also has wiur^it ivom weor^a. In most 
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cases Cp agrees with Ep. in showing Gmc i, as in gesuirbet^ 
birce^firgen. Ep. itself has the WS ie in georwierdid, orfierma. 

470. There is another WS ie, which results, not from 
mutation, but from the combination c^, ge- (534, 54i)> *s ^ 
sdeldf giefan^ where VP and the other non-WS texts have 
the original e : sceld, grfan. 

471. WS also shows ie for f after c and ^, as in ciek * chill/ 
sciiippany gieH^non-WS c^le, scfppan, gfsL The analogy of 
ciese (483) shows that the ie in these words is not due to the 
direct action of the front cons, on the vowel, as in the case 
of scield etc, but that the ie is a mutation of prehistoric 
eay itself the result of dipthonging a after a front cons. (535)9 
so that ciele has developed out of ^cealiy *cceli, ^heli, *iali (cp 
the strong vb calan). Hence there is no development of ie 
before ^ foUowed by a nasal, as in cennan^ cempa from ^kannjan^ 
^kgnnjan ^kamjpjo^ ^kgmpjo^ because Gmc a + nasal was not 
fronted in AFrisian and OE (415, 419), and so did not front 
a preceding back cons. 

472. WS also has § instead of ie before // from Gmc Ij^ 
as in h^ll = Goth, halja^ t^llan = taljan. WS has ie regularly 
before Gmc Ifj, as in fiellan from falljariy wielle from ^walija. 
IWS syllau = Goth, sa/jan points to the WGmc doubling 
{3^5) which we would expect in ka/ja etc; eWS, however, 
agrees with Et and Anglian in the form sellan, 

473. In WS front k before s and t mutates eo into ie^ as in 
siex * six * = seox, Angl. sex, cniekt = cniokt^ Angl. cnekL The 
eo of feoktan was probably preserved by the analogy of the 
other verbs in eo (weorpan etc) of the same conjugation. 

474. ie was no doubt a diphthong at first, but in the extant 
WS texts it must have become a monophthong, for it is often 
written simply i, sometimes y, which becomes general in IWS : 
i^^^'t irfe, yrfe. The spelling erfe is rare in WS mss, and may 
be due to non-WS scribes. The change from the spelling \e to 
y is direct, without any intermediate i-period. The evidence 
of ME shows that this y had the same sound as the y in 
synn = L The most probable explanation seems to be that ie 
was first smoothed to wide I, which was then rounded to f , 
in order to make it more distinct from the older i = I. 
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476. IB the mutation of Gmc u .- fyllan, tynn = Goth. fuUjan, 
OSason »un^ia, gylden = OSaxon guMin. 
For IWS ^ = ie see 474. 

476. In IWS y becomes i before (front-modified) e, g, A, aa 
in cicene, kricg, fiihi = earlier eyceue ' kitchen,' iiycg, fiykt. In 
some late msa (not in j^lfcH) ei- for ey- is common, and c'lning 
occurs in Du., lci{n,i)Hg in Ru. together with the regulai- ci/ning. 

477. In the western IWS i in weak eyllablea becomes y, 
probably through X, as in i/s, hyne, kyt. These forma are 
confirmed by ME West- Midland texts, which show such 
epellings as hu» 'his,'_^a*(f 'theae,' where « = f (595). 

478. In IKt y becomes e, as in tenn, gelden. The same 
change occni-a in the IWS (.^fcH) emhe for ymbe, and nnnellio 
= uHnyillk occurs once in eWS together with a few instancea 
of emlie. The change seems, therefore, to have begun in' 
weak syllables, whence in IKt it spread to strong words, f 
was no doubt lowered to {, which underwent the same un- 
rounding as te (479). Hence 1/ in IKt is occasionally written 
for e, as in cyrran = cpran, WS cierran. The change of y into 
e is shown also in the Suffolk charters of the end of the loth 
cent. : it was probably a genei-al South-eastern change. 



47B. is the mutation of 0, as in cele ' oil ' = Gmc *olja from 
Lat. olevm, dceM^r dat, of doJilor. As became u before i, j 
in Gmc (3Q0), the regular mutation of Gmc is y, as in gyl4en 
(Gmc *g}iipiaa ; *golJia = OE gold) ; a is the result of the 
mutation of a foreign o (as in ale) or of the substitution of 
for u before the mutation began by the analogy of some 
other form, such as (in the case of dahfer) the nom. 

480. ffl = ■{ was unrounded to e [ not only in eWS (which 
preserves only isolated instances oi te) but also in VP, which 
has tie, bUdsian (where the a was shortened fi'om S) through- 
out, the long & being always kept in VP. 



481. is the mutation of a = Gmc ai in all the dialects : 
hdlan, aaig (Ml, da = Goth, iail, ain). 
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482. In WS it is also the mutation of Gmc a : lace^ dad = 
Goth, leieisy ded(i). In the non-WS dialects this a follows 
its original, becoming e: lece, ded. 

le 

488. is the eWS mutation of ea (Gmc au) and eo (Gmc eu) : 
hteran = Goth. hau9jan, geUefan = Goth, galaubjan (cp geleafa 
sb) ; cieit ' chooses ' (inf. ceosan)^ onnen^ genene = Goth. afumun{i) 
'visible.' ciese from Gmc ^kSma (OHG ka,si) points to an 
intermediate OE *cean {SiSY ^ ^^^ other dialects this %e 
appears as ^ .* heran^ ge^ency cese etc. Ep., however, has unhieri 
once, Cp alieset once, and onsien is the regular spelling in 
VP, the other words having only e in VP. In many words 
eo is retained unmutated in VP and the other non-WS 
dialects, as in stearaUy getreowe=WS stieran, getrlewe (cp 469). 

484. le is also written i in eWS, and rarely e. In IWS it 
becomes y : Ayran, onsyn, cyse. 

486. That ie must once have been a diphthong in WS is clear 
from the originally dissyllabic Aie * they,* sJe subj., IWS Apy *y. 

y 

486. is the mutation of «.• br^d = Goth. briip{i\ cypan 'pro- 
claim * = Goth, kunj^an through *cu]^an^ ontynan ' open * {tun 
* enclosure '). 

For IWS y = t^ see § 484. Before and, in some texts, after 
c and g it, as also original y, becomes * (cp 476) in IWS: 
icauy bigan ; ci|/5fl»±=eWS lecatiy biegan ; cyjian, 

487. In IKt y is lowered and unrounded to ^; ontenan etc. 
Hence y is sometimes written for ^, ^, as in lyce^ lysna = lice 
(WS lace\ l^essa, 

6b 

488. is the mutation of : dceman = Goth, domjarty sijscan 
— Goth, sokjauy gees (from *gansi) pi of gos. 

489. In IWS and IKt ct is unrounded into e, a change 
which is already carried out almost completely in eWS as 
well : deman, secan, ges. 

Weak Vowels. 

490. In OE unstrest vowels were regularly shortened, as 
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in ti/iiyemi = Gotii. tvggdnii. Unstreet i and n, which etill occur 
in Ep., were afterwards levelled under e (=[?}, as in pufe, 
ivnge. Unstrest u and often iuterehange, as in mpuign, wpiigo. 

491. Such spellings aa stfgiHg for sifgile ic in Du. show that 
final vowels were dropt before another vowel in connected 
speech, at any rate in closely connected groups. 

482. Prehistoric OE % and u (answering both to Gmc (', u 
and Gmc », 0) were generally kept (in the later language aa e, 
«, o) after short root-syllablea, as in wine, ttimi, dropt after long 
root-syllables, as in w^rm, /of =Goi'ti. van rm(i},fofu. So also its/ 
has pi 4fl/«, while iu» is invariable. If the long ayllablo before 
an H is half-strest or weak, the u is often kept, as in figcjmdii 
compared with the simple fldd, fern, and neut. mfnitigcu ' human.' 

493. Dropping of medial vowels is frequent, depending 
partly on the character of the adjacent conss., and especially 
on the quantity of the preceding syllable, every unstrest 
vowel in a medial syllable followed by a single cons, being 
dropt after a long root-syllable, as in modnim, (ugles compared 
with^i/frKW, ifa}iola». The dropt vowels are often restored 
in IWS, as in opere* = eWS bpre^. 

The development of parasite-diphthongs has already been 
treated of (433}. 

494. One result of the general dropping of final Gmc a, 
and the frequent dropping of Gmc i and » {492) in OE as in 
the other Gmc languages was that many words ended in 
syllabic vowellikes preceded by another cons., as in Goth, and 
Olcel. akr,fngl-, Goth, taihi. from *akra, *fugla, naihia. In OE 
syllabic n and m, and / after forward conss. are generally kept 
unchanged, as in tdcie)n, wteHm, nadi, Atisl, while syllabic I 
after other conss. and syllabic r after all consa. develop 
a parasite vowel— k (later o) after a back, e after a front 
vowel in the root-syllable: fvgol, ddir {alfor); appel, winCer 
= Goth, rin/rit. Ep. still preserves afr = Olcel. eitr etc. 

495. The insertion of an i between g= m and a preceding 
cons, is regular in 6yrig for the rarer fiyrg, and occasional in 
other words, such bs Jyigian 'follow.' u, is sometimes in- 
serted between r, I and a following cons., as in Inirvg for burg, 
keluatr (433}. 
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407. In OK, aH in the other Qmc languages, k was 
wi'akriHMl to a more breath initially. This is proved by 
tlio occanional omiHsion or addition of an initial ^, which 
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occurs throughout the OE period. Already in Ep. we find 
asit aa well as ia»il, it/nntliBc = the correct ynnei/sc of Cp. 
So also m ffiiioduia = geeMlon, where it ia practically initial. 

408. Medial h hefoi'e a vowel (especially between vowels) 
was not only weakened to a breath, but completely dropped, 
the resulting hiatus being generally got rid of by contraction. 
Ep. still preserves the h in such forms as tuehorat = WS 
tweorat ' fathera-in-law,' furkum = V/S furvm, dat. pi of fvrh 
' furrow.' 

480. Medial h is also dropped before the vowellikes r, I, n, 
w, w, as in neatacan ' approach ' = *iieahtaca», dwer = «-rf»'«r, 
which latter form is, indeed, often restored (as in other words 
as well) by the analogy of the uncompounded Avar etc. 

BOO. The dropping of h in iihcar etc is really part of a 
more genei'al law by which the breath-^ was regularly dropt 
in unatrest syllables. This is clearly shown in proper names, 
such spellings as MLfere, Eaileha for Mlfhere, Eadkelm being not 
unfrequent even in early texts- The history of the pronoun 
it in ME (724) makes it tolerably certain that OE must have 
had the same distinction as MnE between strong hit, him, heora 
and unemphatic *(V, *m, eora. eora, indeed, occurs several 
. times in Ku. 

601. Initial k before a (vowellike) cons, in the combinations 
ir,hl,hw, ^R, aa in )4rt»^,//ji/i//iw^,^M«/w, must in Gmc have had 
its regular sound c, for not only does the h of ^/w/" etc (Goth. 
hlaif) answer to an Ar. k (Lith. kli'pag), but the Gmc *ifaiva 
itself was adopted by OBulg. in ttie form of ciiciii ccoftol. 
The next stage was the reduction of the A to a breath. This 
stage, in which A and / etc were pronounced separately, is 
preserved in the laws of alliteration, by which Al alliterates 
on the A of Aani etc, and also in the shifting Aors from *krot» 
(510). In MnE these combinations were merged in simple 
T etc, except that wA still partially survives as a voiceless w. 
It is quite possible that the OE Ar, fil^ Air, An were really 
simple o, o, o, l, for the alliterative usage may well be only 
traditional. This is supported by the spelling rAinif in Ep., 
although the rA may be due simply to the analogy of Latin 
spellings such as rAe/or. 
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SOS. h kept its Gmc aound when final, when doubled, and 
before conaa, in the combinations x [=.h*), hi, as infeoh (gen. 
feo» from *feohe*\ feorh (gen. feoTe»\ furh (dat. ^\ fimnt); 
AlieiAan ; 0*0 = Goth, aahsa, beoril. In the oldest texts h = C 
is generally written eh (except in x) : thns Ep. has toch, porek, 
t,orcit='Wii I6k,fiurh, torht 'bright.' hh ia also represented by 
ekh, hfh. eh is j^ometimeB abbreviated to c -. thus we find 
alrfripa in a Runic inscription, and Aale='WS hmlh (sinus, 
' -hale ") in BH twice. In the combination -cl the dropping 
of the h is more frequent than its retention r thus Ep. writes 
neetiijtit^z, lorclendi. One Runic text has utineg, feglap = \iS 
vnneah, feohtafi parallel to ht=fl (515). Cp has tlag. t/apA, 
nru/>agei=tfa&, mitijiai. These last epellings are compromises 
between h and ^ = c. 

603. These usages are no doubt mainly the result of Celtic 
influence. In Olrish and OWelsh i had no independent 
voJuo, being mainly used to fill a hiatus or mark emphasis, 
and in OWelsh f was often written instead of cA. Hence the 
eOE prefixing of h, its use as a hiatus-filler (as in gthiodun), 
the hesitation to employ h to represent c, and tbo shortening 
of ch to c. The later use of h everywhere may be due to 
the same Runic influence which superseded ih by /, and uu • 
by p. 

604, In WS and Kt, when A comes before a hiss or buzz 
(/ or ») by the dropping of a vowel, it is preserved in the 
form of c or o, as in WS (y)rte/«/, sieAJi from *«ihirU, *tiitrtfi, 
niehtl, but di-opped in the Anglian dialects : thus VP has ge^'is, 
getip, net/: 

606. In hi the i must have had the front sound n in WS, 
for it mutates a preceding m, eo to ie, as in niehl, emeht = neaht^ 
eneohl, which occur occasionally in eWS. 

r, 1. 
608. The OE r was no doubt a strong point trill as in the 
present Scotch dialect. 

607. The parasiting influence of rand / (427) shows that they 
3 probably formed as in MnE — with concavity of the fore 

part of the tongue — which gives them a kind of guttural 
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quality favorable to the development of a back parasite- 
vowel, which, if uttered muffled — with imperfect lip-open- 
ing — is easily rounded, r and / cannot have been full back, 
or even back-modified, consa. — ei, e or w, co(— because in 
that case single r and I would have diphthonged a preceding 
vowel, instead of requiring to be doubled, or to have the 
support of a following eons., the effect of which probably was 
to lengthen the r or i? and so increase its volume of sound. 

608. Before i and g, r and I probably had a front-modified 
sound, as in ir^rcan, neeic. 

609. T and / answer to the Gmc r and I reap. But t is 
also the representative of Gmc 2, as in gecoren from Gmc 
*ko:and, ^fri'aw = Goth. ha:jan 'praise,' mierran ' hinder '= Goth. 
marzjan, ^ori/^Qoth. kvzii (145, 315). Final Gmc z is dropped 
in OE ; hwa, md ' more ' adv from Gmc *Aira:, *»iai:. 

510. r is often shii'ted from before to after a vowel, when 
this vowel was followed by n>i or *-|-con8. (that is, by breath 
s), as in Ijiirna, Jiors, 6er«fan = Goth. briinna, OSason hrogg, OHG 
bredan. The original double conss. are still preserved in the 
spellings bitniHa, ho-nsum (OET). There is shifting before 
simple » ing/ers. That these shiftings are comparatively late 
is shown by the frequent occurrence of the unsbifted forma 
in the oldest texts: grag, reiittegn=.WS garg, arn^egn. The 
shiftings iirda», /iirda = WS bntld(a»), /iriilr/a are INortb. 

511. There are some shiftings which, in the earlier period 
at least, occur only in unstrest syllables, especially the second 
half of proper names. The earliest is the change of -/ri^ into 
-J"'A ■/'^''A Ti'^fi'']' occurring in an inscription. Then follows 
the reverse shifting by which -be{o)rJd becomes -hrfkt, CeolhTehi 
appearing in a WS charter of 778. Afterwards -hTeht passes 
through -*ljrield (505) into bryht in WS. In the INorth, breht 
by the side of herht we see the shift carried out in the isolated, 
strest word as well. INorth. has a similar shifting infroAtia, 

fryhta by the side of the o\Act forht'ia,fyrit>t. 

512. Shifting of I occurs in unatrest syllables. Regularly in 
the ending -id, still preserved in the gynlisl of Ep., \a.i£T gyrdeh, 
and In -yw/ (= strong ^m^ 'hostage') as the second element of 
proper names, as in CynegiU= Cynt-ginl, which also occurs. 
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618. The dropping of r in apecan, »/iae=iipreea«, tpr^c is 1 w 
and IKt. 

\>, a, f. 

B14, These conss. wero probably formed exactly as in UnE. 
It is, however, quite uncertain when / changed from Gmc 3 
to the present >. 

516. OE / and » alwaj's correspond to Gmc p and «, for 
Gmc 8 and z became d and r in OE {315). OE/) on the 
other hand, corresponds both to Gmc f and Gmc i', w^hich 
latter first became WGmc i, and then 3 (>) again in OE. To 
tl»e first/ corresponds an OHG/, v, to the second an OHG b 
(326): ««//=OHG volf{Gmc *w6lfa), hafm ptc=OHG hahan. 
(Gmc *havana.). In the oldest texte the symbol /"is restricted 
to the former/; giriifa (OHG ffrdro) v:ii/f, the latter being 
denoted by b, as in scridun, »alb (OHO ticrilun, mlba). It is 
clear that this b denotes an open cons., for it ia written in 
tiuida (Ep.) = «yS/fl» 'siftings' in Cp, and in Cp we find 
lt=ft in li/bt. The use of medial b to denote a r-sound is 
probably due to the popular Latin of Britain, in which the 
medial b of such a word as Jinleie had thia open sound. We 
have direct proof of such am open pronunciation of Latin d 
in the spellings I^emiijia, Mar/jo/iivi etc, which are the regular 
ones in Or. The later general use of/' is due to the influence 
of the Runic alphabet ; perhaps also to the Celtic use of /=>, 
as in Olrish and in MnWelsh. 

616. Ji is generally denoted by the Latin Ik in the oldest 
mes, especially initially and finally, which th ia sometimes 
abbreviated to t (cp 503) : thus Ep. has Ikegn, lofha, lath, 
earbeilie ( = WS earfofiHc). Medial J) is often denoted by d, 
which also occurs finally, and even initially : thus Ep. 
writes gceadaa, giroedro, vueard, gtdopia, dit/um = 'WS gceapaH, 
gerepra, Kear^, gejiofla, JiUliinr. The Runic p is rare in Ep. t 
pus, mipis, mifcJp, as also 9: 3i»ga, qvi3a, mi3. Ep, has once 
dh mfordh. The blendinga ph (*uaphe GET) and Sk {Shnehl 
Cp) also occur. In the later Anglian texts 3 is universal, 
as also in most of the oldest WS and Kt mss. In some eWS 

is/, however, pi-edominates. In IWS there is a tendency 
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to write/ at the beginning of a. word or letter-group, ? else- 
where. The distinction was no doubt purely graphic, / 
having the character of a capital and therefore being a good 
initial. 

S17. Gmc IJi becomes id in OE, the older fonns being Btill 
preserved in the earliest texts : thuB Ep. hae AalSi, gcytihalt, 
(i=ti)aB well as toha/d, Cp )\&8 feltha, early Mere, charters 
have -bali (where t=lh). 

618. That * between voiced sounds was voiced in prehistoric 
OE is proved by such contracted preterites as Ues<le=Goih.. 
!aiisif/a compared with c>/»ie=-*cys»te from cystan, for if the * of 
llemH had been voiceless it would have changed the d of the 
ending into t in the same way as m does. 

file. » is often shifted in the medial and final groups tc and 
tp, especially in IWS, the shifting having apparently begun 
medially: desian, axiaii, (■(>ju*=older dttcian, *cruj>. 

520. We see tliat there is decisive evidence that intervocalic 
J) and s were voiced in OE. In Gm. and Dutch we have clear 
evidence that initial / was also voiced in such a word as dln^ 
= O^Jihiff. In Dutch initial * is also voiced, as in re'CT»=OE 
seof(nt, and this has been adopted by the High German of the 
North— the Upper Gm dialecta still keeping voiceless a every- 
where^ medially as well as initially. OHQ had initial i-, as 
in I'oli ; and this v is still preserved in Dutch, while it has been 
unvoiced in Gra, which, however, still keeps the old spelling. 
The evidence of MK and of the MnE dialects shows that in 
the 12th cent, initial ^, s, v must have been fully developed. 
It seems therefore plausible to assume that the Gmc / and 

/ were voiced initially as well as medially in WGme and, 
that the initial voice of HGm divt; and its predecessor diuff 
(which must be at least as old as the 7th cent.), together with 
that of the corresponding Dutch and Southern E. forma, are 
not independent developments, but remains of a common 
stage, « following the analogy of the other hisses in Low Gm 
and Southern E. 

521. In Gothic, on the other hand, it is certain that the / 
and/were voiceless in all positions — intervocalic as in (/i/m/i, 
as well as initial and final, as in ^iu/— for intervocalic w and 3 
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were expressed by d and S, as in navhaimbair ='Li norember. la 
the ScaodiDavian languages Ji and / are breathed initialJy, 
voiced medially and finally, as in Mnlcel. ping, kreda, vcr3 ; 
fara, hafa, haj\ * remaining unvoiced everj^where. The pro- 
bability is, therefore, that initial hiss-voicing has never taken 
place in East-Gmc (except in Sw-Dan. det etc, where it is due 
to want of stress, as in E. the etc). It is further possible that 
the Anglian and Jutish (Kentish) dialects of OE, which were 
geogiuphic-ally closer to the Scandinavian languages than the 
Saxon group, may never have developed the initial hiss-voicing 
of the latter. The evidence of /and h in Ep. would, indeed, 
prove that even medial hiss-voicing, so far from being common 
WGmc, was of comparatively late date in OE. But the whole 
evidence bearing on / is entirely the other way, showing that 
voiced / was fully established in Ep., not only medially, but 
probably also initially. This conflict of evidence makes it 
possible that the distinction between/and b was really meant 
to express that of ? and a. Cp also bb fromj^' (557)- 

622. Final/ and/ are always voiceless in Gm and Dutch, 
but this is merely the result of their general tendency to un- 
voice all final conss. except the vowellikea. In the Scandina- 
vian languages, on the other hand, they are always voiced. In 
the present Southern E. even the final s of such a word as OE 
go» is voiced, and there seems every reason to suppose that 
final /(,/, * were voiced in OE also — at least in WS. 

523. In such combinations as f^t^fl the hisses were, of course, 
always voiceless. The latter combination is in Ep. often ex- 
pressed by pt, as in nt^pt, f» being also expressed by pi and ht 
(cp lyht 515) in araptid, rab»i(l. This use of jO^ (which is also 
Olcel.) may be due to a pronunciation of Lt pi in captug etc 
as//. «a and jf were always voiceless. Ep. has «'ff/fM*=WS 
vatpas, KffpHQs. Jf occurs only in the foreign offrtan, Offa and 
some obscure words. 

624. There is an OE law by which in the combination 
voiced stop or buzz + buzz both elements are unvoiced. Thus 
biedgian in VP (from *blodi2o>i) becomes IkUian in WS. So alao 
eWS gidtmng becomes gitsiniff. Tn the North. LV this law ia 
carried out regularly in compound names such as Altfrijt 
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( = AidjTi^}, Ealfrip, Ealpryp. This tendency is evidently the 
reBult of the attempt to etrengthen the acoustic effect of the 
open cons. Of course, if eithex- element is voieeieaa, the change 
is still eaaier, as in metisceatl=me'hceaU. 

62E. / in the combinations (p, tip, »Ji is first unvoiced together 
with the preceiling d and «, and then stopped, giving t{t), »t, as 
in WS bltt = liilefi, blihp, cie»l=*c-iewp, and in /iafas/-ii = /ia/<is /ii. 
Hence in WS sp la often written instead of radical «/, as in 
fesgp=fie»t. So also regularly m/teife=peetpe, and occasionally 
in pai tat, pat fd etc, showing that in actual speech the initial 
P of pronominal words was regularly assimilated to the i! of a 
preceding /(b(, a change which ia consistently denoted in the 
ME Ormulum. /« is smoothed to «« in later OE, as in hlimian 
from older htipxtan. 

626. The change of final / into t in verb- inflections in 
INorth,, as in hlniles, iwrfa»=WS hint (Angl. himhp), llmlap 
seems to be organic, as there do not seem to be any analogical 
influences at work. 



1537. is expressed in the oldest texts by vu, as in uaeg^ single 
u being generally written after a cons., as in cuic. In North, 
single n ia preferred everywhere; uerc. But already in Ep. 
there are a few instances of the Runic w, which became general 
in the course of the 9th century. 

528. The OE w must have had the same sound as in MnE, 
q1 that of a consonantal u. 

629. Final w after conss. is vocalized to w, 0, as in uearo from 
Gmc *?ianca through *narw. After short vowels final w ia 
vocalized, and contracted into a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, as in eieo ' knee ' from Gmc *lcnewa. The w is often 
restored by the analogy of other forms with intervocalic w, as 
in the prt cueoio ' knew ' by the analogy of inf. ctidwaa. So 
also cneo becomes e»fow in WS by the influence of the pi 
CJieoKU. After long vowels and Gmc diphthongs final to ia 
regularly dropt, as in «?=Goth. »4iie(i), d = Goih. aiw, but is, 
however, often restored by the influence of the inflected forms, 
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530. n had, of course, the back souod before c and ^, as 
[ In titican, Hngan, and the front before c and p, as in »fiican, 

681. Gmc n and m were dropt in AFrieian before the hiBses 
[ and buzz**/, *,y^with nasalizing and lengthening of the pre- 
cedmg vowel, a becoming o (458), &a in jnii/i,gd*,/i/'hom *munp, 
*ffaiU, *Ji>nf. 

632. In North, final weak n waa dropt in inflections ; already 
in eNorth. we Qnd ffali/u, ffi»f.ig(t='WS s^^algan, peHigait. The » 
of the past partic. {geitigen) was not dropt, because of the 
influence of the inflected forma jesfiffene etc. 



I 



BtopB. 
663. There is a tendency in OE to unvoice final voice stops 
preceded by a vowellike, when Tinatrest, as in eWS einf, which 
appears originally to have been the weak form corresponding 
to the strong »indon, the ordinary mud being a compromise. 
Other examples are eWS weorjinti/nt , elfient,feereU—veorpm^n(l, 
dpenil,fisreld. Cp has hihent 'augurers.' So also final ~inp, 
-vug are eometimee written ~inc, vnc in early texts : vlatunc 
(Cp), Cymtsinc, together with the compromises -inge, -incg etc 
These (a and cs are often carried over to the inflected forms : 
foftlle, geathtcvta ' guestinga,' ' exiles * (Cp). Conversely, we 
may assume that the later uninflected forma fareld etc owe 
their i/s to the inflected foi'ma. There is no reason for aup- 
poaing that the final conss. of fu lly atrest words were unvoiced : 
8uoh spellings aa feU in the older texts really stand for felth 
etc (516, 517). 



634. The history of the mutations shows that all the Gmc 
cpBss. were liable to fronting when followed by j or ». In 
most caaea the fronting was afterwards lost : thus in such a 
word as jwi/e it has left no traces besides the mutation of the 
preceding vowel. The back conaa. c and g, however, have pre- 
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HOrved a modiScation of the original fronting to the present 
day in such worda aa chin, s'lNi/e (sing) Irom OE c'tHue, tfujan, 
contrasting with Hit, ting from OE cynn, sinffan. MnE (J") and 
(dj) are, indeed, unfailing criteria of OE fronting. 

£36. Initial Gmc k became c in OE before all vowels which 
were front before mutation set in, that ia, before «, »', e, ea, eo, 
a=Giaa ^ and its mutation, i, e, ea, eo, and remained un- 
changed befoi-e the back vowels a, w, 0, a = Gmc a*, «, o and the 
mutations f,_y, x, a mut. of a=Gmc at, y, te. In WS i-a, ee, 
C(? become cie, C-k, iea resp., iea, eea being liable to mutation 
into cie, cie resp. Medial Gmc i became c before i and/, aa in 
*a£'a»=Goth. tokjaa. This c (which often becomes final in OE 
through dropping of a vowel, as in the imper. «<!(■) ia, of course, 
always preceded by a mutated vowel. In the early texts, 
especially in eWS, it ia often denoted by a following t or e : 
lircia (Ep.), geseutcio (Cp), lecea» (Ep.), recceo (Cp). eWS 
generally has e: secean {and tecan), recc(e)aii, but also *, 
especially before u: eciuin. In INorth. and IMerc. (Du. and 
Ku.) there ia no trace of these ea and /a, and they are rare in 
IWS. But while lAngl. writes only denca, Jteneau etc, there are 
instances of Jienceaii etc even in quite late WS texts, such as 
the Gospels. Taken in connection with the ME evidence (741) 
the lAngl. Bpellingfl seem to point to a return to the back c in 
ticaHy pencan etc. The spellings ekan, Itesmked in Ru. seem, 
indeed, to be decisive on this point (53^). The return to c 
may have begun before back vowels, as in the infin. sm-an. 
The absence of intruaive e, i in VP may be simply due to that 
atriving for brevity which is characteristic of this text, being 
shown, for instance, in its regular omission of final cons. 
doubling (409) and its want of accents. 

536. There was a similar return to back c and g in Angl. 
before n^-fcons., as in cdM, gafle = 'Vi'S ceaUl, gealle. 

B37. The evidence of ME shows that c was fronted in the 
combination »c before all vowels, the foreward * evidently 
di-awing the c forwards. The c of «c follows, of course, the 
same laws as simple c before AFiisian (e etc, aa in WS ■»ceal= 
VP seel, and in these caaoa the e is always written. But nee ia 
also written before oiiginally back vowels, although here it is 
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often omitted, especially in the earliest texts. Thus WS and 
Du., Ru. write sceadan for the earlier giscdd (Ep.), %cddan (VP), 
eWS and Ru. frequently omitting, IWS and Du. generally 
keeping the e. In IWS %co^ %cd generally take the e : 9ceolde^ 
9ceort^ scedc, while scii, scu are generally written sceo, seed, less 
often 9ceu^ sceH, and occasionally simple ^cu: scucca^ itceucca, 
seeacca (iEfcH), scufan, iceufan^ sceofan. The e was no doubt fully 
pronounced in 9ceal etc. Indeed, if this word had not been 
pronounced with a full diphthong, there would be no reason 
for its IWS form itceall^ evidently due to the analogy of eall, 
weall etc and the rareness of -eal. The frequent omission of 
the e in the other class of words {sceddan etc) seems to show 
that it was a mere diacritic in eWS. "But the IWS change of 
eu into eo makes it probable that it had developed into 
the first element of a diphthong with the stress on the first 
element, which, in the case of m, took the length from the 
second element. There is ME evidence that sceadan from scddan 
had the same diphthong as bread etc. 

638. In the oldest texts, and occasionally also in Ru., cw is 
expressed by the Latin qu : quidu, quoen. More important is 
the occasional use of i to denote the back c, as opposed to the 
front c, which, again, is exceptionally frequent in Ru., and is 
not uncommon both in early and late WS. Thus Cp has iali^, 
kylUy LV has Keenta ( = Cfnta), Kcena, Fronka^ Ru. has kasere^ 
kymng^ king^ ciken * chicken,' and kpin . kvm etc are frequent in 
WS. ck also occurs, as in Backa (LV). The distinction may be 
due to the Runic alphabet, in which the cen-rune seems origin- 
ally to have been restricted to c, tlie i-rune formed from gar 
(itself originally = back g) being used to denote the back c. In 
the actual inscriptions k is restricted to .the back sound : krist, 
kyning^ bekun^ but the more frequent cen is occasionally used to 
denote the back as well as the front sound : hecn^ eac, cv.p, 

639. The analogy of g (553) *^^ ^^® -^^ evidence (743) 
make it tolerably certain that c was often fronted after a front 
vowel, as in tc, idpllce. 

640. Final c in unstrest syllables often becomes h in North. 
We find meh in a Runic inscription, meh^peh^ Hsik in INorth., 
together with i^, which is also written enclitically ig^ as in 
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9tBgdig = ^agde ic. This ig seems to be simply another way of 
expressing the same sound, for we find -iA written for un- 
stressed 'ig in INorth. ak for ac occurs also in VP. 



g 

641. Gmc g (including earlier Gmc 5) splits up into g and p 
in OE according to the same laws which govern the distribu- 
tion of c and c. Of the two Runic symbols gtfu and gar, the 
former probably denoted g, the latter g, but they are not clearly 
distinguished in the existing inscriptions. 

642. Initial g became ^=ffl before a, f, e, ea^ eo, a = Gmc a, 
i, e, ea, eo, and was kept unchanged before a (= p), w, 0, a = Gmc 
^^ ^> 0; ^, y^ oSj ^ =1 mut. of a, y, ce. In WS ga, ge, gSe become 
gea^ gie, gea resp., gea, gea being liable to mutation into gie^ gie 
resp. 

643. Initial Gmc y was hardened into the stop m in OE,and 
was thus confounded with g both in sound •and speUing. It 
was expressed by simple g before front vowels, as in ^/=Goth. 
jahaiy Ge%9u% (Runic inscr.) = Je%uSy Anglian ger = Goth. jer. 
Gmc^^ becomes gea in WS, as in gear. Before back vowels it 
is often expressed by gi in the older texts, but generally by 
gCy as in gioc^ geoc = OHG joh^ geomor = OHG jdmar (458), 
Givjiiaa ' Jews * in a Runic inscr. = the usual half-Latinized 
Jud^as, giniig (Du. Rit.) = Goth. pf<gg» In WS geu becomes 
geo (cp 9ceo€ca from scevcca 537), as in geong, geogop, VP gener- 
ally writes simple g in gung, gugit^. The Latin i is not unfre- 
quent, especially in Ru. : iung (also in VP), ioc (also in Kt ch). 
In eWS we find the forms iung^ giung, giong^ geong, the last 
becoming general in IWS. Such spellings as iung^ iu in IWS 
seem due to Kt or Mercian influence. The spellings gung 
and iiing show that in the nonWS dialects g from j had 
no more diphthonging influence than g from Gmc g, while 
the WS change of *geufig into geong shows as clearly the 
development of a full diphthong with the stress on the first 
element. 

644. Even g = Gmc g is sometimes written i. Thus Cp has 
iece9 = geace%y and Ru. has regularly iartvan = geartcian and ierd 

L 
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Evea in fiwcigB wank we 1 



1 ToriKS = 



Gttrfimt (OPT). 

MS. In thfe poetry Uk nro >i •Stterate freely not only with 
one aaotlker bat «I*o widiy, dm #ep«f allitentes witli yteiU, 

B40. TUm hat fiut it geuenBj cited as s proof of initial p 
and / being open cnnwi in OE, as in MnDotdi, vhere ffertn and 
#atfam both pvaMMmeedwitli core It ia aanimed that sach a 
word M/«/ to OE bad initial e. while ^m^, ^a* had initial 
«, to that instead of Gme j being hardened into a stop, it was 
Gmc y Ifdore front voweb that wma leTelled under y. 

647. PlaoHible a« thia theory aeema, there are fatal objec- 
tiotM to it. The WS change of te into cie is the result of the 
ahooet inevitable development of an open front glide, which we 
may ron^ly call j, between the stopped frttnt cods, and the 
Towel, and if we aasaine that in ^ the ^ was also a stopped 
conii., the change into ffie is perfectly analogooa and intelli- 
gible, while thab of *jf into *jje is anmeaning. The same 
ar^piment applies equally to p from Gmc^: iS ffiuay meant 
ainiply ^xn^, the development of a^-glide woald be as unin- 
telligihU; an that of a le-glide in such a word as tei/la, the open 
j and w being themselves practically glides. Again, LV 
writeH Eadgar, Aldgitl etc, but if the g were really an open 
cons., wu should expect to find the preceding ih become i 
(.524}, wlucb is not the case. Another argument in favour of 
the change of ^ into a stop i^ the loss of the Runic 3 and the 
use of grfit — which must certainly have originally denoted a 
atop^to represent both Gmc _;' and the OE fronted Gmc g. 
The use of i in iung to denote a »top is in complete harmony 
with the Late Lt pronunciation, in which, as the Romance 
languages ahow,^ must have become a stop (88). 

S4B. In MK all initial g& became^ (745)- '^^ alliteration 
proves that in OKt this pronunciation was already established, 
not only in jung but also in *jorne = geonte, etc (443), so that 
two such words as geald and eald were both pronounced jald, 
whence the not unfrcquont confusion between ea- and gea- in 
! late mss : cat-Ke for geanoe, gearfo^ for eatfo/ie. This j- 
nound was, of course, as naturally expressed by i as the older 
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g was, and it is probable that the iancan of Ku. really meana 
jarwan, with absorption of the e. 

648. The aame weakening seeins to have been carried out 
much earlier and in all the dialects in unstrest syllables. 
The prefix ffe- (older ^i-) and the pronoun ffd never insert an t 
in WS, as they would if the cons, had been a atop; gie in Du. 
may be an emphatic form of gf. ge- is written ie- twice in 
old mss, i for g in the second element of eKt names such 
as yE/iili/prtl = j-IHpeJgeard may also represent weak^', 

550. Uninitial g was a stop in the combination ng, aa 
proved by the final change into nc (533). ng was, therefore, 
ja, aa in MnE longer, after unmutated vowels, as in sbigan, lang. 
When preceded by a mutation — that is, when followed in Gmo 
by i or j — it had the sound lo), as in tipigaa ' sbge ' from Gmo 
^gangjan, fpig. 

661. Uninitial g was also a stop when doubled = Gmc gj. 
This doubling is written gg in Ep. and occasionally in later 
texts, hut the usual spelling is eg, thus Ep.'has earwigga, viggg 
— later earwiega, taffcg. egg, gc, gvg are occasional variants. 
Shortening of final eg into c or ^ is very rare. As this group 
must necessarily be always front (Ifegait = Isggan, Goth. 
lagjan), it is probable that the c was introduced in order to 
indicate this front quality, thei'e Iwing no special letter for g. 
This is confirmed by the frequent use of gg in the few 
(probably foi-eign) words in which the doubling occurs after 
unmutated vowels, and therefore expresses gg, not yg, aa in 

frogga ' frog,' elngge ' bell,' which last is certainly Celtic. It is 
also possible that the combination eg was meant to symbolize 
a half-voiced or whispered gg, for we find sii/pbiim for glyblitim 
once (GET). 

662. Elsewhere uninitial g was an open back or front cona. 
(e, (d), the open g occurring under the same circumstances aa c 
(535)1 HJid hke it, being expressed hj g,gi B-ad ge. The open- 
ness of the g is shown by ME and the evidence of the OE 
sound-changes and spellings, which will be treated of further 
on, and is made a-piiori probable by the fact of a similar 
change having taken place in all the MnGmc languages 
except Upper Gm (330). Open g occurred not only after 
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vowels, but also after the vowellikes r, /, as in leorgan, 

663. Open ^ is, of course, always front before Gmc i, y, as 
in mpiigo = Goth, manageiy fylgan from *fulgjan^ being often 
expressed by gi, ge in the same texts which write ci, ce for c : 
h^giung (Cp), mpiigeo^ fyigean. By a later change open g 
became front after front vowels when final or followed by 
another front vowel, as in dag, weg^ gen. dages^ weges^ greeg. 
So also after the Anglian smoothings of the WS diphthongs 
as in ^^e = WS eage. In Kt, indeed, this g is frequently 
written i. Already in Ep. we find grH etc, and del is 
frequent in the later Kt. The North. LV has Meiuald 
once = WS Magweald, These spellings do not occur in WS, 
but in IWS such spellings as daig are not uncommon. 
They may be regarded either as showing the development of 
a glide — ojxxcd, or as compromises between the traditional dag 
and the phonetic *dau The latter view is the most probable : 
there is every reason to believe that the Kt spellings represent 
the general OE pronunciation, and that^ preceded by a front 
vowel had sunk to a diphthongic vowel, or, at any rate, had 
lost all consonantal buzz. If it had preserved any consonantal 
quality, it would have followed the analogy of final open g 
(554), and become o, and would have been preserved as a hiss 
cons, in ME — neither of which is the case. The use of ig to 
denote I (376) shows, too, that even in eWS medial and final 
g had been completely vowelized — after i at least. When final 
g had once been weakened into a vowel, its parallelism with c 
was lost; hence it did not revert to the back quality in 
Anglian, as was apparently the case with uninitial c {S^S)- 
There is, however, ME evidence of such a reversion in the 
case of medial g (750). Open g preceded by a front vowel and 
followed by a final vowellike is always front, apparently even 
when a back vowel is added in inflection, as in ^egl^ regn^ 
generally written segel^ regen later. 

654. Open g is necessarily back finally or medially after a 
back vowel, as in irog^ ge7wg^ hoga, gebogen, also when r, / come 
between, as in bnrg, gealga. In IWS and IKt final open g is 
written h, showing loss of voice : froh, gendh^ burh. The spell- 
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ings ghy hg occur occasionally for final open ^, as in ^logh^ astahg 
{gh already in Cp), the latter even for medial open g, especially 
after r, as in burhga pi, beorhgan, hg is also used for g between 
front vowels, as in wihgena gen. pi, gewehgene^ though not for g 
preceded by a mutation. Some late mss occasionally write 
simple >i, as in eME. Open g seems also to have been back 
after a front vowel if followed by a back one, as in nigon^ plega^ 
unless, of course, the preceding vowel is a mutation as in 
icreg{e)an * accuse ' from *wrdgjan. So also g was apparently 
back in such words as helgan^ where a vowellike comes 
between. 

656. Open g and g are unvoiced and written h in the later 
language before voiceless conss. and buzzes, which latter are 
themselves unvoiced (534) : ^tlhst^ %tlhp from %tlgan. 

656. ^, g after front vowels are dropped before the voiced 
conss. /, «, ^ in IWS, as in iipian^ rtnan, sade, Ifde = older 
tigj)ian^ rignan, sagd€, Ifgde. VP has rinan, where the contrac- 
tion of (ij) into i was almost inevitable, but otherwise the 
non-WS dialects keep the g, even IKt having meiden (= ^mai- 
den) = IWS maden, eWS nusgden. The IWS contraction after 
back vowel, as in broden from brogden, seems to be due to the 
analogy of the present bredan from bregdan, g is often dropped 
in the combination -i^, as in sliweard from sligweard, ani, anie^ 
and medial ige often becomes J, especially in later WS, as in 
lij) = older ligej) * lies.' 

Pf b. 

667. b occurs only initially, and uninitially in the com- 
bination mby as in lamb (cp ng) and doubled, bb = Gmc ^',^', as 
in w^bb from *wabja Sk vabA-), h§bban = Goth, hafjan through 

For d as a graphic substitute for/ see 515. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 

668. The Scandinavian (Scand.) languages fall into two 
main groups : 

(i) East-Scandinavian (EScand.), comprising Swedish (Sw) 
and Danish (Dan.). 

(2) West-Scandinavian (WScand.), comprising Norwegian 
and Icelandic. 

These languages are best represented by the Olcel. of the 
13th century, which, with some exceptions, practically repre- 
sents the parent Scand. 

OETHOGRAPHr. 

669. The Icel. alphabet was the Latin, as learnt from the 
English. It included, therefore, p and the less frequent d. It 
added the new letter p, formed on the analogy of ^, for which 
(B was also written. Length was marked by the British ('). 



660. a, i e u o 



o 



a, 9 i 
ei, 9u (au) 

9. 9 ; 9y (ey ) 


VOWELS. 

e 
jaj9 


u 

y 


a, 9 (a) i 

86 


e 


u 



oe. 



661. Of these sounds ei (=f^) corresponds to Gmc fli, as in 
Btein * stone,' and jo^ ju to Gmc eu^ as in kjdsa * choose,' sjiik 
* sick,' gu (which in Icel. is diverged into au) to Gmc au, as in 
dguj) * dead,' a to Gmc ^, as in rdp * advice,' = 0E dan, ceosan, 
aeoCj dead, rad (nonWS red). 

662. e followed by older a becomes ja, when followed by 
older tt, V it becomes Jg, through *ea, ^eg {*ia, *ig) by stress- 
shifting as in Kt (443) and hardening of the first element to 
a cons. : s;^y gen. ^jfl/ar=OE ^efu, gefe. 



SCANDINAVIAN. I 5 I 

563. The i-mutaiions are nearly the same as in OE : 

a (9)...?: mann 'man/ -pi m^n. 

® (i^> J9)--i- ^^9^d {=^shldu) * shield/ pi siiidir. 

u (o). . .y : full * full; fylla ' £01/ 

0...0: ioma *come/ iomr * comes/ 

a...ae: wa/* speech/ mala 'speak.' 

u...y : briifi * eyebrow/ pi tr^nn. 

o. . .ce : Jdr * went/ f(?ra * bring.* 

9u...py : Ipus 'loose/ Ipysa * loosen ' = later lau^, leym. 

ju (j6)...y : yuk * sick/ 9yh * sickness.* 
i-mutation is also caused by r=Gmc r (315), as in gyra 
* ear/ from Qmc ^atizd. 

664. There is also a u^ or premutation : 

a. , .9 : ignd * hand * = Goth, hnndu. 

a... 9: mdl * speech/ pi mgl (later wa/). 

9' • .9 : ^/"^fl * do * = OE g^ncan. 
666. Final stressed vowels were lengthened, as in /« ' thou.' 
Vowels were lengthened before / 4- certain conss., as in 
half * half.* Consonant length was strictly observed even after 
long vowels and diphthongs, as m.J)rall nom. 'serf/ wt^^prdl, 

CONSONANTS. 

666. The consonants were : — 

BACK FRONT POINT FOREW. LIP 

h - - hr J>, s f, hv 

- - hi 

k - t p 

- - hn 



g j r J7 f, V 

- - 1 

g - d b 

n(g) - n m 

U was expressed by ^', as in ^^r/=OE h§UU 
667. What has been said of the OE ^r, hly hw, hn applies also 
to the corresponding Icel. sounds in such words as hring, hlapa 
(=0E hlad<in\ hvat^ hnlga^ which in Mnlcel. are pronounced 
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with 01, CO, o, "J resp. Uninitial Gmc k was dropt eveiy- 
where, as in fd,tldt(ir=0'EffeM/ii,tioifrr, except that /'» became 
ir{=it), as in viLra = OK rceaxan. The original Scand. A ia pre- 
served in ME loanwords such aa «&^/rr=Icel. t/d/r, 

668, Initial Gmc _;' waa dropt everywhere, as in dr=Qolh. 
jfr, the exiiiting initial j'b (as mj'f//=OE eorjtej being all 
diphthoDgic. 

5d9. Initial Gmc k was dropt before and it, as in vnniit 
( = 0E gewunnen), ptc of vinna, also before r and I, where it ia 
kept in Norw. andEScand.: ((')r«^=OE inraji, (i)ra»^ 'wrong.' 

570. ji and f were voiceless initially and in combinations 
such a&ft (often written pf, as in lopt ' air '), voiced elsewhere, 
as in riji, h^ja = Goth, iajjan ' raise.' 

671. Uninitial ^ after a vowel or vowellike was open,=e, « 
as in naga ' story,' iwy ' city,' *fffir ' says,' except when doubled, 
and in thecombinationny=ja,aain//yy' thigh,' AiB^ 'long.' Final 
ff became i, and was dropt, as in dr6=0E drag, prt of draga, 

672. So also older d and h became voiced p and / after 
vowels and voweUikes, as in r(z^=OE reed, i'f/a = OHO gebait, 
except when doubled, dd, bb, and in the combinations Id, ntl, 
mb, as in ialda. 

673. i and g were front modified {a\ Cl^) before all front 
vowels, as in kfxna 'know,' ffpra, and before QiacJ, which vras 
preserved in writing, though only as a mark of fronting, Gmc 
gj becoming JJ9, aa in tfei;a = OE ve.can, liggja = OY, licgan. 

674. Final voiced stops were unvoiced in such forms esgald 
=OEgeaM, prt of gjalda = 0E ffflda» 'requite.' 

676. There were various cons.-asaimilations. /p, n/t became 
li, «s, as in gotl (guU) 'gold,' antiar ' other,' = Goth, gulp, anfiar. 
Gmc r«, zd, zr became nn, dd, /r, as in raiin ' house ' = Goth, razn, 
Aodd=Goih. huzd, OE hard 'treasure,' Vfrri 'worse.' nk, nt, mp 
became kk, U, pp, as in drukkin ' dnmk,' ball ' bound,' prt of 
binda (through *baad, *bant). Jtappi 'champion' (cp OE Cfmpa), 
the original nk etc being often preserved in EScand. 

676. » was dropt finally in monosyllables and endings, as in 
a, i=OE"n{Gotb. ana). In, /i/iaa = OEji>idaii inAn.\ and before r, 
t, * and elsewhere, with lengthening of the preceding vowel, as 
ip lor ' Thor '=QHQ donor. OE /uitifr, gae=0}iG gant ' gooBB.' 



INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH. 

677. Tho earliest Scand, invaders of England were mostly 
Norwegians, who were followed by Danes, all Scandinavians 
being included under the term 'Dano' in OE. Danish and E. 
wore spoken side by side in England for many centuries with- 
out much influence — at least of Danish on E., even the INorth. 
teste showing no traces of it. In the 1 1 th cent. Danish words, 
such as (offii. 'law' (Icel. li'g pi from *fi'gu), cealfiau (Icel. 
ia//a) had penetrated even into WS, and in the 13th cent, 
their number largely increases, not only such words as gerteme, 
vonirea/ie =Jcg\. ffgr»imi 'treasure,' vaii'lir?/)i ' difBculty,' but also 
grammatical words, such as ip^e ' both ' = Icel. id/ii (OE id, beyen) 
being firmly established in the Southern dialect. The Scand. 
element is, of course, stronger still in the East-Midland Omiu- 
lum of tho 13th cent. Such words as ginnm 'as,' boji'.' ' booth' 
in the Ormulum are distinctly EScand. (Danish) as opposed to 
WScand. (Icel. n/m, ii/i). 

678. The Scand. words in OE sometimes preserve g in the 
form of o, as in Aold ' yoeman ' from ip/i/, i^/^ (cognate with 
OE Aifie/) ' hero '), where the o ia partly due to the analogy of 
the OE adj. ioM ' faithful.' In other words, such as iagu, $ is 
unrounded, as in the IWS ma«« etc. Of the diphthongs, ei is 
preserved unchanged, being expressed sometimes by n, but 
generally by eg, ag, as in scegp = Icel. «iei/ 'war-ship'; and 
fy was probably levelled under it. ou becomes (^i^?), as in 
ora (a coin) = Icel. avrar (pi) fi-om Lt auTeut. It is remarkable 
that 0, 6 often appear as k, « in OE, as in Urm, pur= Omi, par, 
whence our Thursday, which cannot be explained from tho 
original OE Jimiregdag. This change is explained by the pre- 
sent Dan-Sw-Norw. pronunciation of close o, both long and 
short, as }» — a sound between o and u. This Scand. was 
afterwards levelled under tho E. sound, so that we find Orm, 
blovie (Icel. Uumi) in ME. 
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DIALECTS AND TEXTS. 

679. The ME dialects are mainly continuations of the cor- 
responding OE ones, but it is convenient to designate them in 
some cases by different names. The four main divisions are: 
Northern or Northumbrian (North.), MiiUand (Ml), correspond- 
ing to the older Mercian, Southern (Sth), and Kentish (Kt). 
Sth and Kt are included under the coranion designation 
' Southern EngUsh ' (SthE). Ml is subdivided into Wett-Mid- 
land {WMl) and Eaef-JUidland (EMI), and these, again, into 
North-wed-Midlaud {N WMl), Souik-we»l.-Mid/and (SWMl), NmiA- 
Mi*/'-3/»//flw/(NEM]),and Sowti-easf-Midland (SEm). A special 
subdivision of Sth is South-Jfestern (SthW). It is to be noted 
that though Sth represents geographically the old WS it also 
shows strong Ml influence. This mixture of dialects is still 
stronger in the later language of Ch. 

6B0. It is impos.'iiblo to draw any absolutely definite line 
between ME and OE on the one side and MuE on the other, 
but, roughly speaking, fully developed ME may be said to 
extend from 1150 to 1450, the period between 1300 and 1400 
being especially well marked and well represented by written 
documents. The period from 1050 to 1150 may be distin- 
guished as OM Trantidon (OTr), that from 1430 to 150Q as 
Middle TraiitUioii (MlTr). Th.e difficulty of drawing a line ia 
increased by the varying apeed of change of the different 
dialects. The most conservative dialects were the Southern, 
especially Kt, the most rapid in their changes the Northern ; 
the cNorth. dialect of the 13th cent, is, indeed, almost on a 
level with oMnE. Taking the SthE dialects as the standard 
we may call everything before 1 300 earl^ Middle Englith (eME), 
everything after 1300 late Middle English (IME). 

681. If we take SthE as the standard, we may define OE aa 
the period oifull endings [mona, sunne, tiinv, gfaitaa), ME as the 
period of levelled endings {nione, suitne, tune, i/^nei) — weak vowels 
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being reduced to a uniform e (=1,1) — , MnK as the period of 
iosl endings (monn, sua, son). 

652. The most important of the OTr texts is the latter part 
of the Laud dis of the Chronicle (Ld), which was written at 
Peterborough between 1124 and 11 54, and belongs therefore 
to EMI: it shows a mixture of literary WS and Ml forma, 
The older ma of Lajamon'a Brut (Lay.) was written before 
1200 in a WMl dialect, and its mixture of OE and ME 
forms classes it with the OTr tests. Many 12th cent texts, 
such aa the Hatton ms of the Gospels, Morris's Old-EDglish 
HomilicK (Horn.), show a mixture of OE and ME forms which 
is the result of copying from OE originals, and only partially 
modernizing them : such tests do not represent any actual 
language. 

653. The Ormulum (0.), although written probably before 
1200, shows a fully developed and well defined ME dialect — 
probably ESIl — preserved in an autograph ma of the author 
in a rigorously consistent phonetic orthography, which makes 
it the standard text for MF. generally. The other chief eEUl 
texts are the Bestiary (Best.) and Genesis and Exodus (OE). 
Havelok (Hv) is, hke most of the popular poems, preserved 
only in msa showing a purely scribal mixture of different 
dialects and periods, and which cannot, therefore, be quoted 
to show the dialect of the original, except when the form in 
question is home out by the rhymes. eWMl is represented 
by the second text of Lay (Lay.^). The poems in the Harlelan 
ms 2253 (Harl.), written in Hereford about 1307, may also be 
considered eWMl. IWMl is represented by Piers Ploughman 
(PPl), and, in its latest stage, by the poems of Audelay (Aud.), 
written in Shropshire in 1426, tho ms being probably the 
author's autograph, eNWMl (Lancashire) is represented in 
the Alliterative Poems (Pearl, Cleanness, Patience) edited by 
Morris (AllP). The later EMI is well represented by Robert of 
Brunne's Chronicle (RBC), Brunne being in Lincoln. 

684. One of the earliest North, texts is the Metrical Psalter 
(Ps), but the ms is later. The Cursor Mundi (CM) and Me- 
trical Homihes (MH) are early 13th cent. Then follow the 
Prick of Conscience (PC). The ma of the Yorkshire Townloy 
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Mysteries (TM) whb written a,bout 1450, but the rhymes ekow 
an older language. 

685. The Sth dialect is represented in its earliest form by 
the Uvea of St. Katherine (Kath,), Juliana (Jul.) and some 
allied pieces, also by the unpublished Cambridge (Corpus) ma 
of the Ancren Riwle (AR'), although this Corpus ma seems to 
show Ml influence ; the forms common to this group of texts 
may be distinguished as 'earliest Sth.' Pure eSth ia best 
represented by Morton's text of the AR, the more western 
dialect of Gloucestershire by Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle 
(RG), which, however, belongs almost to ISth. 

686. eKt is represented by the Kentish Sermons (KS), IKt 
by the Ayenbite of Inwyt (Ay.) in a ms of 1340, written by 
the author himself in a very pure and consistent dialect. 

587. The first beginnings of a common literary dialect are 
seen in the works of Wiclif (Wicl.)and Chaucer (Ch). Wiclif 
was a native of Yorkshire, Chaucer of London. Chaucer's 
rhymes show a considerable Suctuation between EMI, Sth, 
and Kt, but the basis is Ml. 



OBTHOGEAPHT. 

688. While the linguistic change of OE into ME is so 
gradual that it is difticult to tell where the one ends and the 
other begins, the orthographic change is abrupt and complete : 
it amounts, indeed, to the introduction of a totally new basis 
— the eNorman Fr orthography, modified, of course, in detail 
by the traditional British orthography. 

689. For some time after the Norman conquest in 1066 the 
two orthographies continued to be used side by side without 
influencing one another to any great extent, just as the lan- 
guages themselves were kept apart. The influence of French 
language, writing, and orthography had, however, begun to 
show themselves even before the conquest. The feeble reign 
of Edward the Confessor was, indeed, in its tame submission 
to Norman influence, nothing but a preparation for the com- 
pleter conquest that was to follow. The influence of the 
French language is shown by the appearance of such words as 
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tiitt ' hebea ', capsn ' gallinaceus ' in early i ith cent, glossariea, 
The influence of tlie French handwriting has been described 
already {222). The influence of Fr orthography is seen in such 
spellings as enen for ^en in nth cent, mas, 

690. This influence was at first purely Norman. The ac- 
cession of Henry II of Anjou in 1 1 ,54 brought in the influence 
of other dialects, and the loss of Normandy in 1 204 paved the 
way for the influence of literary Parisian orthography both in 
its earlier and later fomi, 

581. When the popular Littin of Gaul was written down — 
which was probably not much earlier than the ninth cent. — 
its sounds were represented by their nearest sjinbols in the 
contemporary Latin alphabet. But by this time the tradition 
of the classical pronunciation — still preserved in the Celtic- 
English orthography^had been partially lost. The diph- 
thongs ^ and 01 had been levelled under simple e, and y had 
come to be a mere variant of ('. So when Lt ii was fronted to 
£ in OFr, as in lune, the old " was kept as the symbol of the 
new sound. Meanwhile Lt " and had become }) — a sound 
between (u)and (o)— which was at flrst written indifferently » 
or 0, as in ffole, gole, curt, cort from Lt guiam, *cdrtem (from 
cohiirfrfm), the o soon becoming general, and thus being confused 
with the open fromLt S, an, a&\a porl=j)orlum,eho»e = caugam. 
The eOFr diphthong (ou), as in i/o«c (earlier i^o/;) from Lt(/«/t'cm, 
was smoothed into (uu) in IParisian, and so ou. came to be the 
symbol of (u, uu) instead of the older 11, o, as in goule, court. 

692. In the conss. Lt c before front voweb became first Q 
and then (tj), which was the Pioard pronunciation in such a 
word as eid from Lt caelutu. In the other dialects this c became 
(ts), and then simple (s), as in the present Fr. cA was at first 
used to denote (k) before front vowels as in Italian : cAi from 
f/vi; but afterwards became the regular symbol for the (tJ) 
which in Parisian developed out of c followed by a (and in 
other cases), as in cAien from canem through *Qp[. Lt g 
was fronted under the same circumstances, and became (ds). as 
in gette from getfa, which remained through the OFr period, 
becoming (5) in MnFr. Lt J was stopped into ai, which then 
became (dg) being written i or'^, as in ja from Lt Jam, The 
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combination (kw) was expressed by the Lt ijii, as in qnei troia 
qra/em, the (w) being soon dropt in pronunciation. So also the 
(gw) in such a word as lan^u^ from lingvam lost its (w) in IPar. 
Hence ja and gu came in lOFr to be regarded as symbols of 
' hard ' c and g reap. The new ligature le was formed in North 
Fr to express the Gm (w), as in warde, for which the other 
dialects have (gw) ; giiardi; later garde. The Lt v itself had 
long ago lost ito (w)-sound. aud had come to represent that of 
the voiced sound of/. Lt r still kept ita original value (dz) 
when initial or medial, becoming (ta) when final, as in attez — 
our axtfU — firom Lt aihatU ; it was not till the lOFr period 
that these compounds were simplified to (z) and (s). Hence 
the (z}-Bound which Lt « took between vowels was expressed 
by the traditional », as in rofe from rotam. Already in eOFr 
the earlier (z) before voiced conss. had been dropt with length- 
ening of the preceding vowel, a^ in UU from Lt inmilam. Hence 
in lOFr » is sometimes inserted as a mark of length, as in 
patte for pal[/.)e from Lt pa//idn». 

fi93. It will be seen that OFr orthography was phonetic on 
an unphonetic basis {228): it is not till the close of the OFr 
period that 'etymological' spellings begin to crop up. The 
only exception is the writing of silent initial Lt h in such words 
as htm. from homo, hut as this is only done when a vowel pre- 
cedes — ' the man ' being written litm— it is probable that the h 
was meant to indicate the hiatus, and was, therefore, partially 
phonetic. 

694. The basis of ME orthography is, as already remarked, 
French modified by the OE tradition, the OE elements being 
gradually eliminated more and moro. Conversely, however, 
some of the earliest ME texts show a basis which is still 
mainly OE, only slightly modified by Fr, This is espeiaally 
the case with the Midland O. as compared with the Sth texts 
of the same period. *i"<4*t/n. 

fiSB. The influence of Fr is most strikingly shown — as 
far as the vowels are concerned — Ln the subatitotion of w for 
OE 1/, y in WMl and Sth, as in tuuHH, y"r=OE »gnn, fyr. 
The long sound was aometimes written vi, as in huiren ' hire * 
(AR)=OE h§ran, in IME w^, which is frequent in PPl. In 
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OFr Kj had generally the value ('yi), as in fruit ; tliis diph- 
thong was smoothed to (yy) in the E. pronunciation of Fr, 
and was conaequently employed to represent that sound. The 
use of for short (u) is later than that of u for fy). It does 
not occur in AB, and does not become general till the end of 
the 1 3th cent. Remarkably enough, there are several instancea 
of it in Lay. : woneih, icomene, wiidf. It is fuUy established in 
Lay.*. The tendency is to write for v in proximity with 
letters that resemble « in shape, especially v ( = p), «, m, to. 
Initial « was, however, often written v, which was freely as- 
sociated with K etc, as in rmler. in IME is also generally 
written instead of n when followed by a single cons, and a 
vowel, as in lafe ' but ', eorUge ' courage ', for, as Fr. (y) 
was much more frequent than the (o)- sounds in this 
position, Iri'fe would have Huggested (byyta). The use of ' 
IParisian on to express (uu), as in Aoi/s= OE ii/g, became general 
in IME. This ou also occurs in Lay., as in oiii (vl in the 
second text), n-idouteii, coupe, where it cannot be of Parisian 
origin. But the eFr diphthongal ou had in many cases the 
sound of }}i, which is so near (uu) as to make On symbol a 
very natural one for the latter sound. The desire to get a 
new symbol for (uu) would, of course, assert itself as soon aa 
u had become general in the value of (yy)— that is, from the 
very beginning of ME. ^;^ "finwr^'h^ 

see. The OE ^ was, as wg have seen, completely superseded 
by w in the South. In OTrMI (and probably in North.) it was 
unrounded into i. Ld still preserves the old y in b^rien, 
mynster, but these words are also spelt with i ; we also find in 
Ld such spellings as iinne»,jir=0'^ xynna, f^r. y is rarely 
written for i in Ld, oftener for 7, as in tcyr adj. and sbst, tpna ; 
probably y was regarded as a ligature of i and _;'. In O. y 
disappears as completely as in the South, except in foreign 
words. In IME y was revived as a variant of ( in proximity 
with n, M, X, IP, in order to avoid confusions of form, as in 
bynaen, vyueg l,^ = irlret), which confusions were often avoided 
by writing initial i as a capital : Inue =ynKe. In Ch there 
is a tendency to write y for 1, aa in Ld, 

5B7. OE a was kept in 0., but was necesBarily confined to 
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the long sound, the short aa haying become a. In the Sonth 1 
Fr influence caused its disuse. Here the OE a was expressed 
by e, as in efler=0^ after. As OE ea was smoothed to it in 
ME, ea was used as the symbol of the latter sound both when 
it corresponded to OE en, as in 'fee/, and when it corresponded 
to OE (F, as in /<wrc« = OE l^ran {dtsp, lareim in 0.). Even in 
eME e is frequently written for the open as well as the close 
sound, and in IME such spellings as liep, leren become uni- 
versal. In IME the close t" is sometimes written ie, ye, both 
in Fr words, such as mettc/ii^, and in E., as in lief (Ch) — OE 
le<^. This spelling is the result of the Anglo-French smooth- 
ing of OFr ie (iee) into (ee). 

BBS, A distinction between close and open long o is only 
exceptionally made in eME (aa in the AR) by writing the 
latter oa in such words as moare from OE mare, the oa being r 
natural compromise between the older a {still preeerved in the 
earliest Sth) and the later o. 

599. It will be observed that the digraphs ea, ie, oa, ou, ui 
are strictly confined to long vowels, except in some of the 
earliest texts. 

600. The OE/ and ?are both preserved in Lay.— where J) 
is generally written initially, ? non-initially, as in IWS — and 
in AB, whei'G they are distributeil more at random. The EMI 
Best, and GE are remarkable for writing ^ everywhere, while 
0., which belongs to the same dialect, baa pni^/. J) entirely 
Bupersedea 3 in IME, being itself gradually supplanted by /A— 
probably brought in by Fr scribes who occaflioaally employed 
it in learned Latin words. Isolated th& in native E. words 
occur very early — even in the OE period — and the transposed 
ht occurs in Harl. {it:ht. = 0¥, l?J)), and frequently in MH {wilii 
prp), and elsewhere. Other combinations occur : dh (KS), 9h 
(OE), kS (GE), dp, dS. It may be noted that / has survived 
almost to the present day in the contraction /"^^e. 

601. The OE rune-IP, which is still used in O, and AR, was 
soon superseded by the Fr ligature. The pronunciation of 
OE ow etc as ou led in IME to the general use of »* as well as 
K as the second element of graphic aa well as phonetic diph- 
thongs, as in fiow=0¥. hu. Conversely, vi was sometimes used 
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as an abbreviation of wu, as in mU. w after a cona. was often 

written k: titertt, kiio (Ay.). 

eo2. In O.f is still used for intervocalic (v), as in lufenn= 
OE liifian, and this usage was more or less kept up in North, 
to the end of the IME period, even TM showing instances of 
it. But O. has in a Fr word iervenn once instead of his usual 
serfenn. Medial v is regular in AR, as in heoveiie, and is very 
frequent initially, as in vorj) by the side of forji. /is always 
preserved finally, as in Hf, to prevent confusion with the vowel 
u : *liu, for instance, would suggest a diphthong. For the 
same reason / is written beforn voiced eonss., as in k«fii= 
OE keefde. ph is only found occasionally in learned words 
taken from OFr. 

803. * is generally written for the voiced as welt as the 
breath sound. »t\& sometimes written <c, which had the sound 
of (ss) or (s) in OFr: thus AR has /eicuit 'iesson," ble»cen 
' bless,' and GE and CM have ilheed ' blessed.' The lOFr s 
is used pretty regularly in the Ay. for voiced *, as in rj^jrys, 
a:e. Elsewhere it is rare in E. words. Thus Ch has Pize : 
rite, such spellings as wezele being exceptional. In eME z has 
the older value (ts) in Fr words, especially in the combination 
nz, such spellings as the plurals he^gzannz (0.}, veslimenz (AR) 
lasting down to Ch. 

e04. The general disuse of the OE c before e and * is the 
result of its double pronunciation in Fr, O, always writes i 
before e and i, often also before a, but alternating here with c, 
which is always written before o, u and conss. : kepewi, kiru;, 
iare, care, com, cumenn, clap, ciceu. The usage in AR is the 
same, except that it writes i freely before o, u, and conss. ex- 
cept ic : kii, cumieii, iitiH, cwene. In eME c has its eOFr value 
of (ta) : OE milUe appears in Ld as mike, in O. as millce. tc 
has the same value in some eME spellings of OE Kdsian : Ld 
has bMcail, O. llttlcedd by the side of bletUtdd. AR has the 
half- etymological spelling teldcene=^OK »eld»ene (524), where 
the other text has the phonetic ndUene. It is not till lUE 
that we 6nd c by itself used for (s) in E. words, as in afee 
■also' (AUP), icace 'was' : face (AllP). qu for no is rare in 
AR, but soon becomes general 
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eofi. The OE c=c is still kept xa Ld, and ia even used^ 
the Fr ch, as in R'uard. f/ = OE e \s rare in Ld, beiDg used 
only as a variant of unioitial h (606). but it is fully esta- 
hlished in O. Its doubling ia cch throughout ME, the first 
e being, however, occasionally dropped. Ay. has also chek. as 
in vychche by the side of iryche. usually tciccAe. 

606. / = c,niskc-pt in eilE: thus 0. has hch, J.urrh, nihkt. 
ek occurs occafiionally, as in Bnrei (Ld), fiurch, ahnicili (KS), 
vnrieAl (CM) ; it was no doubt disused to avoid confusion with 
the Fr ch. But scribes used to the Fr spelling evidently felt 
that h was not a suitable sign for so strong a cons. GE writes 
g, as in dog, r'lgi, and occafiionally e before /, as in hrocte. Hv 
writes cth for hl^ as in ricfh. Other mss write g, which ia 
common in lUE: thus WicL has hig, novgt. North, has h,g in 
the earlier texts, gh in the later: thus CM has %n^ [noghf). 
Thia gh gradually spread south, and is fully established in Ch. 

e07. For OE »i, which is kept in Ld, *ck is written in eSth, 
as in tekvome, trkrift (AB), of which the *k of 0. (occurring oc- 
casionally in eSth also), as in iliame, tkriffie, is probably an 
abbreviation. Ay. writes regularly «, as in »trlve, vies*. This 
«» is probably an abbreviation of the »»c of KS. in which the 
doubling of the * is probably meant to indicate that the ne 
stands for a simple sound. KS has the various spellings 
fesce,jUgiice, x*ipe. trifle. »=eh occurs also in the later test of 
Lay., and elsewliere. Rarer spellings are she and ch, which 
latter occurs in ON (chadile prt) and often in Aud, by the 
aide of «cA, as in chame, tchanipi. IME varies between »eh and 
»h. The doubling of »k is written wA in 0. as in enngli»»h, 
teht, tilt, «ah in AR. 

608. In ME the difference in form between the English / 
and French g was utilized phonetically, the former being 
assigned to the open sounds e, n, the latter to the stop Q and to 
the French soft g and the MF. development of OE g in eg, ng, 
which bad nearly, if not quite, the same sound (737). Orm 
uses g for open g, as in gung, vmnig, gk for open g. aa in 
follghenn — where the earliest Sth has k, as xnfolhen—g for the 
stop, as in,9(w?=0E god. The initial soft j in Fr words is 
sometimes written g, but oftener j in the AR, as in gvgement. 
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jt^ggeii. gg ie ambiguous in ME, as it may be either OE or Scand. 
gg {hagge) or eg (Stb geggen). In Ld initial^ is often written 1, 
as in i^f by the side of geaf. This spelling was no doubt 
^ven up in order to avoid confusion with the Fr j. Best. 
and GE are remarkable for thoir general use of y to the ex- 
clusion of g, as in g'l^g, gang ' young.' The oldest text of CM 
has gi = (T), as in giel ' yet,' gieme = OE gfman, the later 
North, texts writing gh (PC) and y : yhit, yit. IME varies be- 
tween^' and y : gong, yong. This ME consonantal y is probably 
due to the 10 Fr writing of y initially instead of ;, y being as 
rarely used in eOFr as in eME. It is also possible that the 
consonantal use of y may have been suggested by the lOE 
apellings yoTJ)i; etc (434), where the y practically denoted (j). 
The use of gu. to express hard g, both in Fr words, such as 
guard, and E., such as gsegf,, gvUt, is due to later OFr, in 
which the older (w) in langve, guards had become silent. This 
older pronunciation was never introduced into England, be- 
cause most of the ju-words were pronounced with w [Kontg 
etc) in ONorman. 



irETEE AND STRESS. 
eOB. The earliest ME verse, as seen in Lay.\ is a con- 
tinuation of a metrical revolution which began in the OE 

period, and went hand-in-hand with the decay of the old laws 
of alliteration and the gradual development of rhyme. Laya- 
mon's four-stress metre agrees with the old alliterative metre 
in the freedom with which unstrest syllables are omitted or 
added between the stresses and before the first stress, and 
in being based on a compromise between the natural stresses 
and syllable-quantities of the language ; but while in the old 
metre the natural stress is the leading element, to which the 
quantity is always subordinated, the contrary is often the case 
in the ME four-stress metre, in which syllables that are quite 
stressless in ordinary speech can in verse take the full stress 
required by the metre. While a dissyllable like *u»e, with the 
stress -syllable short, has only the metrical value of a mono- 
' M. Trantmum : Ueber den van LaSkmon's (Anglia, ii. ijj). 
M 2 
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syllaBle, aa in the old metre, a similar word with the first 
syllable long, such as imnne, is allowed to take a metrical 
stress on each sjllahle, as is shown not only by the structure 
of the verse, but also by rhymes such as icet ( = kkfs) : londet. In 
such cases aa these — which are especially frequent at the end 
of the line^the long syllable took an extra prolongation, 
so as to fill up part of the time of the following one. The 
following are types of this metre as employed by Lay. : 

Jia ■com him "to an 'hende cniht. 

bi 'US he ■sendo 'word 'y&. 

■Arjjur -is Jie -kfinneste' -mon. 

■ofte 'wea ])e -drake -buven. 

mid 'seolvre -and mid -gol'de. 

■I'eines ■wumler -bir-fte. 
This metre is identical with the OHO one of Otfried, which 
was based on the late Latin hymn metres. 

610. The first to employ a striotly syllabic metre was Orm. 
His metre consists of pairs of hall-verse«, the first having 
eight, the second seven syllables with a regular alternation of 
strong and weak stress, the first half-verse beginning with a 
weak and ending with a strong stress, the second beginning 
and ending with a weak stress, the last syllable but one of 
the second half-verse being always long i 

annd 'brojjerr ■mm T ■Godess '.hua 
jet '6 ])e ■[>rid[d]e -wise. 
Such a word Bjafaderr never occurs at the end of a line in O, 

ell. This metre was probably originally simply a doubling 
of the older four-stress line, the regular alternation of weak 
and stron» stress afterwards depriving the last syllable of the 
second half- verse of its metrical stress. 

fll2. As in the later poetry, weak final e is elided before a 
vowel or k, as mforr liife off Crist. 

613. In the interior of a verse naturally weak syllables 
often take the metrical stress, in order to secure the regular 
alternation of strong and weak stress, aa in 

aff'terr J^e -flSshess 'kinde. 

614. In IME the lengthening of the vowels in such words 
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as ndme=OE noma led to the abandonment of the earlier 
quantitative restrictiona. But Chaucer still retains part of 
Orra'a freedom of atress. He throws forward the stresa to 
any naturally unstrest syllable containing a full vowel, as in 
mdk-yng, hod-y, whV-om, and, of course, on to the half-streat 
eecond element of a compound, aa hrim-isllm. But he never 
throwa the atresa on to the vreak e o{ such worda aa ajier, 
name. Throwing back of the stress, as in ■uncovp for the usual 
un-coiip is, on the other hand, rare. 

615. Chaucer'a metre seems to show that the nominal pre- 
fixes a/-, m(>-, VV-, which took the stress in OE, had now 
thrown it forward, as in al--migUy, min-deed, vtfreste, vn-kyvde. 
hi- still keeps its stress in blword, but elsewhere it loses its 
stress, probably by analogy of the stresaless be- in begiimsn 
etc, as in bvA{§i>ie. The old separable compound verbs alao 
throw their stress forward by the analogy of the inseparable 
for' given etc, as in iip-rlte, ontrlde. 

QUANTITY. 

Besides the indirect evidence of the metre and the laws 
of sound-change, ME quantity is in many cases determined 
by the direct evidence of the spelling. 

eie. The most thoroughgoing attempt to mark the quantity 
consistently is that of 0. In this text every consonant that 
is final or followed by another cons, is doubled after a short 
vowel, as 'vn paH^ criadenndom, j«ffl = OE inn, in. This shows 
that the OE distinction between m and inn must have been 
lost in pronunciation aa well as in writing, so that all final 
conss. were lengthened after a abort vowel, as in MnE. Such 
spellings as ic amm, seipp = eam, *cip occur already in Du., and 
many examples might be quoted from later texts. Ld has 
namm prt, ielt ' yet ' etc ; godd occurs in Lay., Jul., GE, CM. 
The opposite tendency is to shorten long conss. after a long 
vowel; and so double final conss. came to be associated with 
preceding short vowels, and single conss. with long ones in 
writing as well as in speech. There are isolated traces in OE 
of Orm'a doubling of a cons, before another cons, in such 
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spellmga a& follct, illce (Smith's Bede), where, however, i 
doubling may really indicate con.q. length. In efffcr (JuL, Ay.) 
the doubling of the / may mean voicelessnesa, That Orm's 
doubling did not mean cons, length, but had been reduced to 
an abstract symbolization of vowel-length, as in MnE and 
Gm, is clear from his extension of it to unstreat syllables, as 
in brSperr, for already in OE double consa, are shortened 
after an unstreat vowel, whether long or short (409), addi- 
tional ME examples being afforded by such spellings as 
Uofmonet ' lemman's ' = OE liofniaanefi, tiieiii/ule = OE mifffeit-- 
fiiUa in Jul., sutifuU = si/nHfuHe in AR. Where the cons, ia 
followed by a vowel, as in «M«tf = OE*i/nw, it was not possible to 
double the cons., because it would then have been pronounced 
double, and aune would have been confounded with aunite 
' sun.' That gunne was really pronounced with long or double 
« ia proved by the metre, which allows tunne to come at the 
end of the verse, and rigorously excludes tune from that 
position. 

617. Here, then, Orm's clumsy spelling breaks down com- 
pletely, and he feels this himself, for he often marks the 
shortness of the vowel in such words as sune with a {"), as in 
t&kenn, n&me, f//?/e ^ Olcel. /ai-a, OE nama, e^le. Often, too, he 
marks length with the old accent, as in Idre = OE Idr, which 
he often doubles, or even trebles, especially before t, aa in ut. 

61S. The old accent is rare elsewhere in eME. It occurs, 
for instance, in the Proverbs of Alfred (Oxford ms), as in 
ile'red, denieii, scV. KS has idii( = Adtep, and the anomalous 
^uer^e=OEjJre dat. 

619. The OE doubling of long vowels occurs sporadically 
in eME, and becomes very common in IME, first in North. 
and then in Sth, being strongly developed in Wicl. and Ch. 
The doubling is carried out most regularly in monosyllables 
such as a^oon, deed = OE sfdn, d&d, dead, but also medially, as 
in keene, oother. Doubling before eon8.-group3 ia frequent, as 
in boord, foond = OE hard, fand. i and u are hardly ever 
doubled in IME, to avoid graphic confusion. 

Quantity is also indicated by the use of the digraphs ea etc 
(599)- 
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620. Orm'a doubling of final coubs. is found in other ME 
texts as well, but only occasionally, single final consonants 
being the rule, as in al, wo« = OE eall, i 

621. In eME short vowels, as we have already seen (6i6), 
retained their original quantity before single consa., the cons, 
being lengthened finally in a stressed syllablo, OE nama. in, 
inn appearing in eME as mime,in(_n), tw(;:), the OE double CODss. 
before vowels being kept, as in •aunite. 

622. In IME short vowels before single conss. followed by 
a vowel were lengthened (' new-longs '), name becoming name, 
the combination short vowel + double eons, being kept, as in 
auiine, which even in Ch is not allowed to rhyme on foiie = 
OE tiinu. The lengthening in name etc is proved not only 
by the evidence of MnE, but also by doublings, as in bj(foore, 
and rhymes such as /lo/ie : i}Tope=OE hopian, grapian. 

623. The high vowels i (and OE y), w are never length- 
ened : wriien ptc, diih, aune = OE wrilen, dyde, gunii, except, of 
coui'se, where they had been lowered before the IME period, 
&&in eve!=OE.i/f<il. 

624. Short vowels in final Btresaed syllables (which were 
generally monosyllables) could not be lengthened, because the 
following CODS, had been already lengthened in eME; tmal, 
paji, staf, swan, Mai, sad, glad, gap, trok, yod = OE smal, pap, 
»taf, swan, ilrec, sad, glad, sap, trog, god. So also the preterites 
^af, spak, lirak, sat, bad kept their vowels short, as proved by 
such rhymes as yaf : staf in Ch, the MnE gave, spake, brake 
being due to the analogy of the long vowels of the infinitive, 
whence also gave got its p; sat has kept its vowel short be- 
cause the infin. is siiieH with a short vowel. 

625. Apparent exceptions to these laws are mainly due to 
the ME form being taken not from the OE base, but from 
some oblique case or derivative. Thus the short vowels in 
nance, falice, ^elxe point to the OE inflected neane(e), fealw-, 
geolw-. OE ealu has gen. ahf, not *ealirM, and hence its vowel 
is regularly lengthened in MF, : a/e. bale and we/e from OE 
bealii, viela, gen. bea/u-es, melices are exceptions ; probably these 
words were but seldom used in an inflected form. 

626. Many OE neuters with short root-syllable take a final 
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/in ME, thus OE gebed * prayer ' appears in O. as leile = MnE 
bead, the OE pi gebedu being apparently taken for a masc. or 
fern, sg like medn 'mead/ cam. Hence the long vowels in 
the IME dale y gate (gale), blade, bede, hole, <?o/e=the OE neuters 
daly gaty blady gebed, hoi, coL hoi and col also occur, and O. 
has gocc against MnE yoke^O^ geoc. Many neuters have only 
the short forms: bap, glas, chaf, blah, fat (vat), broj, lot, iot=^0'E 
Ikep, gl(B9, cirf, blacyftst, brop, hlot, cot. 

627. The lengthening in the adj lame is due to the OE 
weak form lama, that in l<Ue to the OE adv lat-e (lat being 
the OE adj). 

628. The fluctuation between short and long vowel in tpel 
BSid get is OE (387). 

629. Medial shortness before a single cons, is preserved in 
IME before certain endings (* back-shortening*), but with many 
exceptions, and fluctuation in some words : 

-er : hamer, stameren, water, fader, feter, oter, coper. Excep- 
tions : aker, taper, over. The true ME compar. later is preserved 
in MnE latter, later being a new formation from lute. MnE 
(raa'Sar) and vulg. (reiiSer) points to a IME raper and taper 
=0E hrapor. 

-el: shakel, sadel, watel, netele, hovel. Exceptions: navele, 
cradel, mapel (=0E mapulder), stupel, tcesek, evel (from OE gfel, 
IKt evel). 

-en : seven, reietien, soden, troden. Exceptions : raven, even, 
benepen, stolen, cloven. The -en of the infin. does not shorten, 
as in bapien, speken, because of the analogy of the pres. 
forms i speke etc. 

-ing. hering. 

-i ( = OE -ig) : mani, pefii, bodi, popi. 

630. Some of these back-shortenings may be explained by 
inflectional forms in which the vowel is followed by two 
cons.^ as in Orm's seffne, but to many of the words this does 
not apply. It will be observed that the endings are all 
vowels or vowellike conss., and the real explanation probably 
is that the lengthening was shifted from the root vowel to the 
ending. Final ig in manig was long according to Orm's 
spelling. Lengthening weak e alone or followed by an un- 
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vowellike cons, was lese easy and natural, and hence the 
lengthening was thrown on the root-vowel in such words as 
name, melf, noge, slaves, naked, with few exceptions, 

631. The same influences which preaerve vowel -shortness 
in IME sometimes shorten long vowels, as in ia/ier from OE 
/ea^nr through *f{'Jier. The shortening in MnE sorry, siffg, ME 
eni, ani=OE sdrig, ges&Vig, ^nig may be due to the -i. 

632. Long vowels are regularly shortened in ME before 
two eonss., except, of course, before those cons.-gronpa which 
lengthen short vowels (635). Thus 0. has wis ' wise ' but 
v'ixsddm ' wisdom,' demenn prt demmde, dreedenji ptc forrdreiM 
= OE/(^dradd, fidli^ 'holy' pi hallghe, vb hallgheiin 'hallow.' 
So also in lasse comp., icessfe ' desert,' adj, blmstme, snffle = OE 
Ifissa, Keste, Ubstme^ mfle. The shortenings in naddre [veddre 0.), 
ndiler, fodder iroia OE nadre, id cr, /odor are due to the later 
OE doubling: nieddre etc (410), whence also the shortening 
in comparatives, as in Chaucer's gretter, derre, depper, pos. gr^t, 
der, dip=0'^ great; dear, deop. 

633. Length is, however, often kept before «/, as in Orm'a 
Cr'isf; Iml- superl., mi ( = 0E ea*f),pre{o)»l, bre{o)sf. 

634. Shortenings, and exceptional retention of shortness in 
IME, are sometimes the result of want of stress, as in «« 
{uns 0.). from which some texts have the emphatic om = w>, 
MnE liare (hsev) by the side of behave (bi'heiv). 

835. Tlie OE lengthenings before vowellikes + eons, are 
kept up in ME, but with certain restrictions. The most im- 
portant of these is, that the second cons, must bo voiced : 
vowels are never lengthened before nc, ni etc, 0. writing 
drannc, drinnkenn, stvnnt, sallf, Aellpenn. etc. Lengthening is 
also regularly barred by back-shortening : thus O. writes aid, 
but alhlerriaann, elldre cp, child, hut pi chUldre. The -en of the 
ptc has, however, no back -shortening influence : cp lingenn \ 
flmlenn with *ungeHn,fundenit. The length both of the infin. 
and ptc is really due to the influence of the monosyllabic 
preterites ySfflrf etc. Those verbs which have no monosyllabic 
prt keep their vowels short throughout : briii>igfnn (prt bro/i/ile), 
irinHdieettn, senadeiin, wenndeun. which last sometimes has a 

' The fdllowing exomplet are hora O,, udImi witn? other refeieiice in ^vsa. 
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single «, which may be a mere error. Uenilenn 'blind' 
a long vowel by the analogy of blind, ttanndetin has a short 
vowel because its prt slod, though monosyllabic, does not end 
in tid. The older forma of such a verb as frndeun were, there- 
fore, *JiiiHi/eiia, ice find e,fdiuJ, *ftinHde>in. In apito of the length 
in such words as eitde, tu>i<;<r, there seems to have been some 
tendency to shoi-ten befoi-e a following unstrest or half-strest 
Byllableiadependently of back-shortening: winTideclul,anndstcare, 
grmindwaU by the side of grviid, gonndhallf but the three last 
may be the result of the triple cons, group. The shortening 
in annd is certainly, and that in sMlde, icoUde probably, the 
result of stress-lowering. The ptc ittmd shortens by analogy 
of the inf. The following are full examples from O. : 

rl : eorl, cherl. Back-shortening : haTH'ig. 

r)»; e{o)rpe. Back-shortening: forrjierr, mirrlrenn. Excep- 
tions : aduttP, nonp etc. 

m: hantenn, e(o)rHtfw», Icmenn, slime &dj, ge(oyiienti, com. 
Exceptions: lemie 'barn,' tnrmenn, Jiarm. 

rd : hirde, sree-rd, birde (=0E geb^rd), hord, teord, Lord. Back- 
ehortening : girrdell. Exceptions : harrd, gerrde. 

Id ; aid, haldenn, aalde prt, iald, (aide prt, bald, leilde, tnilde, 
chilli, geldetin, treldenn 'wield,' _/e/(i, geldeitn, gildenn vb, gold. 
Back-shortening; alliierrmann, chilldre pi, elldre cp, thulliire. 
Exceptions : shoUde, wollde. 

ng: lajig,jnriang, saiig sh, amang, ^ing, nngenn, apringenntgung^ 
gungenn, sprnngenn, tunge, king. Back- shortening : anagrenn, etiH- 
glisth, hunngerr. Exception : brinngenn. 

nd: ian^n)d, land, /and prt, bandeii pi, wind, jindenn, bindeim, 
blind, etide, wen[n)deHn, blendenn, hund, sund adj, viunde, loundenn, 
fundenn, grand, minde, kinde ah. Back-shortening: kanndtenn, 
nnnderr, hunndredd, wunnderr. Exceptions : annd, anndstoare, 
kan[n)d, tfanndenn, mnndeclut, winndwenn, ssjindcnn, tennd ptc, 
Ken{nytcnn, gonndHallf. 

mb : lamb, toambe, cantb, cHmbenn, dumb. Back-shortening : 
timmbredd ptc. 

836. There are other combinations of voiced consa. with a 
preceding vowellike {r and '), which never lengthen : 

r| : birrgenn vb ' bury.' 
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rf: herrfegH. 

rm: arrm, herrme, K'Hrr>n,forrm^. 

l^h : fol/^henn, twolghenn • swallow.' 

If: Aai//e^l. 

Im : alhriKss. 

637. The eME lengthenings described above are confirmed 
for IME by Cb spellings such ae queeme = OE cu-eorn, hoard ,- 
ooM ; boond sb, boiimlen ; doitnib, the back-shorteningB by 
awler etc. 

838, The Ch spellings yong, xonge ptc, ionge etc show that 
the older lengthenings had been shortened again before ng. 
This was, perhaps, the result of (ijg) having been reduced to 
simple {t)j finally, as in MnE. 

639. The lengthening of final conss. in strest syllables 
(621) was sometimes carried — in the form of doubling — 
into the inflected or derived forms, especially in the case of 
words which very frequently occurred in the uninflected 
form. In Ch God has gen. Gotldes, and a!'ip has pi tliippes. 
w/iol ' whale' inflects whalUv in North, and N WMl. 

640. Doubling of medial m is very general .even in eitE 
in suiniiie pi, which occurs in Lay., AR, GE, Wicl. etc. This 
doubling does not appear to be due to the uninflected lum, 
for it appears also in nlnnmnien f AR), comme (KS) = OE aiman. 
Doubling of n is general even in the earliest ME in unnape 
'Bcarcely'=OE vnpajie, which may, however, be the result of 
some attempt to associate the unfamiliar root-word with tied 
'need.' Other examples are v>unnuuge [AK) woBserf {Cb)=OE 
Kunotle. 

For the shortening of double consa. in unstrest syllables 
see 616. 

VOWELS. 

641. In treating of the ME sounds in detail, it will be 
convenient to use diacritics to supplement the defective dis- 
tinctions ofthemss. These are('}and the marks added in 
f and p, with which the reader is already familiar, g being, 
however,used in the value of OE a=\, e, i?= group-lengthened 
and new-long « and o,S=o with the value of (u), ii = u with 
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the vEiIue (y). The beat type of fully developed eME ia 
afforded by AR, whose language preserves many archaic 
features lost in O. The following is the voweUsystiora of AR, 
the corresponding sounds of O. being added in parentheses in 
cases of difference ; those diphthongs which are not developed 
in O. being marked * : 

a, 5 (a), 9 (a) i e, eo u, ii (i) o 

§i (ai) ei oi 



",u(i} 6, 9 (a) 



a, ?, p. 
643. The niost marked of the ME vowel-changes — as far 
as the street vowels are concerned — is the smoothing of the 
old diphthongs ea, eo, ea, do, a change which — with isolated 
exceptions — was fully carried out already in OTr in all the 
dialects except Kt, which preserves the old diphthongs 
throughout the ME period. These ME smoothings keep the 
quantity of their originals, ea was smoothed into short «, OE 
ea and a being thus levelled under the latter sound, which 
in AR is written e: bgP, ^ler^ jift =0E bap, aft.er, pat; frt, 
gchfrp = OE eart, tcearp. In the earliest Sth texts ea, which 
in AR is restricted to the long sound, is written also — inter- 
changing with e — for the short f : beap,feader, feder = OE beep, 
fftAer. In Ld a, e. ea, a are written almost at random : «■*«, 
wes, leeai, wa», hafih, hefth, heafJe, hafde. So also in Lay. eo 
for ea in weorp (Ld) prt, wcot/ {i^.=irfrp AR) seems to be due 
to the influence of the w. a for f is rare in eStb, except that 
in AR it is regular after w, as in water, heat, ward = earlier 
we{a)feT, hieet, weard, OE je/ster, hwat, weard. a in other worde, 
such as blah (AR), may have been taken from the OE inflected 
forms blacu etc. It is also possible that a was sometimes a 
Fr way of writing the broad X- f survives into IME in Kt; 
thus Ay. has wm, hedde, ret = OE v/e», hs}'de,ftEf. Elsewhere 
;■ became a even before the end of the eME period. In O, the 




. 0.}, sarlek=OE hali/ian, 

ceapfaru, eeapmann, a is a 
is shortened in the same 
nSddre (nOE-WS nMdre). 
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change is carried out completely: viau, haffde,fatt, old a sur- 
viving only in group-lengthenings [670). 

643. Old a ia kept in eSth in auch words as varen, Aaveji, 
makien, habbm = OE faran, hafajt, mac'tan, kalban. Tho p in 
glfdien by the side of gf-adlen, beapien (Jul.) = OE gladian, lajiian, 
ia probably due to glpd, bfP = OE ffl/sd, bwp. a is constant 
in eSth and general ME am, ■where the a ia a weakening of 
eo (443). So also a is a weakening of eo and eo in eSth ha 
' she,' ' them ' = OE heo, hare ' their,' ham ' tbem ' = OE heora, heora 
(444). a as a shortening of OE a ia eSth and general ME 
in such words as halwen {haif^Aei 
gdrleac (Angl. -lee). 

644. In chuffare, chapman = OE 
shortening of f through ^. OE d 
way, as in lasse, naddre=OE l£»»a, m 
for which /t:s»e, neddre also occur (671). 

846. The Southern OE ea before /-combinations is pre- 
served only in Kt in the form of (ja): iald in KS, healde, yald, 
ffhgealde in Ay., which also has such forms as atle, bolileliche, 
agreeing vrith those of the other dialects, which all have the 
Anglian a : eSth al, half, ta/i = OE aU, ial/f, aalll, agreeing 
with their retention of the Angl. d before Id (694). Ld 
fluctuates between ea, <b and a : eall, all, all, half. Here the 
ea is piobably due to literary WS, and the a to the usual 
graphic confusion between ea and a. 

646. Old Q is kept in eSth, as in Jioniien, moni, name = OE 
p{nician, tiipiiig, vgina. So also in Ay. in some words: ponM, 
but t/iatty, name. In Ld the unrounding of p ia completely 
carried out: man, mani, fram. So also in 0. In Cb p survives 
only in the group-lengtheningB Igng, Ipnd etc (694), and in from, 
which seems to owe its to the analogy of the prepositions 
of, on or ia frff from Scand./ra; elsewbcro Ch has a and the 
new-long a: man, viang, name. In M'Ml was kept, as i.s 
shown by such rhymes as mon : oh in Harl. and Aud., although 
Aud. writes also was, and rhymes »chume : blame. We have seen 
(416) that in O Merc, p before «^ became a in unstrest syllables; 
in WMl this change was carried out in streat syllables as 
well before nk and ng, as shown by such rhymes ss poahe 
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vb : g^ % tdnte (OE tvsce) in Harl., and the spellings lung 
adv (OE Ipnffe), sung sb in Aud. 



847. ME i IB the regular continuation of OE /, as in tmij>, 
toriten ptc, and ia not subject to new-iengthening in IME(62^). 
It represents also the unrounding of OE y in North, and Ml 
(663). eSth baa i = OE y in some words, especially after k 
in khiij (but ciin/ie = OE fgnti'), kitievurjie, khnefi 'comes' {cumep 
in AR with the a of tho infin.} = OE cyng, eyneKier])!', cymep, 
also in drlhtiH=0^ Aryhien. 

648. i from e{o) before front conss. is general ME before ht 
(00), as in Hht 'lux,' 'brilliant,' 'easy,' brikf., JiHen (fekten 
Jnl.) = OE le{o)U (leoAt), heoTht^-hrehi {^\\)Je{o)ktan. Other 
cases are dialectal: siggen, Kri{c')cAe(le 'wretched' from OE 
tfegan, wrgcca. 

649. There is eMnE evidence of a distinction between close 
and open i— probably I, I — dependant on tbe nature of the 
following cons, (786), and it is very probable that this dis- 
tinction was already developed in IME. But, as in IWS all 
fs were rounded into^, it \a evident that all the remaining 
>a must have been close la, and this must have been the state 
of things in eME also — at least in Sth. 



860. BJE e corresponds regularly to OE e and ^, as in wegt, 
helpen, eten ; rest, ircnien, mete ■= OE Kest, helpan, elan ; tftt, 
lefKian. mgie. That OE e [ was levelled under OE f in ME 
is proved by the identical treatment of the new-longa Sten, 
mete in IME and eMnE, in which latter the vowel of eat and 
meat was still kept apart — in pronunciation as well as apetUng 
—from the ee {ie) of meet^fvetd {Jteld) = 0^ gemetan.fild, the e 
of the latter word being a lOE lengthening of earlier e = [ 
(395). This broadening of OE e is also shown by such 
apellings as ateii, iral, s<plf= OE daR, wel, »elf in Ld. 

661. The new long / (including, probably, Onn's e in ende, 
670) ia still kept apart from the f of i^-= OE *« in some MnE 
dialects, and tbe two sounds must have been distinct in 
ME as well. If / was x*, as in OE, then e may have been 
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either ^t or [t; if/ bad been narrowed to i* in eM£, then the 
IME e can only have been [t. Cp the evidence bearing on 

.-(665). 

882. e 13 often the result of group-shortening of OE S, as 
in iiiette=gemette ; also of a and i?fl, though here it is repre- 
sented al90 by a (644): tlepte, denseii, bireft= simple (non-WS 
t/ep/e), d^ngian, bermfod. 

663. In here= OE hire the lowering of the / seems to be the 
result of want of atress. 

664. ff=OE^ is regular in Kt, as in zenrn?, rfeo'e=OKt ««», 
Arfi! {478), except in khig. evel = OE j^f/ is WMl as well as Kt. 

eo 

665. In Ld the OE eo had been merged in the open e, as 
is shown by such spellings as erthe, iamde by the side of 
geomde, earl, eorl, eo itself being written not only for OE eo, 
but also for OE f, as in feon =/fnn, seof/t prt. In O. eo is 
written pretty regularly for OE eo, the o being, however, often 
omitted, so that such spellings as Aeore and ifre. treorrjienti and 
iterrpenn, henffne and hefne interchange constantly. In one 
place 0. writes he^re to show that the diphthong is short. 

868. In eSth eo is regularly written, not only in such words 
as ieoTe (also kare 643), eorpe, heovene, but also-^in agreement 
with Merc. against IWS — in weoU, treoreld (also world), clenpede = 
IWS wela, iporuld, clipode, the eo being, however, in some words 
confined to the earliest texts: thus AR has gpekeit against 
tjifoken in Jul. eo is occasionally written for OE f ; thus Jul. 
has iinweommet, bic/ieorreit = OE itnijeiv^mwed, bfic^rran. Jul. also 
has eo for Fr e m feoverehi ' February.' 

857. In other eSth texts we find remarkable fluctuations. 
In Horn, eo is often written o, as in boren, korte, tolf=0^ 
be(o)ran, heorfe, »e{o)ff, such spellings as heovene, hevene also 
occurring. This is also common in ON, where it rhymes 
on old eo or e, as in vorre : derre = OK/eorran : iteorra, hovene : 
eterene = 0¥. heofon : defn, bore ' ursum ;' »pere = OE be[o)rait : 
gpere. The rhyme gforve : or/e is an exceptional one on OE 0, 
which is perhaps due to some change of pronunciation (*eorf 
for orfl). There is also a rhyme of eo on ti ; ioJtne : kU»ne= 
OE heonon : eynn. This rhyme-fluctuation between e and y 
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iwems to point to the intennedlato sound (ce), of which 
a commou OFr symbol. In WMl (Harl.) we find such spell- 
ings as Auere=OK heora, huerle by the side of herie, heocene. 
PPP has simple 1/, aa in hure, churl, durk. So also AllP in 
nrjiey iKfn = OE beorn, the form bu^rn indicating probably a 
long vowel. It ia evident that in WMl old eo had passed into 
a simple sound resembling «, which again points to (ce). 
Conversely, we find 1:0 written for ii in Lay,^, as in leore for 
the /«/(;= OE l^iv 'loss' of the older text. 

658. It is probable, therefore, that the change of eo into 
the e of IME (Chaucerian) erthe, kerln was not direct (by 
dropping of the 0), but through (ce), itself the result of con- 
vergence of the two elements of the old diphthong. This 
(ce) was then gradually unrounded, a process which, to judge 
from the orthography and rhymes, must have begun early in 
Sth. What the precise value of eo is in 0., is doubtful. It 
is possible that he regarded it as a half-traditional eymbol of 
close € — the sound into which eo would first develop — aa 
shown by the analogy of eo (681). 

659. In Kt eo is preserved as a diphthong, but in the form 
of (je) : i/erpe, l^erne, wyefde = OE eorpe, leomiaH, iveofod ' altar.' 
Simple e also occurs, as in grjilicA, tlerven. This (je) seems to 
point to an intermediate (jce), 

eeo. One result of the OE variation between weo~ and 
Ko- (426) was that some words beginning with original ww- 
changed it to weo-. Thus Lay. has leeord, weulkne by the 
side of Kord, wolkne \ hence our icel&m. The shortened wo- in 
wodneg-dai underwent the same change, giving our present 
teednetdaif. 

661. is the regular equivalent of OE w, aa in tune, and is 
not subject to new-lengthening. In some words, such as us 
(also oua=ttii) it is a shortening of OE u. The analogy of * 
makes it probable that IME distinguished between narrow \ 
and wide 1. 

663. H in some words is a hacking of if', the change being 
clearly shown by the spellings with o, as in jiwc/u; «5c^ = eSth 
mvche((), fwiicli. These spellings appear already in Lay.* 
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This u was, of course, first developed in Sth. (and WMl), but 
it afterwards spread to the other dialects, even Scotch having 
w in muekle. 

u 

683. OE y was completely unrounded in WMl even in the 
OTr period, as is proved by such spellings as birien by the 
side of bi/rieii, s'tnnes, dide=OE hyrgan, »yana, dgde in Ld. 0. 
has KmmJe=0E_ym5«, but the " is probably due to the Scaud. 
vm. Except in auch cases of analogy 0. has only i -. tinne, dide. 

664. In Sth the old g was preserved unchanged under the 
disguise of «, not only in such ■words as suane (which never 
rhymes on suatie 'sol'), diide, but also in specifically IWS 
forms such as miichel, Awuci, sulleH, «ciuppen = IWS mycel, 
hiei/lc^ fifllan, seyppan, eWS micel, hwek, agUan, scieppan ; iiiggen 
= OE »§cgan also occurs. & was also kept in WMl, as in 
cil»»e : bliaie (Harl,), bUgge (Harl., PP1.}=0E hycgan. Even Aud. 
still writes ^wfte=OE *ggltig. « survives as a vaiiant of i 
(and Kt e) in some Cb forms, such as liirien, hiisy, whose (y)- 
sound is confirmed by eME evidence, together with the pre- 
sent pronunciation (beri, bizi), which shows that the ii in these 
words cannot have been made into a. 

666. answers to OE o, as in onjfolk, cole, 6odiefi=OE on,/olc, 
eol{v), bodiau. New-long S in cSle^ bddien is still distinguished 
from p=:OE a in some of our dialects, and is kept apart from 
old in standard £. both in spelling and pronunciation : cp 
coal (koul) with cool (kuwl) = OE col. eSth o must also have 
been distinct from the f j of tiign etc, for this sound was after- 
wards unrounded into a. eME o must, therefore, have had a 
sound between the OE } and the broad j^nl J, which is the 
present Gm sound of short o in s/oci etc. In IME the three 
sounds o, jj and 6 were, therefore, probably Jt, j* and }t resp. 
The MnE dialects seem to point to '^t as a later sound of i?. 
Long Towels ; a. 
666. OE a was rounded into p in Sth and Kt. The eai'liest 
texts, such as Jul., still write a : hva, laterd, gast, but the form 
wii)inae=wd(ia) me ! presupposes the rounded vowel, and makes 
it probable that the a is a traditional spelling, and in to by the 
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Bide of wm the o is fully established. Ail writes o and oa, aa 
in Aieo, Ateoa, mo{a)re. oa also appears tn Lay. {lAoaleit), GE (loar) 
and else where. 

667. Hence a occurs only in Fr words in eSth, as in dame. 
In liyfK a appears as a new-lengthening of OE a, as in hdre^ 
name, mditU-n^eiiE hare, nauie, maiden, OE hara, naiiia, t/iacian. 

688. In Ld and 0, OE d is preserved ; thus O. has iwa, 
ldferrd,gd»l. In North, a has been preserved unrounded up to 
the present day in the Scotch dialects, where it has been 
levelled under new- long a; North, texts have only in a lew 
cases of appai-ent borrowing from Sth, as in to, lord by the side 
of mea, laferd in PC, The later Ml texts show a remarkable 
fluctuation between the North, a and the Sth §. Thus the 
EMI GE rhymes it-oa : Eva, mod { = mdl) : natural on the one 
hand and ^pn : oa (cp oa : dda in the same text) «p : Icmplacio on 
the other. Even the Yorkshire TM rhj-mes home: fame (Fr) 
and m^e: before. The NWMl AllP rhyme mare: Ifdre, mpre : 
tchdre. In the MnE dialocta the rounded vowel has prevailed. 
It is probable that the freedom of rhyme considered above wus 
the result of the old a being at first only slightly rounded, 

eee. In IME no distinction is made in writing between g 
and B, both being written indiscriminately e, ee. In 0. thoy 
are distinguished as a and e with perfect regularity. In the 
earliest Sth ea is written pretty regularly for the open sound, 
but even in AR e is often written for ea. Great irregularity 
prevails in Ld. 

ME p is the regular representative of the common OE « 
in all the dialects, and of OE fa in all the dialects except Kt 
(679); thus to OE sa, Imran, kiafod, Ideapan, correspond in O. 
ta, Icerenn, liafedd, lapenn, in eSth grn, learen, heaved, leapen. 
Ld writes meast, megt, belead, bebad=0'E, mast, bebead etc. 

870. Orm'a <s also appears as a lengthening of OE a {ea), 
tss in am, terd = OE am ' bouse ', eard ' country '. 

In dame ' secret' it is a lengthening of OE f (dfrne, IWS 
dyrae), which in E, words such as ende, tendenn is written with 
simple e. In gerr»alam, Elygabap it seems also to be a lengthen- 
ing of OE^— a lengthening which may have begun in OE itself. 



I 
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671- The shortening of common OE a appears in 0, some- 
times as a, sometimes as e : 

a : wrapjie, lasie, laulenn, laffilig. 

e : Jlesik (a,]so Jl^sii), e/eameii/t, ledde prt, upreM ptc. 
The regular shortening of OE ^ in 0. ia evidently a. The e of 
clennsenn and leiith ia really a shortening of e (cp O.'s dene, ledefin, 
§ 676), and the same may be the case with s/iredde, although the 
r would tend to preserve the a (674). fletfi, lastly, may owe its 
e to the following (originally) front cona. (733). The other 
EMI and North, texts have generally e. leise, for instance, 
occurs in rhyme in North., GE, aJid TM. The earlieat North, 
also has lefdi against the a of t>. Tho e of eSth and Kt ia 
ambiguous, but the evidence of the later texta^ — in which it 
becomes a — shows that it stands for f. The ON rhymes 
wranne : monne, AR has icrastlen, ROl has avili, laddre. WMl 
also has a .- clad in AllP, lasse in rhyme in Aud. Ch. generally 
has a, as in ladi, ladde, wraHlmt. Sometimes he shows the 
EMi e, as in les»e, lasie, both forms occurring in rhyme. 
B 

672. repi'osents the common OE e in all the dialects, as in 
ler, viede, iliie=OE ker, med, cene {cane). The Anglian t' = WS 
(B and le (IWS y) appears also in all the dialects to the ex- 
clusion of the WS forms, except that « = 1WS occurs in some 
of the extreme Western dialects (690) ; thus 0. and Sth agree 
in such forms as teltg,sell, Pfenn, even, dede=-aon7^^ geseUg,efen, 
ded, WS gesSlig, afm, dad; gene, herenn, ieren =. noo.W S ffesene, 
geheran, WS ge»iene, geAieran{YWSges^ne,ffei^rany Here, again, 
Ld shows great irregularity : let, leoi, itei prt, fo geamene, afyu-ede 
= 0E let, to gSmenne (WS ie, y), atewde (WS te, |), the last 
spelling being evidently a WS literary one. 

ME e in fild, sheld is an OE (Mercian) lengthening of e. 
0. also has c as a lengthening of OE f (against dame 670) in 
be{o)ldenu 'encourage', weordeitu ' injure ' = OMerc. gebgldan, 
dtc^rdan iyNS gebi/tdan, awp-dan), where eo^i" (681). 

673. In the following words O. has a = Gmc and WS a, ea in 
parentheses indicating a confirmatory eSth spelling r 

(a) before r : Aar (ea),ji(cr (ea), u-areiin prt, hicar,frsr,gar, Ittre 
' bier.' The only exception is that ^ar is sometimes written ^er. 



r 



(b) after r : ttrate, Tted (ea), radenn, dradtntt. redenn, dredenn 
also occur, ffredi^ always has e, being the only complete ex- 
ception. The rule is further confirmed by Sth brta/j and MnE 
thread. 

(c) before 1 : mal. seH^ has only e. 

(d) after 1 : laeie, lafenn, biatenn, tlapenn. The subat flap 
haa also e. No other exception. 

(e) after w ; wajjenn. 

674. It is evident that in these words the a is due not 
to any WS influence but to the low tone of the vowellikes 
r, I, v — influences which had already been partially developed 
in OE {449). In gpache by the side of tpecfit and dxdbote by the 
aide of the uncompounded dede there is, however, no such 
influence, and these fonns may really bo WSasoniama. It is 
remarkable that these a% are more developed in the Mercian 
0. than in the Saxon Sth dialect. 

676. The shortenings of Angl. i= WS a show exduaively e in 
MlandNorth.: O. haaerrwrfc, rerfif ptc, rfrw^rfpto; bleddre,»leppU ; 
wddre. Ch has a in naddre, hladdre, and has both dred and drad 
in rhyme. AR has neddre, ileddre, which probably means \- — 
the forerunner of Ch'a a. It is uncertain whether the e of Meat 
(Ay.) was long or short. GE and TM have blast in rhyme ; 
this exception to the general rule may he due to the influence 
of the vb blawen. 

678. In a few words 0. has, on the other hand, e for common 
OE Sb, especially before n : teriejin, menenn, dene (but clannesgf). 
anetg and im^iirt have a. The other cases are : det (but dalenn), 
lefedd ptc, ledenn. It will bo observed that, except in the case 
of Irfedd, all these ra are followed by a point cona. 

677. ME e in all the dialects (with some exceptions in Lay. 
and Kt) also corresponds to the Angl. ^-smoothings of OWS and 
OKt ea, eo (463, 465}. Thus 0. has ec, HA, neh ; le^henn, flfghenn 
= OAng]. ec, keh, neh; legan,fiegaH (WS eac, ieai, neai; leogan, 

fieogan). Orm's eo in seoc by the aide of iiec,J)i{o)» 'thighs' may 
be a merely orthographic variation (681), aided by some 
tradition of WS orthography. The earliest Sth shows the 
same forma as 0. : eke, heh,Jiehe sb (AR^). For the later de- 
velopments heik, h\K etc see 696. 0. has exceptionally a 
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= WS Sa before back conas. in some verbal ioTuis^dah,J!aU — 
where they may be due to the analogy of such preterites as 
S«(^=OE bead, where the a is regular, 

878. In Kt the 10 Kt e=OE ^ ie preserved, aa in we'4 (KS), 
V,r{Ky.)=0^hwy,fyr. 

679. The diphthongic ea is preserved in Kt in the same 
spellings as the short ea : great, dlad, dyad, lyeave (also grat, l/eiare 
etc), probably with the value (jaa), although if the second 
element had been lengthened we should have expected *^rffo^ etc. 

680. In scatceu (Ld) = OE xceawian the e seems to have 
been absorbed by the preceding front cons. {T^^), the length 
being shifted on to the a, our present shoio pointing to 
tchdwen, although AR'b »ehawen points to short a. O. has d = 
ea in drak=.0^ driag ' suffered' and lafe — OE gelSafa 'belief. 
Are these modifications of ea or of later <?? 

esi. In Laud the old So had evidently been completely 
merged in e, aa shown by such spellings as ce»en, der=OE 
cto*an, dear, and, with the usual confusion between close and 
open vowels, dar, eo being also written for OE e, as in faoi prt. 
The treatment of eo in the other texts is also quite parallel to 
that of eo. 0. writes preotl, pre»t, deofeg», defegs, AR writes 
jireost; deovel=0'E preott, deofd. 0. also occasionally writes 
€0 for 1^, as in dreofedd=(yE. gedr^ed {gedrie/ed'), Galileo= Galilee. 
So also AR in cheoken ' cheeks ' = OMerc. cecan (WS eeacan). 

682. The spellings oe and o are common in Horn, and ON, 
The latter has Jioede : noede= 0^/^ode : nede, ho=-heo ' she '. Harl. 
has seo, se 'see' : we, dear, duer, hue, he 'she', /««=0E Aleor 
' cheek '. PPl* has duj>, bnf = OE deop, ieoji. AllP have 6oi 
= heo(leJi; their ^o ' she' probably=^o from *4;"o (6H5). These 
spellings point to a convergent smoothing into {t in Sth, ft in 
WMl, the latter being preserved in the MdE chute [choose is a 
very late half phonetic spelling) from OE ceotan. AR^ writes 
eo for the Fr (ceoe) iujireoven, where AR' has pruv'ien, 

683. In Kt eo is represented by the diphthongic (jee), 
probably from earlier (jcece), as in chiese, chye»e, byep pi, for 
which byp etc also occurs. This diphthong also represents 
OKt e in some words; ihi'erde 'hired' = OKt geherde (nonKt 
gehyrde) in KS, hyer adv, ih(y)eril ' heard' in Ay. 
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684. Ip O.'b /MotPer, Sth fo»r=OE feoKer the i seems to 
have been merged into the o by the influence of the two lip 
conse. 

686. 0.'fl^'^o=OE ieo 'she' is the result of stresa-shifting 
in weak syllables (442), the stages being c[», m}*, »«}♦, oj*. So 
also in the word «^eit?elf (733), and in gov, ^01^ r. OEpcw, eowtr 
became (joou, joouer), whence, by the usual dropping of the 
initial glide, the eSth o", oner. O.'a ^iire keeps the first half 
of the old diphthong, and changes the second half into « by 
the analogy of the poss. pm of the lat pera. {ure). O. then 
makes *^ow (or *^ok) into^ww by the analogy oigire. 



■s both to common OE i, as in wig, fire, and to the 
Angl. group-lengthened I in euch words as ehild, gingeK,finden, 
climben, i before ng being shortened again in Ch, as in tpigen. 
For the i in hlh etc see 696. 



687. answers to OE u, as in hit, mup, Cb Aou«, mouth, and (o 
the Angl. group-lengthened « in auch words as tungen, kind, 
dumb, the » being shortened again before ng in Ch : t5ngen, 
hound, doumb. 

For the u in fuel see 696 ; for that in ^ure see 685 ; and for 
the IME u in enough see 721. 

a 

688. The old ^ wag completely unrounded in EMI, as shown 
by such spellings Bsfor-Jii,forr-Jii,Jir inLd andO. = OE. for-^^^/jr. 

688. In Sth and WMl it was preserved in the Fr spelling 
w((), as in huiren ' hire ' (AR), ki/^en ' make known ' (AR.),/tfr 
{AR, Harl.),/M/ (A11P) = 0E hpran, cjj)au,f^r,f^»i. 

690. In WMl u also reprcscnta IWS ^ = Angl. 0. Thus PPl* 
has hnreu ' hear ', nvdful ' needful ', which appear in AR etc in 
the Angl. forms heren, neodfiil. 

For it from eo see 682. 

681. The main source of « in ME generally is the OFr m and 
tti, as in cure, fortune, due, frUt, friiit, the latter spt.Iling being 
the roost usual. « final or before a vowel became eu {eu ?) in 
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Ch, aB shown by such spellinga as vertew, <^rmiel=ver/it, cru{L 
So also OFr iu in eschiie, etchare ' eschew ', 



692. answers both to common OE o, as in do, wo/te, ^od, and 
to group- lengthened Angl. 0, as in irord, gold. 

693. In North, o was fronted to {♦, Fr ft being levelled 
under the new sound, as shown by such rhymes as mne: 

fort on c = for tune. 

For the o in Upo etc see 695. 

9 

694. is the regular representative of OE « in Sth, Kt and 
in later Ml (668), as in m^re, h^m, as also of group-lengthened 
Angl, a in such words as i$»s, h(>iiil, cgmb. 

695. p after w became o in IME in most words, as in two, 
who, icumb, as shown by the MnK pronunciation (831). wgd 
' woad ' is an exception. 

Dipbthongs 

696. We have seen that the OE diphthongs disappeared in 
all the ME dialects except Kt, bat their loss was supplied by 
new developments. All the common ME diphthongs are the 
result of various changes in the combination vowel + the fol- 
lowing OE conss. : w {/), h (c and n), open g e and j n. The 
combination vowel + w and of hack vowel -|- back i and g yields 
a diphthong of the (au)-type, the combination front vowel 
+ front i 01 ff yields a diphthong of the (ai)-type. Thus OE 
deaw, doitor, dragan; hi'h (Angl.), rceg appear in fully developed 
ME aa dfii, douiter, draiieJt ; ieti (HA), wei.. It will be seen that 
there are two ways in which these diphthongs are developed : 
(i) by weakening of the cons, into a glide -vow el, as in drauen; 
(3) by parasiting. as in hc'ih, where the glide from the [t to 
the o has developed into a full glide-vowel. The second 
process is generally the most primitive one, and it is some- 
times doubtful^as in the case of m-cj^ whether the second 
element of the diphthong is not really a parasite- vowel which 
has absorbed the origuaal cons, rather than a weakening of 
this eons. The last stage in the development of the ME diph- 
thongs is the absorption of the glide-vowel into the preceding 
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vowel — an abaorption which is inevitable in the ME weak- 
ening of OE uij etc, as in Jiel &oin OE fagoi tbrongb fuwd. 
Sometimes this absorption is the result of the assimilative 
influence of the glide- vowel itself, as in hik from heih^ where the 
(■ first drew up the preceding # to i, and was then absorbed by it. 
897. As the combination vowel +ic is in itself scarcely dis- 
tiDguishable from a diphthong of the (au)-type, and as tbc 
combination front vowel + j had become almost — if not quite 
— a diphthong even in OE, it was natural to keep w and g aa 
symbols of the second elements of diphthongs. This is done 
in O., which, at the same time, shows the development of the 
diphthongs in its most primitive stage. In O. ^ and oack 
(open) g — which be writes gk — do not develope parasites : 
dofihlerr, heh, draghenn. The eecond elements of the (au) and 
(ai) diphthongs are expressed by w and g resp., which are 
doubled after short vowels, not only finally and before cons.'i. 
but also between vowels: c^aai^WM (=0E clawa), lieew ; icegg, 
leggd ptc ( = 0E i/el^gd). In these doublings between vowels 
the first cons, denotes the glide on to the vowel, the second 
that vowel itself (^clauiee»»). The fact, however, that O. did not 
adopt the latter spelling shows the doubling was really a kind 
of phonetic fiction to enable him to mark the ahortnesa of the 
preceding vowel That clawweeg meant practically nothing but 
clauet is further confirmed by O.'s spellings aieio for Lt aa, and 
egg for Scand. ei, as in Aiote»lin=Au(^gv)»tin, Itegglenn 'salute' 
= keUa. In the ptcc s!agettn, {forr)legenn=0'Si »lai/eii,{for)Ugert 
the^ is left undoubled. Conversely, it is sometimes doubled 
after a long OE vowel, as in lweggeHn=iivegea. So also the w 
is doubled in c^eitToenn = OE ceowan against ne(o)ice=OE (Angl.) 
neoice etc. It ia doubtful whether these doublings indicate real 
shortening of the preceding vowel, or are merely the result of 
confounding length of vowel with length of glide on to the 
second element ; it seems, on the whole, most probable that these 
(as bXbo forowerr, owm/iar=OK feoirer, oAwmr) are cases of back- 
shortening (629}. The doubling of ^ after i, as in drigge=OE 
dryge is merely a way of marking the length of the vowel : 
drigge = drige, or rather drle. That^ had been completely ab- 
sorbed by a preceding * or i is made probable by the occurrence 
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of *^e=OE iige 'victory' at the end of the line (610) and the 
Bpelling gi^efaegf; as alao by the insertion of ^ in such forms 
85 drigcrafft '8orcery' = OE dr^etaft^ Zamrige by the side of 
Zararie. Hence f^ in -ig -lig, probably represented simple » : 
halig = (haalii). 

698. In the other eME texts — as also in later ME generally 
— the second elements of the diphthongs are represented by i 
and li, as in Lt and Fr. Already in Ld the Fr begins to prevail 
over the OE spelling: difge», daij foicer,/epu, (reidke. In eME 
retention of the cons, symbols often seems to indicate that the 
diphthong is not fully developed, but the revival of 10 in the 
IME combinations aw etc shows that the system of spelling 
carried out in the 0. was never completely disused. In North, 
the consonantal spellings egh etc, as in deg)ie=deie 'die', were 
kept up and revived, in order to avoid the ambiguity of ai, ci 
etc, where the i in North, had come to be a mere mark of length. 

699. Diphthongs are occasionally formed by the develop- 
ment of a parasitc-i before various front conss. besides h and i/. 
Thus AR has /««to(, (icw««te=OE Igniten, acwfneie. "^(733) 
has the same effect in aucie, leaitcAen (Wicl.) = OE atce, watcan. 

ei (ai) 

700. is the regular eSth repi-esentative of OE aj. Thus dfeg 
appears in Laud an dieg, dreig, dai, and mag, lag, appear in Lay. 

as niai, leai, lei. AR has generally ei .' dei, mei, lei, teide. 

701. In 0. the first element has undergone its regular change 
into a: dagg, inagg, l-agg. So also in glagen}t=itlei't (AR). This 
ai is still rare in AR (dai), but it occurs in Lay. (saide), being 
frequent in Lay.* (""'fX *nd it occurs even in Ld (daies gen.). 
The cSth ai is probably due to acoustic divergence rather than 
to the isolative change of f into a. This ia confirmed by the 
fact that Kt, which otherwise preserves f, agrees with Ch and 
IME generally in having day etc. 

702. Scand. « (and py) becomes ai finally, except in /e», as 
in Orm's wd^", mo^=Icel. n«, Mi^'maid'. Lay. has nai, AR 
and North, nai, Ch nay. This cbange is against that of non- 
final Scand. ei into egg, ei {705). Was Scand. ei pronounced 11 
when final 1 
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708. The eSth etk from OE ah, u in uiA, aiU froin Aiigl. 
gesixh, akla eeems to have been W rather tJi&n f*, for these 
words geoerally keep their W in IME — teigh {*>g), eigiU, although 
*af also occurs (in rhyme in Ch). 

For the at of aUcbe etc see 699, 733. 



704. IB the regular development of OE eg, fff : thus OE te^, 
geUgtn, rege*, fge ' fear ', f^gde appear in O. a^ ^''^> Ugeim, n^g", 
egge, I'ggde, in AR as vex, ileien, rein, eie, leule. Orm's fggde 
(teitle in AK) from OE sagde has taken its e from the pres. 
tfcgan. Lay. has teaiJe pointing to OE ^g. 

706. ei also represents unfinal Scand. ei. as in Onn's ]>e,ggre, 
iegglenn, leg^enn = \ctA. peira, ieila, heita, final Scand. ei ex- 
ceptionally in/^ ' they", perhaps because it was tmstrest. 

706. In lilE there is a tendency to confuse ei with at, es- 
pecially in North., where the oldest mas write iroj, tiai, thair 
etc. In Ch the distinction between rfoy and vey is still kept 
up. but there is a tendency to confuse them, ey being oftener 
levelled under ag than vice-versa, thus we find atve^ rhyming 
on fey i^r)- pley and alwag rhyming on day, ahhay {,'¥x). ai bad 
probably begun to front its first element into x, which would 
bring the two diphthongs very close together. 



I 



707. It is not improbable that ate etc were diphthongs 
already in OE in aueb forms as tdicle (also written fault), and 
henco also in ME. Otherwise au does not appear in the earliest 
ME except in foreign words, such as Jittct/in (0.), mteter (AR) 
' psalter '. 

708. OE. dragan appears in 0. as draghmn, in the earliest Sth 
as tirahen, in AR and Ch as drawen, the e having been first 
rounded into c, which by a slight relaxation of the back of 
the tongue becomes s w. In drawen the w was probably soon 
weakened into an u. The back h was rounded in the same 
way in ME, and developed a parasite w before it in AR, where 
drawen has pres. dTauhp = OTta's iha^hejiji. So also Orm's 
lahhghcnn — where tbe^/ is perhaps meant to indicate the round- 
ing of the hh (cp Jahge in \&y?] — appears in AR as ^v^kvk 
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709. IKE au etc are sometimes the result of a change of v 
into a lip-open cons, and then into (p, as in iatii=fi^E Aavri, OE 
Ai^oc. mauk 'worm' from eME mapek-=\ce\. mapk seems to 
have passed through the stage of *mavek, and then to have 
followed havek. 

710. The correspondence of ME ai and ait, to OE ag and ag 
lespectivoly has sometimes given rise to doublets. Thus we 
have tla^emt, thin, tlaga from OE tl^gen on the one hand, glaieen, 
tlawe from OE glagmt on the other, some texts, such as Ch and 
RBC showing both forms in rhyme. 



711. The development of en in ME is quite parallel to that 
of a H. OE boga appears in Lay. as bo^e = oje^, in AR as howe ; 
to Orm's ilohhterr, brohhte correspond AR's douhfer, brouhte. In 
Ch the u is often omitted in hoghtt etc to prevent confusion 
with oi/ = (uu), being implied by the following gk. OE- iow 
retains its spelling unaltered to the present day. 

712. uu- in eME is the regular representative of Scand. pH : 
thus 0. has Towwxt -^la^A. rautt 'voice', the earliest Sth has 
lau-ten ' loosen ', formed from the verb ^^gM, but with the vowel 
of the adj. Ipui. 

eu 

713. The only regular source of this diphthong would be 
OE nc, as in tlrfuplatt, but it is rare. Exceptional IME ete from 
OE efin ewte 'newt' from efeie, 

fi 

714. (y^fage ' fated' appears in Lay. h&fm^e,faie,feie,faie. 
Other examples are ei 'egg' (AR), keie (Ld)=OE ag, cage. 
In all of these word^ the a is Angl. as well as WS. 



716, Angl. eg appears in 0. as e^, fgh, which also represent 
Scand. jigj, eiij (through Dan. &j, eg), Krf^{h)enn, ?^he, legieiiH, 
lie^enn, legie ' hire ' = Angl. wregau (older wrwgan), ege (WS iage), 
legan (WS Uogan), Icel. f^^jy'a, l^ga. The earliest Sth shows 
the same forms in many cases, "but often also with the change 
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of e into t, of which there are already traces in OAngL (465), 
thus AR^ has ehe^ liken. AR^ has wreien, tie, ^'(^V*> ^^^)^"- 

Ma 

716. answers to 0£ eow^ as in eSth heou^ ftA>ir^=Angl. keow^ 
ufcwe (WS kiw, nlwe), O. has kewej neatre, newe. In 1M£ this 
diphthong becomes eu by the regular change of ^ into e ; thus 
Ch has i€we^ newt. 

mm • 

Ol 

717. dmie in AR=OE dry^e must have had this diphthong 
once, although druie may be equivalent simply to driU (595). 

§n 

718. answers to OE aw, eaw as in Orm's litwedd, daw^ sAawenn 
= OE lawed, deaw, seeawian. JoL has l€(a)wede, AR has 
seiea(u)wen and scAawen (680). 

en 

710. See eon (716). Angl. w=WS aw would give tu in 
ME, bat the combination occurs very rarely ; Ulfwen (Horn.) 
' betray ' is an example. 

on 

720. was first developed out of OE oir, as in 9idw * place', 
flawan, which appear in ME as ^tcwe^fiowenn (O.). Such forms 
as inouk^ drouh^ iouward, nouhware = OE genoh^ drog, toweard^ 
nokwar are fully developed in AR, but not in the earlier texts, 
which have only inok etc, as in O. In the last two words the 
u is afterwards dropped. 

72L In Ch ou in the combination ouh becomes (uu) : ynough^ 
shugh =(inuux, sluux), as shown by the MnE forms (897). 

For J«=OE eow see 685. 

9a 

722. is the regular development of OE dw, dg, and of OE a 
before k. Thus AR has cnoweit, owen^ ouh ' ought ' = OE cndwan, 
dgen^ ah. O. has cnawenn, a^kenn etc In North, this diphthong 
does not round its first element, but remains au : inau, aweu. 
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just as OE sldn remains stan. Kt and WMl have the same 
diphthong: zaule, knawe in Ay., crawe Harl. in rhyme, cnawe in 
AllP. In these dialects the want of rounding is probably the 
result of shortening. 

CONSONANTS. 

723. The following is the consonant-system of fully de- 
veloped Sth : 

THROAT BACK FBONT TORSW. LIP 

h h h - ]i, s, sch f, wh 

k ch t - p 



e 

n(g) 


Z 
(1) 
g 
(n) 


r 
1 
d 
n 


f, S V, w 

b 

- m 


c 





^ 


u, s, e\ >, 



QO 



€ 


(D 


(D 


V,8 


>, 


— 


(CO) 


00 


- 


- 


a 


(DO) 


m 


— 


B 


J 


W 


1 


- 


F 



724. The OE dropping of unstrest A (500) led to its complete 
loss in the case of the pronoun Ait in Ml and North. While 
AR, Et and Ch preserve Ait (Ayt)^ O. writes itt, North. iV, this 
form occurring already in Ld. In these dialects the rare 
emphatic Ait was supplanted by the very frequent unemphatic 
it in writing as well as speech, against the analogy of Ae, Aim^ 
whose frequently-occurring emphatic forms were made the 
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grapliic symbols of tlie weak and strong forms alike. An 
interesting instance of tlie loss of weak li is afforded by the 
eSth ending -Ud in fostrild ' fosteress ', generally used in a 
depreciatory aense, as in mapelild 'chatterer'. It can only be 
explained by the OE names in -hild, which survived mainly 
in the poetry, and would naturally suggest such parodies as 
majielild of M&jikild etc. 

725. Of OE hr^ hi, hw, hit only 1)v> was universally kept in 
ME. The old spelling hm is kept in eStb. becoming hi in Kt, 
but 0. reverses the elements, writing tchillc for the hwuch of 
AR and the kuich of Ay. This shows that OE ho must have 
already assumed its present sound of u. In North, the back 
element was exaggerated, giving a, a pronunciation which 
was indicated by writing qu — qvUc. This spelUng is also found 
in Ml texts, such as AllP and GE. 

728. Ik and h^ = OE ///, kn still survive in the Ay.: Ikord^ 
«jS(J^e=OE hhford , hniitu. rh, however, has become simple r 
in Ay- : rc^= OE hrycg. 0. has occasionally such apeUings as 
Ihide, rhof, but generally writes simple r, /. Ld drops the A 
not only in such words as idverd, wile, but also in ieua = iifd, 
vat. Similar droppings are common in many other early 
texts, as also of S before a vowel. It is probably mere 
carelessness in many cases, due partly to the loose usage of 
Fr scribes. The addition of A before a vowel is not uncommon 
in eSth texts. 

727. Uninitial A was in OE split up into two sounds c and 
o. The former of these was rounded into a in ME (696). 
The front A, which occurred after front vowels, is sometimes 
written « in eME where it occurs before /. Thus Lay.^ baa 
drixte. The Proverbs of Alfred have (//■;>/*« = 0E diyklen, other 
examples being mitfie, risfewi«. Here the * is an imperfect 
representation of the high pitch of n. /ir''f'te=OE broife in 
Lay.* is an attempt to symbolize the rounding of a. Lay.* 
often writes J/ for botL sounds : an he}) ' on high ', cnipte, JiorP 
' through ', brupU. The cons, is often omitted entirely in these 
early texts, even Lay.^ having such spellings as almxten, broute. 
This can hardly indicate an actual loss of the conss. them- 
selves, but is rather part of the general looseness in the 
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-writiDg of A, and also of that unwUIingnesa to use it in a 
strong coneoDantal value which afterwards lead to the general 
use of ffi. 

728. That initial /, J, /■ were voiced in Sth and Kt is proved 
by the initial v of AR and Ay., and by the initial ; of Ay. 

Ay. keeps « before cons., as in s/a^e, emal, although he must 
have pronounced z here also, as shown by the MuE dialects. 
Fr/and * are not voiced, as inftil {AR),f^g(e (Ay.), Mf//^' safe' 
(Ay.), which shows that the voicing of the native initial * etc 
must have been developed before the nth cent. Words 
which were introduced before the Conquest were naturally 
assimilated to the £. pronunciation, being eo few in number. 
Hence AR has v in val-». Ay. has s in zai/a Jou (alternating 
with s) by the analogy of OE »an(c)t with its (z). 

The MnSth dialects have (z) not only initially and medially. 
but also finally, as in (guuz) = OE gog. This shows that the 
final * of Ay. has no more value aa evidence than his frequent 
medial » in oie, prayse by the side of azt, pra^ze. Final z ia 
found in AllP: »y<3ez, gemmez, he ISvez, fie »ez. Final/ in AR 
was a graphic necessity (602), and proves nothing. We may 
assume that p, t, f were voiced everywhere in Sth and Kt, 
except, of course, in such combinations as nt. 

729. The present E. voiceless pronunciation of final /, «,/ 
must have been developed ia ME before the loss of weak e, 
for the distinction between (baa]?) and (baa'Sz, bei'B) can only 
be explained by the ME haji, hopes, liaj)[i)e[n) (baa]>, baafiaz, 
baa^a). Hence, although Ch's final /in s/af no more pi'ovea a 
breath sound than his/' in of prp— still pronounced (ov)— yet 
we must asKume final as well as initial (|>, a, f ) in his mainly 
Midland dialect. When this Ml and North, breath pronuncia- 
tion began — whether it began initially or finally, or simul- 
taneously in both positions, whether it was already developed 
in OE, and whether, if so, it existed there (in the Angl. 
dialects) from the beginning— there is no evidence to show. 

730. In MnE we have initial (■iS) in weak words, such as 
the, that, then, thovgh. So also finally in Kith. The prp 0/ also 
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has (v), contrasting with the (f) of the adverbial 0^— both 
from OE cf. We have (z) in originally inflectional syllables, 
as in h(yiue9 (hauziz), iree9^ contrasting with the (s) of goa^e^ 
gene. The exceptional voicing in all these cases is evidently 
the result of want of stress. It probably began (or was kept up) 
between vowek and voiced conss., the>& in such collocations as 
idpe ..,^onJ)e... being treated as an ordinary medial >&. For 
the parallel ^= weak ch see 928. 

731. Hence every unstrest weak monosyllable with ("8, z, v) 
must originally have had a corresponding strest or strong 
form with ()?, s, f ). We still preserve this distinction in our 
rf and off, and the older pronunciation (wij?) for (wi'8) is no 
doubt the remains of a similar distinction, which was not 
kept up, because no divergence of meaning or grammatical 
function had developed itself, as in the case of of and off. 
Such rhymes as blis : is in Ch, wace {=waij=face in AllP seem 
to point to a similar distinction between strong (is, his) and 
weak (iz, hiz). 

732. In MnE we do not hesitate to use the original weak 
(hiz) etc as strest emphatic forms also. That this was im- 
possible in ME is shown by the d of j^orf=OE cwap. The 
otherwise anomalous of quofi (Jul.) as opposed to cwefi {^^^) 
can only be explained as the result of want of stress (cp 418). 
As the word was mainly used as an enclitic, the strong form 
qua/) died out in most IME dialects. When the weak (kwoiS) 
was made emphatic, the anomaly of final (iS) in a strest 
syllable was got rid of by the change of (*8) into (d). 

sch 

733. That OE sc had become a simple sound different from 
s in ME is clear from the spellings sA, ss. The remarkable 
spelling sea ^she ' = 0E seo in Ldia the earliest one that points 
to some such pronunciation as our present sL The a is 
merely an inaccurate spelling of e, of which there are many 
examples in Ld, and the development of the form must have 
been something like (sjoo, sjoecB, sjee, Jee) with the same 
change of (sj) into (J) as in the MnE sure (915). The develop- 
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ment of the OE tc in scort, atcan pi etc must have been 
similar : so, Sn, &\ z, clear evidence of the front stage being 
afforded by the parasitic i in ai^clie=OE a»can. 

734. The Scand. «i before front vowels no doubt had a 
fronted i, but this fronting must have been very slight, for 
the Scand. «i is generally preserved in ME before all vowels, 
as in gkitt, skil, til, except in a few words of early introduction, 
which followed the analogy of the OE tc, such as fhiften, 

736. In North, the unstrest -th of the ending -uk becomea -w 
in. TnglU=OK ^ngliic. So also North, tal, suld=OE tceal, scolde 
appear to have been originally weak forms of the emphatic 



796. In Sth and Et there is a tendency to drop all weak 
final na, not only in inflections (especially verbal), as in Linde 
inf. ibunde ptc, but also in derivative syllables, as in game, game 
= 0E gamen. North., on the other hand, keeps all its final «s, 
thus showing exactly opposite tendencies to what it did in the 
OE period (532). 

ch 

737. ME c^ = OE c is, when doubled, written cch, click, auoh 
spellings as ilretche (Wicl.), fetche (TM) occurring only in 
isolated instances in IME. This seems to show that OE 6 
had not— in eME at least — developed into full (tj"). Probably 
it had the sound of do, which is that of Sw k before front 
vowels, as in Had ' cheek.' 

738. Initial cA occurs before the following OAngL vowels 
(535)1 examples marked f being from 0. : 

sa: jeAaf, icAe»»tre=ca/(VfS ceaf), caster (WS ceatter). 
I : cAircie, chiken=cirice, cUen. 
e: cAes(e=cef( (ViS citti). 

^ = WS ie (469): ekerren 'turn,' ^cAeU=cfrraa, cfU (WS 
cUrran, c'lete). 

ea : charkin ' grate ' = ceareian. 

eo: \eherl=ceoTl. 

a = Gmc(«: e4«*=c«e (WS cmm). 
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5=WSifl: cAepen'Be]l'=cSpa». 

i: eiideH, ^ child =iidan, cUd. 

ga (e) : ^cAappmanjt, ehike=ciapmann, cice (WS cSace). 

eo(«): ^chegenn=ceoMn. 

739. Initial k remains before conss., aa in cidp, cnihi, and 
before the foil. OAngL vowels: 

a, p: ^care, f calif, -fcann- = can, calf (WS cealf). cgnn. 

U : feumenn = cuman. 

o : cole = col. 

B : ^idld = cald (WS arald). 

XL: cu = c». 

6 : col = col. 

f = WS I : -[iemmpe ' champion ' = egmpa, 

y: ^king = cyning, cyng^ kichene = cycme. 

A : kfie = cage. 

y : ^kipeiiH ' make known ' = cyjian. 

c&: nme=cd-nc{cmu). 

740. Traces of the non-Angl. fronting before cu/ + cons, are 
seen in the Kt chald, chold = WS eeaid, and in cia/i by the 
Bide of ca/k = WS cealc. The k of kervea fi-om ceorfan m&y be 
due to the infl. of the ptc corfen. The ch. of Orm'e ptc ehmenn 
= OE Carol, is, on the contrary, due to the prs and prt c/ie»enn, 
chat = OE ceotan, C-eat, whence also the *. The k of ietel — 
Prompt, has both chetil and kefil — and of Orm'a kirrke can only 
be explained by the infl. of Scand. k^til, kirkja, whose ifs were 
only ahghtly fronted, and were therefore levelled under 
MEi. 

741. In Sth and Kt non-initial ch, cch correspond to OE e, 
ce preceded by mutated vowels, as in miichel, miciel, wrecche = 
OE micel (Goth. tiiikU), im-pcca (from *u!rakkjo). In O. and 
North, we often find k answering to the Sth-Kt ch. Thus O. 
has loreeehe, but mikell. The only exceptions in Sth-Kt are the 
result of OE c being immediately followed by a eons, which 
hinders the development of the front hiss, thus in AR ffchea 
has 3, prs sg fgkp, and in Ay. iecAen has 3, pre ag :ekp. The ex- 
ceptions in 0. are partly explainable by analogy, or by the 
infl. of Scand. forma. Thus wirrkenn against Sth uiirehen may 
owe its X; to the sbat icerri, and taikeli may owe it>& k to the 
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Scand. mikit. But neither explanations apply to such a word 
aajieniti-eiitt,wiih its 3. prs Bg J/enie/iJ/ and ^iTt J.oM(e ; no Scand. 
word ia cjose enough in forna and meaning to influence it. 
The correspondence of eiemi, iisennkenn with OAngl. ekan etc 
{53s) seems, indeed, to show that the absence of fronting is 
older than the period of Scand. influence. It la possible that 
the regular development of Orm's dialect was to change all 
non-initial cs into k, and that the c/a that occur are due to Sth 
inSuence. It is worthy of note that three words which have 
ch have also the special WS S = Angl. e : lache, tjicecke, wrache. 
Ch shows bia usual compromise between Ml and Sth in hiw 
distribution of ch and k. Thus he has both seken and eee/iert, 
beseken and besecheti in rhyme, and recken and reccken. MnE 
generally prefers the i-forma — aeek, reck-^heseech being an ex- 
ceptional Southernism. 

742. The development of ch- after front vowels is a difficult 
question. The comparison oicwik = OE ewic with the Mn dia- 
lectal quilch ' couch-grass ' = OE cwice {from *kwito) shows that 
this influence requires to be helped by a following front vowel 
— which, if Gmc, would make the c/i fall under the previous head. 
That a following back vowel stops the fronting is shown by 
such eSth forms as Igdlukesl, l^dlukcr=0'E, laji/icost, lapiicor con- 
trasted with l^dlich, adv lgdllche=(^ lajil'ic, lopiice. The final 
ch of -lich, as also of the sbst lick ' body ' = OE lie, and of pick 
= OE pic vao-Y be explained from the infl. of the inflected 
forms -lice etc. Orm'a fluctuation between lie and lick, iacc 
and bacch = OE bac points to an OE gradation lie, Ih'm, besc, 
hfEce. But this will not explain the Sth ich. Here the ch 
seems to be the result of want of stress, which would enable 
the preceding front vowel to carry out its influence without the 
help of another front vowel. This may also be the explana- 
tion not only of the ch of -lich, but also of that of the Stli tu^ich, 
hmck, fucA, ilcA = OE ticile, svjelc, hmllc, hwelc, ale fionij^twalik 
etc. Also of the icieA = shortened OE trie in Greenmch etc, and 
perhaps of dileh by the side of dyke fi-om OE die. The form 
hie in KS — Ay, has ich — and ice in 0. may have been origin- 
ally the strong form corresponding to the weak ieh. But 0. 
has k also in -like = Sth -llehe. 
a % 
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743. The dropping of c in i — which thus becomes the weak 
form corresponding to what then becomes the strong iei, ice, 
finally superseding these latter — cannot be direct; fuust rather 
be referred to the ONorth ig (540). 0, shows a similar weak- 
ening in -% = Sth -lich, OE -lie, as in gagtllg =■ Sth ggttiich, 
OE i/dttlic ; our present -l^ can only be referred to Orm's form. 



744. OE g becomes ^ everywhere in ME, except in the com- 
bination ng and eg, where Ldi, (DCQ gradually developed into 
their present sound of (ng, d5), as in gengeti, Itrigge Mn£ (sinj, 
brids) = OE tpigan, brycg. So also in Sth figgeti, leggea, teggen 
= OE licgan, f^cgan, secgan, which in Sth rhyme on brigge. Ft 
allegge etc. The evidence of the MnE dialects shows that in 
0. and North, these words returned to their original back 
COnsB. : leggenn, «eggenii. 

746. g = Gme j always becomes^, as mge,gung = 0E^«, 
geong, iung. 

748. Initial/ = Gmc^ occurs before the following OAngl. 
vowels (cp c&), examples marked t being from 0. : 

Uiifi=gir(. 

e : -f^e/lpenit ' boaat ' = gdpan (WS gieljian). 

^ = WS ie : •f^errile = gi:rd. 

ea : ^^arrkenn ' prepare ' = gearcian. 

eo ; ^elwe = §eolu. 

i : -f^emenn = getaan (WS gieman). 

I : igiferr ' greedy ' = gi/re. 

€a (e) : t/«« = mtgean. 

60 (e) ; ^^efetttt. = geotan. 

747. Initial stopt g remains before conas., as in greue^ gna^en, 
and b^ore the same vowels which preserve initial k: galle, 
gengett ' go,' gilt, ^gat (pi of gdt ' goat '), git ' geese ' = OE gaUe 
(WS gealle), gpigan, gj/U, gat, gii». 

748. Of the exceptional initial gs, some are Scand. words, 
Buch as gerp ' girth ' = led. S}^rp. geal = WS giegt is aJso a 
Scaad. form ; cp ^eett ' yeast ' = OE geti. The vb blgiHnen* in 
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0., which has g in eSth also, gets its g from the prt higann and 
ptc bigimneim. As li^elenn keeps its ^ in 0., it is difficult to 
Bee why its pret. should be bigatt (I'igft AE) with a g against 
^fl^(with occ. gaff), which, again, does not agree with the g of 
gifenn by the side oi^ifenn. As eSth shows excluaively^ in 
bigeten, given, it seems possible that the unanalogical g& of 0. 
are due to Scand, influence. But on the other band, there is no 
such verb as *bigfta in Scand., and Scand. grfa has a different 
vowel. North, has give, gette. Ch, as usual, hesitates between 
Northern and Southern: yiren, but geten. The MaE yield = 
Orm' a geifleHU, OMera. gel Jaa (WS gielilanj no doubt owes its y — 
against the g of give and gei — to the fact that it has lost the 
old strong forms answering to OMerc. gdld,gbf-Jen., which would 
otherwise have introduced the g into the inf. and prs. O. 
fluctuates in gate, gate, which may, perhaps, reflect the OE 
alternation in gat (WS geat), pi gain. eSth has, of course, 
gei. Ch has gate, North, has yak, thus rerersing the usual 
relation. 

749. There is a tendency to drop initial g before i, especially 
in weak syllables. Already 0. has if by the side of giff, 
i»ikel = OE l»gicel ia also ME. giixhen has dropt its g in MnE 
ilci. In all these instances^ = Gmoy. OE initial ge- (Gmc 
gi- ga-) becomes »- in ME, as in indh (O.), ivere AR = OE genoh, 
gefera. 0. still has such forms aageia/erm. 

750. Non-initial open g and g are represented in 0. by^A 
and g reap., the latter probably representing a vowel in most 
cases {697}. g occurs after OE front vowels finally or before 
a cons., as in da^, vegg, reggn, and before another OE front 
vowel, as in legenn ptc, wregefifi = OE wrUgep. gh occurs after 
and before an OE back vowel, as in inogke pi, dagkesf pi, nighenn 
= OE gendge, dagaa, nigon, and after r, /, as in burrghegs pi, 

foUghenn = OE buTga,folgian. A following OE back vowel or 
preceding cons, changes original g to gh even when mutation 
has passed through it into the preceding vowel ; thus to wrigepp 
corresponds the infin. KTeghenn-=G^ tcregan, -and not only 
lerrghenn ' grieve ' = OE sargan has gh, but also serrgfiejij) = OE 
twrgeji, -ip. e = WS ea, eo acts like the diphthongs of which it 
is a smoothing (462, 465), and keeps gh before all vowels, aa in 
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egie, ligheHn, le^hefip =. OAngl. ege, legan, lege}/ (WS tags, liogan, 
*leogeP). 

751. In Sth and later ME generally Orm's ^h after front 
vowels is levelled under g ; thua to his e^e ' fear,' eg^ corre- 
spond Eie, e'le in AR, the latter becoming je in Cb. ^h after 
back vowela and consa. is written k in the earliest Sth — a 
spelling which occurs also in lOE — as in dahft, fuhel^folh^p, w 
in AR and later ME gcn9rally : dav>e»,fuwel, voluwep, pointing 
to the development G , c, o. 

752. Final ^h becomes h. Thus to Orm's plurals inoghe, 
burrghe correspond the singulars inbh, burrh. Hence, by a 
natural analogy, original final h, as in heh, became/^ before a 
vowel — pi fi^glie, apl hfghcsit — as already in IWS heage, heagott. 
So also OE ho/h,furA became in IME Aolwe,J'vnee. 

763. OE g after r and I preserves its front ebaraeter not only 
in Sth, but also in the later Ml and North., being vowelized 
to t, as in bUriem birien = OE hyrgan. lA also has hehiriend. 
0. itself has birgenn, but as it occurs only once, it ia probably 
a scribal error for birrgieti/t. The i of birien ia probably a 
parasite -vowel, which was already developed in OE bebyr{i)gan. 
The t which regularly represents final g after a cons, in 
ME, as in mUri, meri, belt = OE vjirg, b{l{i)g. is no doubt this 
parasite. 

t, d 

764. Weak final d ia regularly unvoiced in earliest Sth. 
Thus Jul. has ivempnet, nakef, towart = OE genpaned, nacod, 
toweard. The later Sth testa restore the d, thus AR* has 
offered against the vffearel of AR' = OE offrired. It is probable 
that the d was preserved in earliest Sth also before a vowel 
beginning the next word, the change into i taking place only 
before a breath cons, or a pause. This unvoicing of weak stops 
— which may be of OE origin (cp 533) — ia fixed in the MnK 
contracted participles dwelt^ sent etc. 
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76S. It is still more difficult to draw s definite line between 
Iftte Middle and early Modern E. than between OE and eME, 
The most marked criterion is, no doubt, the loss of final e in 
name, namet etc. The loss of final e— of which we see the 
beginniDgs in Ch, and which was completely carried out by 
the middle of the 15th cent. — broke down the metrical system 
brought to perfection by Chaucer, and made a new departure 
necessary. The break between old and new was made mora 
abrupt by the social confusion caused by the Wars of the 
Eoses (1450-71), which, at the same time, helped to level 
diftcrences of dialect — at least, in the upper classes. When 
printing was introduced — in 1476 — the language had almost 
completely settled down into its Modern, as distinguished 
from its Middle, stage. The diffusion of printed books made 
the want of a common literaiy language more and more felt, 
and, at the same time, greatly facilitated the reahzation of the 
ideal— an ideal which was, however, not fully realized till the 
appearance of Tlndals translation of the New Testament in 
1525 — a work which is wholly modem both in vocabulary 
and diction. 

75a. We may, then, say that Modem English begins, in 
round numbers, about 1500, the period between 1400 (or 
rather later) and 1500 being regarded as Middle Transition. 
The change from ME to MnE is, with the exception of &e 
loss of final e, slight compared with the changes in MnE itself. 
Even if we separate the language of the period from 1800 to 
the present day as ' Living English,' we still require a division 
of MnE into three periods, which may be conveniently desig- 
nated as First, Second, Third, Living Engli^ itself requiring 
a twofold division : 
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1500-1600 First Modem English (fMn) 
1600-1700 Second Modern English (aMn) 
1 700-1 800 Third Modem English (thMn) 
1800-1850 Early Living English (eLE) 
1850-1900 Late Living English (ILE). 
757. These minute di visions are necessarily even more 
arbitrary than those into OE, ME and MnE. The separation 
into centuries is mainly for the sake of convenience : in 
reality fMn extends some way into the following century, and 
if MnE were to be separated into two periods only — Early 
and Late (eMn, lMn)^i650 would, perhaps, be the best point 
of division, agreeing with the general upheaval caused by the 
Civil War. thMn is really a transition to LE, because its 
sounds are still more or less known to us by tradition. It ia 
also to be noted that our knowledge of LE really extends 
some decades beyond the present time, because the observa- 
tion of the tendencies of vulgar speech enables us to predict 
with some certainty the future development of the standard, 
educated speech. , 

768. The E. of Tindal and his successors was not a mere 
literary language — it was a spoken language, which every 
educated man acquired more or less perfectly, whatever his 
native dialect might be. Even in the 14th cent, we find the 
•Kentish man Gower writing — and probably speaking — a dia- 
lect which, in spite of some marked Kenticisms, is practically 
that of the Londoner Chaucer, In the i6th cent, we find 
natives of Wales, Lincolnshire, Cambridge, London describing 
the sounds of one and the same dialect, although, of course, 
the iniluence of the native speech shows itself occasionally, 
as it does still, in, for example, the pronunciation of an 
educated Yorkshireman. We have, then, in MnE to recognize 
a standard E. (stE) as distinguiabed from dialectal E. 

759. The question now arises, where was this stE developed ? 
The answer is easy. Ch was a Londoner ; and his dialect 
was such a compromise between EMI and SthE aa would 
naturally be spoken in the capital — at the court, and by 
the educated classes generaily. Chaucer's disciple, Occleve, 
was also a Londoner. The succeeding poets, Lydgate, Hawes, 
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Skelton, were all EMI men, the two first being natives of 
Suffolk, the last of Norfolk. This movement towards the 
Eafit and North is clearly Bhown in the language as well as 
the literature. We may, therefore, define stE ais that mainly 
EMI dialect of ME which was developed among the educated 
classes in London, and thence spread to the Universitiea, and, 
in more or less dialcctally modified forms, over the country 
generally. The infiuence of stE in Scotland was purely 
literary. Although this influence was strong enough to make 
StE the liturgical language of the country, it did not extend 
to speech, for even in the last cent, pure ' Broad Scotch '- — 
which is really Modem Northumbrian — was the conversational 
language of educated Edinburgh, and even now educated 
Scotch has a sound-system which is wholly distinct from that 
of stE. The educated speech of Ireland has also a sound- 
system of its own, which is an independent development of 
eMn, influence<l by the Celtic Irish. The educated speech of 
America is analogous to that of Ireland, being, like it, in some 
cases more archaic than the stE of England. The educated 
speech of Australia and New Zealand is only beginning to 
diverge from that of England. 

760. In all our large towns there is a marked divergence 
between the speech of the upper and lower classes, which is 
most marked in London. This difference between stE and 
vulgar E. (vgE) extends over the whole English-speaking 
world, many vulgarisms of London E. reappearing not only in 
the popular speech of Birmingham and Liverpool, but also in 
that of America, although, of oourse, each town has its own 
vulgarisms. Vulgarisms are of various kinds. Some of them 
are due to the influence of neighbouring dialects. Others are 
archaisms, which once formed part of the standard language ; 
and others, again, are anticipations of changes that are 
imminent in the standard language. Hence the necessity 
of the study of vgE (by which is here understood the vgE 
of London) both as preserving the fossilized standard pro- 
nunciations of an earher period and as pointing the direction 
of future changes. 
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PHONETIC AOTHOEITTES. 

761. The orthography of MnE is a, direct coDtinuation of that 
of ME. ME orthography itself was, Bji we have seen, highly 
unphonetic in its basis. In MnE the divergence betTveen 
sound and symbol increased. Thus already in fJtn e had 
not only the ME values (e,ee, i;e},but also that of (ii). But the 
application of this unphonetic basis was still mainly phonetic. 
The influence of tradition became, however, stronger and 
stronger as the printing-press developed, until the printers 
became the main arbitei-s in questions of ortht^-aphy, their 
interest being, of course, to make it as uniform and con- 
servative as possible. By degrees, not only the basis, but 
also the application of E. spelling became unphonetic. Al- 
ready in fMn final e was written at random, or used aa a 
mark of length of the preceding vowel, and by the end of 
sMn there were so many silent letters (such as i/A), and so 
many isolated eoiTcspondencies of sound and symbol that 
elaborate spelling-rules became neceasaiy. Meanwhile the 
orthography became more and more fixed, settling down in 
the beginning of the next period into practically its present 
form. 

763. But, whatever its present condition may be, MnR or- 
thography was never intentionally unphonetic in its period of 
development. On the contrary, a number of spelling-reformerB 
arose in the i6th cent., whose avowed object was to regulate 
and simplify E. spelling by restoring the direct connection 
between sound and symbol. The new alphabets propoaed 
were, however, without an exception, too intricate and cum- 
brous for practical use, which, indeed, is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider what difficulties these reformers had to 
face, and how utterly unprepared they were to grapple with 
phonetic and alphabetic problems. But, although they w^ere 
not able to provide a workable substitute for the unphonetic 
French basis, they succeeded in introducing some important 
improvements of details, such as the separation of w and v, ea 
and ee — all of them purely pbouetic reforms. Although most 
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of the reformers were men of high education — including in 
their ranks such classical scholars as Cheke — they were not 
much troubled with etymological considerations. If they 
tolerated the silent s in idaud, it was simply because Fr 
orthography had familiarized them with the use of « as a 
mark of vowel-length, its introduction into this particular E. 
word being, of course, directly suggested by the identity of 
its meaning with that of the Fr iale. 

763, Hence oven the ordinary eMn spelling has a distinct 
value as evidence of changes of pronunciation, and often 
serves to confirm and control the statements of the phonetic 
authorities, and their phonetic transcriptions. 

784. Although cMn spelling is still some guide to the 
history of the sounds, it is quite inadequate by iteelf: our 
main reliance must bo on the phonetic treatises, which, 
fortunately, become more and more accurate and reliable as 
the fixity of the spelling leaves us in the lurch. Some of the 
sMn authorities, indeed, show an acuteneas and accuracy of 
analysis and description of sound- formation which partly 
anticipates the discoveries of Mr. Bell, The statements of 
the fMn authorities on the formation of sounds are, on the 
other hand, mostly vague and confusing ; and here we have 
to rely mainly on theii- comparisons of Enghsh with foreign 
sounds — mainly French. Unfortunately, Fr pronunciation 
itself has changed even more than E., and the statements of 
the older French orthoepists are eis vague as those of their 
English contempoi-aries. It is, therefore, fortunate that we 
have detailed comparisons of the sounds of fMn with those of 
a phonetically written language whose sounds have under- 
gone hardly any change since the i6th century — North 
Welsh, The results thus obtained are further confirmed and 
supplemented by a phonetic transliteration in Welsh ortho- 
graphy of a Hymn to the Virgin ^ the msa of this Welsh 
transliteration (HVg) having apparently been written about 
1500. 

' Phil. 80c TruxM. i88o~i. '35, 
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785. The following is a list of the phonetic authorities i 

the i6th century downwards in chronological order '. 

Firat Modem Period. 
1530. Palflgrave, John (Pg). 

LcEckrcissement de la Langue Francoyse. London. 
This book is in E., though the title is in Fr. Pg graduated 
at Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris. 

To the French reprint is added a reprint of 

An Introductorie for to lerne to rede, to pronounce and to 
apeke French trewly etc. 
By Gilea du Ouez or du Wes, with no author's name, except 
aa shown by an initial acrostic, and no date, but apparently 
about 1533. 

1547. Saleebmr, W. (Sb). 

A Diciionary in Englyftie and "Welfhe . . , wherevnto if pre- 
fixed a litle treatjfe of the englythe pronunciation of the let- 
ters. London. 
Sb was born in Denbighshire, studied at Oxford, and settled 
in London. 

I55S- Cheke, Sir John (Ck). 

Joanaia Cheki Angli de pronnnciatione Oraecae potisBimiini 
linguae dieputationes cam Stephano Yuintouienei Epiecopo. 
Basle. 

The Ooepel according to Saint Matthew . . . translated from 
the Greek, with original nolea, by Sir John Cheke, knight etc 
... by Jomea Goodwin. London, 1843. 
The spelling in the latter is not strictly phonetic, but rather 
an attempt to improve the existing spelling. 

1567. Salesbury, W. 

A playne and familiar Introdnction, teaching how to pronounce 
the lettei-s in the Brytishe tongue, now commonly called Welsh 
.... Loudon. 

1568. Smith, Sir Thomaa (Sm). 

De recta et emendata lingvte angUcie Bcriptione, dialogue. Paris . 
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1569. Hart, John (Ht). 

An Orthographic, conteyning' the due order and reason, howe 
to write or painte thimage of mannes voice, most like to the 
life or nature. Composed by J. H. Chester, Heralt. London, 
1573. Baret, John. 

An Alvearie or Triple Dictionarie, in Engliahe, Latin and 
French. London. 
1580. BuUokar, William (Bll). 

BvMokara Booke at large for the Amendinent of Orthographie 
for English speech. 
1605. Eroadell, Peter'. 

The French Garden : for English Ladyea and Gentlewomen 
to walke in. Or, A Sommer Jajea labour. Being an instruc- 
tion for the attayuing vnto the knowledge of the French tongue. 
London. 

1609. Holybaud, Claudius '. 

The French Littelton, A moBt easie, perfect and abaolvte way 
to leame the French tongue. Set foorth by Clavdivs Holyband, 
Gentil-homme BourbonnoiB. London. 

1611. Cotgrare, Handle. 

A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues. London. 

161 1. Florio, John. 

Queen Anna's New World of Words, or Dictionarie of the 
Italian and English tongues, collected, and newly much aug- 
mented by J. F. 

1619 first ed., 1621 second ed. Gill, Alexander (G.). 

Logonomia Anglica. Qu& gentis sermo faciliiis addiscitur Con- 
Ecripta ab Alexandro Oil, FauIiuEe Scholee magistro primario. 
SecuadS edits, paulU correctior, sed ad vsura comraunem ac- 
commodatior. 

1633. Butler, Charles (Bt). 

The English d'ammar, or the Institution of Letters, Syllables, 
and Words in the English tongue. Whereunto is annexed an 
Index of Words Like and TTulike. Oxford. 

1640. Jonaon, Ben. 

The English Grammar, lifade by Ben Johnson. For the 
benefit of all Strangers, out of his observation of the English 
Language now spoken, and in use. 

JonBon was bom in 1574. 

* Ellii, {I, 1)6, Dote. ■ EUii, p. li^, not«. 
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Editio Sexta. 



Second Modem Feriod. 
1663. Wallifl. John(W.). 

JoanniB Walliaii Grainmatica Lingruae Ai 

figitur De Loqvela ; sive da Bononim 

fonnatioDO : Tractatvs Gramniatico-PliyBicvs. 

London, 1765. First ed. 1653. 
1668. Wilkins, John (Wk). 

An Eeaay towards a Iteut Cbaracter. And a Pbilosopbical 

1668. Frioo, Owen (P.). 

English Orthographie or Tie Art of right apellinff, reading, 
pronouncing and writing aU torts ef English toords. Oxford. 
The author's name is given on the authority of the British 
Museum copy in which it is pencilled. 

1669. Holder, William, D.D., F.E.S. 

EleraentB of Speech, an Essay of Inquiry into the natural pro- 
duction of Letters with an appendix concerning persona Deal 
and Dumb. 

1685. Cooper, C, A. M. (Cp). 

Grammatica Linguee Anglicanee. London. 

1688. Hiege, Guy, gcrt. (Mg). 
Tlie Great French Dictionary. 

1701. Jones, Jolin, M.D. (Jn). 

Practical Phonograpby : or, the New Art of Kightly Speling 
(aic) and Writing Words by the Sound thereof. And of Rightly 
Sounding and Reading Worda by the Sight thereof. Applied 
to The English Tongue. 



Third Modern Period. 
704. Expert Orthographist (EO). 

The Expert Orthographist : Teaching To Write Tme EngUsb 
Exactly, By Rule, and not by Rote, According to the Doctrine 
of Sounds. And By Buch Plain Orthographical Tables, Aa 
Condescend to the Meanest Capacity. The Like not Extant 
before. For the Use of such Writing and Charity Schools 
which have not the Benefit of the Latin Tongue. By a School- 
master, of above Thirty Tears Standing, in London. Peraona 



i parts. London. 
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of Qnality may ^ attended at their Habitations ; Boarding 
Schools may be taught at coaveQlent times. London : Priated 
for, and Sold by the Author, at his House at the Slve-Spiha in 
Spread- Eagle-Court in Grays- rwt- Lane. Where it is also 
Carefully Taught, 

1710. Palatines. 

A Short & eaey Way for the Palatines to learn EcgliBli. Oder 
eine kurite Anleitung zxa cnglischea Sprache zum Nutz der 
amten Ffalzer, nebst angehangtca Eugliachen tmd Teutscben 
ABC. London. 

1710. Dyche, Thomas. 

Guide to the English Tongue. London. 

1723. Lediard, Thomas (Ld) '. 

Grammatica Anglicana Critica, oder Verauch zu einer vollkom- 
menen Gramniatic dor Englischeo Sprache, in welcher . . . eine 
neue Methode, die so schwer gehaltene Pronunciation in kurtiter 
Zeit zu crtnngen, angezeigt . . . wird . . . duroh Thoma* Ledtard, 
N.C.P. & Philol. Cult. Hamburg, 1725. 

1766. Buchanan, James (Bcb). 

Essay towards establishing a standard for an elegant and uni- 
form pronunciation of the English Language, throughout the 
British Dominions. London. 

The author was a Scotchman, and there are Scotticiama in 
hia pronunciation. 

1768. Franldin, Benjamin (Fk). 

A Scheme for a New Alphabet and reformed mode of Spelling. 
Complete Works ... of the late B. F. London, 1806. vol. n. 

The pronunciation here given is, of course, affected by 
American provincialism a. 

1780. Sheridan, Tliomaa (Sb). 

A General Dictionary of the English Language, One main 
Object of which, ie, to eBtabltsh a plain and permanent Standard 
of Pronunciation. 

The author waa an Irishman, but familiar with the standard 
pronunciation. 

> EUii, p. 1040. 
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766. The two main sound-clianges in the transition from 
ME to MdE are (i) the dropping of unstreat e in endings, and 
(3) the ahortening of double medial consonanta. These changes 
had already been carried out in eNorth., whore the unstrest e 
does not count at all in verse, and where we find such spellings 
as cali» (CM) = OE cealliap, higme» (MH), Generally, however, 
both in eNorth. and eMn the consonant-doubling waa kept as 
a sign of the shortnesa of the preceding vowel. Thia naturally 
led to doubling conss. which were originally written single in 
ME, when preceded by a short vowel. This is rare in North., 
where the doublinga in such words as I'dtd, goddee, camming, 
KOHtiyng (CM) correapond to real doubUng in Chaucer's dialect, 
although all these words had single conss. in OE as well as in 
North, itself. But in such MnE spellings as penny, sorrow the 
doubling of the conss. was never anything but a sign of vowel- 
guantity. The dropping of final e in such words aa _/a/fe inf., 
lewe led also to the doubling of final as well as medial conas. 
to show that the preceding vowel was short, not only in fait 
and les»t but also in small, glai» etc=ME smal, glat. 

767. At first there was groat confusion in the writing of the 
e and the doubling of conss. The e was often written after 
short as well as long vowels, as in hpne by the side of At/m, 
though in such cases i\& significance waa generally neutralized 
by douhhng the cons., as in «o»»f=OE *h»w. e was always 
kept after (v), because this cons, was generally written u, as 
in ME, through the greater part of the eMn period. We still 
mechanically retain this usage, writing final e in have (hjev) 
as well as in behave (hlheiv), love (lav) etc. In eMn aiich a 
spelling as *lou would have suggested our low (lou). In our 
present spelling we use c as a lengthener only when a single 
cons, precedes, but in eMn such spellings as ciylde=M'E child 
are not unfrequent. The following examples from Tindal 
will give an idea of the irregularities of f Mn usage : 

fare { = ME yart), care . life (=lif) . chylde {=ehild) . tooke 
{ = lok). 

hj/me, hym {^=Am) . live (=/iM«), love (=luve). 
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tionei, ttretg (=»f^ta, ttreU*) . ax (=axe). 

euppe, cup { = ciippe) .penny, peny (=:peni), loddy, hody { = 
hod'i) . openned [=opr3ted). 

all, hdd ^icgoipeli , morsMp, Korthippe . tit»,»ua>ie {=iunne), 
Sonne (^*j*He), 

cloocke {=cl§ke), gooddi {=g5dct), 

neef, netles (=net, nelteg), beed ( = lted). 

768. In MnE ci becomes the regular doubling of i. »*k (jU- 
ilier in Td) ia simplified to sh. f is sometimes doubled initially 
(to indicate the breath sound ?), as in for (Td), a usage which 
still survives in some surnames. 

769. The irregularity in the use of silent e and of cona.- 
doubling in eMn was, as we are expressly toid by Sb, kept up 
for the convenience of the printers ' in consideration for iuati- 
fiyng of the lynes.' 

770. The SIE use of ^ for i was carried to a great excess in 
eMn, the two letters being used almost at random, except that 
» was rarely written finally, such spellings as (Ai for thy being 
exceptional. Final * was also written ie, not only in such 
words as /(e=ME lie, but also in ritanie, -He etc. The present 
use of the Fr c to denote (s) in E. words was begun in fMn, 
the older a being also kept ; thus Td has wu, onee, tliri/ae, 
pence, falee. For the MnE ea, oa see 817, 831. 



771. The changes from ME to MnE are so gradual, that in- 
stead of starting from a fMn vowel-scheme, it will be more 
practical to take each IME vowel separately, and trace it down 
toLE. 



772. Sb says of the Wekh a that ' it hath the true pronun- 
ciation of a in Latin,' and that it is never sounded 'so fully in 
the mouth as the Germaynes sound it in this word Kitgen.' 
Again he says : 

' A in English is of the same sound as a in Welsh, aa is evident in 
these words of English AI.X, ool, cervieia, fau, paai, iA±s, taV 
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Here the last should be saal ; Sb in his phoDctic traxu^cnpUons 

often, but not always, doubles the vowol to show it is long, 
and doubles the following cons, when the vowel is short. 
These three examples are all of long a, but in other places he 
gives UB transcript ions of short a, thus narrowe -■ namr, upamve 
: »parw. iicarter, hand, fftaa. The present sound of Welsh a is 
], ]*, which is also the standard North Gm sound. In Saxony, 
however, a has the deep sound of j (sometimes j ?), w^hich, of 
course, is the one alluded to by Sb. To judge, indeed, from 
Lediard's (173,5) identiBeation of the North Gm a with the E. 
a vafail this j was formerly universal in Gm. It is, therefore, 
clear that Sb pronounced E. a as 3- HVg has the name tran- 
scription as Sb. 

773. Pg (1530} saya : 
' The aoundyng of a, whiche U most generally vaed through aai 

the frencho tonge, is suche as we vae with vp, where the best 
engljashe is spoken, whiche ia Ij'ke aa the Italiana sounde a, or they 
with vs, that pronounce the lutiue touge arygbt.' 

Here, again, the Italian a is pure 3. Fr a is now 3^ and j, but ] 
the 1 6th cent. Fr grammarians state that it was clearer than 
the o-like German a. Pg's 'correct' pronunciation of a was, 
therefore, the same as Sb's. But he tacitly admits that there 
was another pronunciation. What this pronunciation was, 
we seem to leam from his contemporary dn Guez; 'Ye ahal 
pronounce your [French] a as wyde open mouthed as ye can, 
your e, as ye do in latyn, almost as brode as ye pronounce your 
a in englyssho.' This points to a sound between j or J on 
the one side and \ on the other, that is, to 3'-. or, more probably, 
to the X of our man, a sound which, as we shall see, was fully 
established in the next cent. Equally clear is the statement 
of Erondell in 1 605 : 

' Our A is not sounded . . after the rate of the english word o/«, for 
if a Frenchman should write it according to the English sound, hee 
would write it in this wise eel, and sound it as if there were no *.' 

774. The question now arises, May not Pg and Sb have had 
the same ];-sound, and identified it wrongly with the 3 of other 
languages ? This would be possible with Pg, but hardly with 
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an accurate observer like Sb, who was perfectly familiar witb 
both of the languages whose aounda he compares. On the 
whole, it seems safest to assume that fMn a had been fronted 
— certainly aa far as ]►, and probably as far as \ — in the London 
dialect, but that the tradition of the older ] was still kept up 
by the influx of provincial speakers, so that the two sounds 
really existed side by side. It is to bo noted that, according 
to Butler (1633), short a, as in man, hat, had a different sound 
from long a, aa in mane, hate. Does this point to ]-, p ? In 
Danish the short and long a diverge as J, J**, which would be 
precisely parallel. In Swedish, however, it is exactly the 
contrary : 3, jt (almost jt). But see 780. 

775, Wallia (1653) distinguishes nine E. vowels, three gut- 
tural (j, X, 1), three palatal [\, [, [t), and three labial (}+, i, ft). 
Of the palatal vowels he aays: 

' Vocalea Palfttinae in Palato formantur. a^re scilicet inter palati et 
linguae medium moderate compreaeo : dam nempe concfivum palati, 
elevftto linguae medio, minus redditur, qu&m in gutturalibus proferec- 
dis. Sunlque iu triplici gm<lu, proat concavum magis miuusve con- 
frahitur. Quae quidem diversitas diiobuB modia fieri potest ; vel 
fauces contraheodo, mauente lingua in eodem aitu ; vel faucibus in 
eoilem eitu raanentibus, linguae medium altius et ad Interiorea 
paloti partes elevando : utrovia enim modo fiat, vel etiam si utroque, 
perinde est. 

' llajori apertnra formatur Anglorum o, hoc est & exile, Qnale 
auditur in Focibns, hat, vespertilio; hate, discordia; jwil, palla Epi- 
Bcopalia ; fah, pallidas ; Sum (Samuelia contractio) ; saim, idem ; 
Jami, agnus; ^m«, claudus ; Jam, mater (brutorum) ; (fain«, domina; 
fcnr, vectia ; 6are, nudoa ; 6aji, exaecror ; Sane, periiiciea ; etc. Difiert 
}iic BonuB a Qermanorum & pingiii sen sperto ; eo quod Angli linguae 
medium elevent, adeoque aerem in Falato comprimant ; Germani vero 
linguae medium deprimant, adeoque agrem comprimanl In gutture. 
Galli fere aonum illnm profeniut uli e praecedit literam tn vel n, in 
eadem ayllaha ut mltndemfnt^ etc. Cambro-Britanni, hoc aono sclent 
Buum a pronunciarc.' 

In another place he says : 

' A plerumque pronunciatur aono magis exili quam apud alias 
pleraaque geutes : eodem fere modo quo Qallorum a aequente n in voce 

P 3 
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tnUndtmetU, Be<l [MqIo acotinE et clarios ; Fen at a Italomm. Vod »ii- 
tem ut GermaDoram A ptiigue ; qnem soonm noe pleromqne expriioere 
Bolemas per aw vel aw, si producator ; aut per 6 brere si corripiatar.* 

776. Thifl description of an open vowel formed by the middle 
of the tongue and palate points distinctly to our present [ 
in man. The clear back vowels ], j were evidently unfamiliar 
to W., who only knew the extremes j and \, and hence con- 
sidered the Wekh and Italian ] as a variety of \, and identified 
the Om J with j. But he does not actually confuse \ and ], 
for he expressly says that the E. a ia thinner in sound than 
the foreign a. WilkinBe description is vague, but not incon- 
sistent with W.'s, 

777. Cooper's (1685) list of exact pairs of long and short 
vowel sounds is as follows : 



(a)..» 


ken 


will 


foUy 


full 


»P 


meet 


foot 


(S)eut 


cane 


weal 


fcll 


foal. 




need 


fool 


= I 


t 


I 


J 


1 


1 


I 


I 


V 


t' 


t' 


J* 


}• 


— 


[. 


1. 



buic chat 



3a was possibly \, and 2b may have been [*. 4b is novr j*, 
and may have been narrow even in Cp's time. 6a may have 
been 1. 7a and 8a were probably half-long rather than strictly 
short, It will be observed that Gp was dissatisfied with the 
traditional pairing of f fi, 1 14, and imagined that f [♦, 1 }# 
were the true pairs, not being familiar either with the true 
short narrows 1 1 or the long w-ides f* 1*. This identification 
of 1 [, f* [t reap, is still a common error both of theoretical and 
practical phoneticians {174). Cp says : 

' A fonnatur k medio linguee ad coiicavum palati paulultun elevato, 
In his can poBBum, yws by prtetereo, a corripitur ; in cast jacio ', paat 
pro paued prteterituB, proJucitur. Frequentieeimui uuditur hie 
apud Anglos, qui HCUiper hoc modo pronunciant a latinum ; ut la 
amabam. Sic etiam apud Canibro-brila^noa \ quandoque apud Gallos ; 
ut in animal, demande, rarl!> autem aut nuuquam apud Germanoa, 
Eunc sonum correptum & produetum eemper ecrlLiinius per 1 
buic character! prteterea adliibentuF aonua usus et alter ; prior qui 



' Printed _;*nc«o. 
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pro vocftli ejus longi hul>etur, ut in eaw, definitur sect, aequcnti ; poa- 
terior ut in was sect, septima Bub o gutturalem,' 

' E foiinatur ^ lingua mugis elevata ct expansa quAm !n a proprifia 
ad e3ttremitat«m, unde concavum palofi minus redditnc A Bonus magis 
scutua ; ut in ken video. Sio apud Germano» mengclien homines. 
Apud Galioa rarb ut in exe?a, proteele, iesiion, & Benjamin obsoleto. 
Hunc Bouum correptum jlnjii semper exprimunt per e brevem; & e 
brevem nunquam aliter pronunciaut nisi ante r, «bi propter tremulam 
ipsiiia motionem, & vocalis EuBtilitatem aubita correptione comitatam, 
vis aiiter efferri potest quam «r; ideo per in pertain pertineo, & pur 
in purpose propositum ejusdem sunt valoris. Vera hujusce aoni pro- 
ductio Bcribitur per a, atqne a loogum falso denominatur ; ut in cane 
oanna, wane deflecto ; Se ante ge ut ar/e staa ; in ceeteria autem voca- 
bulia, (ni fallor) omnibus ubi e quieacena ad finem sjllabee post a, 
adjicitur; m gntturalia , . inseritur post a ; ut in jwma nomen, quasi 
Bcriberetur na-um diasyllabum.' He proceeds to aay tbat tbia sound 
is usually written ai or ay, BOmetimes ty, and rarely ea. 

'Foat a in oranibua, niui in ean» canna, wane deHecto, stranger 
advena, strange alienus, manger prie»epe, mangy scabioaus, & ante 
ge ; ut age ietaa ; inseritur u gutturalis, quse uibil aliud est quim 
continuatto nudi niiinnuria poBtqunin a fomiatur, nam propter exili- 
tatem, ni accuratiits attenditur ; ad proximam cousonantem, sine 
interreniente u non facile transibit lingua. Differentia anribua, quae 



Bonoa dtBtinguere possuut, manifeft<) apparebit i 
ordine diepoeitia. 



Bar vectis 
bl»b efTutio 
np pileum 
car carrua 
eaf catiiB 
dstsh allido 
fiath fulguro 

gnnd grandis 
land terra 
ta&ah farrago 
jmt aptus 
far pix fluida 



Barge navicula 
blast flatus 
c&rking ansietas 
carp carpo 
east jactus 
rfftrt jacttlum 
flasket corbis genua 
g&ap oacito 
grant concodo 
hnch solvo 
mask larva 
P&ih Be m its 
twt Bcriblita 



n eiemptia sequent! 

Bare nudos 
hlaton divulgo 
cape capa 
eare cura 
cage tbeca 

date dactylus 
Jiake flocculus 

gaU janua 

grange villa 

UiTie viculus 

tnason lapidariua 

pate caput 

tares lolia 



' Si quid amplius ad banc veritatera confirmandam velles, accipe 
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quibua at knit«r 


pronu..i.ta «.™ 


vesti post Be admittit it guttoralom ut. 


Hail grando 


Maid Tirgo 


luile tralio 


made factua 


Jay'n jacui 


})ain dolor 


lane viculuB 


pnne quadra 


gpaid casti'atuB 


tail caud& 


tpadc ligo 


(«fe fftbula.' 



exempla sequentia ; in quibua at kniter pronunciata Bonum habet 
a pars ; ut. in cane, a 

Bain balneum 

hatte veneuum 

main magnus 

nuiTte juba 

^in manirestua 

jilane lavigo 
77B. Miege (1688) saya : 

' Dans la laugue AnglaiBe cette vojelle A a'appelle et ee prononca 
ai. liors qu'elle est jointe avec d'uutres Leltrea, elle retient ce mdme 
Son dasB la plupai-t dcs Mots ; siais il se prononce tautdt long, 
tantfit bref. L'o ae prononce en ai long genemlement lorequ'il eat 
Buivi immediatement d'une consoune, et d'une e final. Exemple fare, 
tare, cars, graee, fable, qui ae prononcent ainsi, faire, laire, caire, 

graice, faible D'ailleura, a se prononce en ai bref ou en e ouvert, 

lorBqu'il Be trouvc entre deux ConsoDnes, au milieu des blonosyllabes ; 
comme hat, cap. mad. Mais il approche du Son de Dotre a, k la 
fin dea Noms en al, ar, & ard qui ont pluB d'une syllabe. Exemple 
general, special, animal. Grammar, altar, aingular, particular ; 
mvxtard; cugtard, bastard, vizard, & autreB semblables. Excepts 
regard, qui Be prononce regaird j aieard & reward oil il Gonne comme 

en Fran^aia Dana le mot de Jane Va se prononce on e 

maBCulin, Dghie.' 

Fr ai had by this time evidently been smoothed into (e), so 
Mg's account fully harmonises with the other evidence. 

77B. Mg, like W., makes no quahtative distinction between 
short and long a. Cp, on the other hand, expressly states 
that the vowel in such words as wane was not the long of X in 
caf. etc, but of e in ien, which would make it either \* or [«. 
He finds this pure (ee) in the words ca«e and wane, in a before 
(nds) and (dj), as in strange, a<?e, and in ai, as in iail : (kcefo, 
Wfffn, str^ends, eed$, Uelj. Elsewhere a vowel-murmur is 
added, as in natne (ni^eara), /ale (t^eal) distinguished irom (tcel) 
=tail. The pure (fe) is evidently due to the influence of the 
front 1 in ai and the once front cons. (ds). This distinction 
between (ef) and (eea) cannot, however, have been kept up 
long, for there is no trace of it in LE, in which Cp's two 
vowels are both represented by (ei), as in (teil)=/fl)7, tale. 
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780. The vowel in all theao worda ia ME d or ai (in soma 
cases att). But Cp also recognises & lengthening of his (ie)= 
ME a, as in carp (ksesei-p) contraated with ear {^^t), path (ptEseJ?) 
with pal (peet). His examples are not enough to enable ua to 
detei-mine with certainty the conditions of this lengbhemng, 
but it seems to have been regular before t and a followed by 
another cona. (kseierp, diEEert ; kteseet, gseiesp), the short vowel 
being preserved before single r and »k (kier, dsej). He has 
(spae) before (|>) in (psB£ef>}, and the analogy of LE would 
make ub expect the same lengthening before single * in glaa 
etc. This distinction between ' Modern-long ' (eeie) and ' Mid- 
dle-long' (ce, eea) is borne out by LE, in which (paaj), peit) 
correspond to Cp'a (pa-wl*. peeat), (fcse) having been broadened 
into (aa), while (re) remains unchanged, as in (piet). This 
Mil-long (lese) is not found in the fMn authorities, who write 
(a) in (kast) etc. It must, indeed, have come in after the 
change of fMn (8efe)=ME a into {ee), for othei'wise we should 
have had *(pei(>)=/)fl^A in LE. Hence, on the other hand, i^ 
as was highly probable, path bad (tece) in W.'a pronunciation 
as well as Cp'a, hia mane cannot possibly have had (feie) also, 
but must have had Cp's [ee) or ((^eo). It now appears probable 
that Bt's distinction between a and a (774) may, after all, 
have been identical with Cp's — that he, too, pronounced 
(ma-n, meen or meegn). 

751, The three sounds (le, sefB, ee), as in man, path, name, 
were preserved unchanged in thMn, except that (ee) was per- 
haps narrowed to (ee) [t towards the end of the iHth cent. 
In LE they are represented reap, by (re, aa, ei) \. 3*1, CW". 
The present (aa) is still ignored by Sheridan in 1780, who 
only admits (pteEe)') etc. 

752. The LE (aa) corresponds not only to Cp's (lese), but 
also to bis (fe) when followed by r, so that his (kiEir) and 
(kie^rp) both have the same vowel (kaar, kaap), which is, 
however, of totally different origin in the two words. In 
(kaap)=cfl?7) it is the result of an isolative change of (teae) 
into (aa); in (kaar)=Mr the change is combinative — due to 
qualitative influence of t which is so marked in thMn and 
LE (904). The stages of the latter change were (kter, kar, kaer, 
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koar), tbe r being then dropped when not followed by a 
vowel beginning the next word, eMn {le) followed by r + a 
vowel in the same word is, lq accordance with the general 
principle (905), kept unchanged, as in (n-^rou)= narroit!. 

788. It will be observed that LE (aa) always points to IME 
a (or e before r), never to «, which in LE is represented by 
(ei) everywhere except before r, where it retains the earlier 
{ee)-Boiind, as in (hear) = ME /! a r^, contrasted with (haad) = ME 
Aarii. Exceptions are only apparent. Thus LE (raaSar) 
points to a ME ra/ier, the ME doublet rajjer being represented 
by the archaic vg (reiSar). (aar), again, corresponds not to 
the strong ME are, but to the weak are, ar, the original strong 
form being represented by tbe vg (ear). 

784. In f&Iu an u-glide was developed between a and I, aa 
shown by Td's occasional spellings /aull, cau(fe=iJiEj faHt., 
ealf. Saleabury says that in tbe English calme, call, tbe a ' is 
thought to decline toward the sound of the diphthong au' 
And again : ' Sometimes a has the sounde of the diphthong 
aw especially when it precedes / or //, as may be more clearly 
Been in these' words : baldf. lawld calvus, ball, hatcl, pilaj 
WALL Kaicl munig.' In the nest cent, this diphthong generally 
followed the fate of aB = ME au, being smoothed into jt, 
whence our jt in (fal) etc (859). For the au in eMn a{u)n*Ker 
etc see 860. 

786. In LE a and ar are rounded to (o) and (0) reap, after tr, 
as in (8Wolou,woz,wont,whot}=*iCfl^/OTc, vat, van/, wiat, (dws(, 
Bwsm, v7>p)=dwatf, iioarm, warp. Also after K7-=eMn we (919) 
in (roj*, rD|>)=wraM and the vg (rop)=(projO (reep). IME d ia 
not affected in this way, wavien, wanien appearing aa (weiv, 
wein) wave, wane in LE. (wotar) seems, together with (raj»), to 
point to sMn (weefetar), although the fMn authorities write 
the word with (aa). The first recognition of this influence 
of (0 is in Cp's statement that the a in Kat is a ' guttural ' o, 
Wk still writes (wkz) in his phonetic transcription. Even 
in LE the rounding is barred by a back cons, following the 
vowel, as in (weks, wteg, tweer)) wax, wag, twang. Of course, 
where the combination (wd) ia the result of parasiting before 
I, as in (w9k)=H>ii(w)/^, a following back cons, has no effect. 
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7B6. The Welsh HVg and the transcriptions of Sb express 
E. i in some words by i, in others by y, not at random, but 
according to strict rules, i is uaed to express final weak i, 
before the back nasal in ng, nk, before ckt {gh[)=ciU, and 
once before »h. y is written before the foveward consa /A, », 
n, f, and the lip consa. v, m. Of the following examples 
those that occur only in HVg arc marked H, those which 
occur only in Sb are marked S, those which occur in both 
being left unmarked : 

-i : ladi, michti Jl, redi J7. 

-ing: king, thing i/, wynning If, blessing //, gelding S, 
Pegging S. 

-ink : wrinkl 5, twinkl S. 

-ioht : ricbt, knicht, micht H, bricht Jf. 

-iah : wish ff. 

-yth: wyth //. 

-ys : ddya, ys //, hys ff, blyB(s) ff, thystl S. 

-yn : wynn, yn ff, syn H, thynn S. 

-yt : j-t H. 

-yf : Ij-f ' live ' H. 

-ym ; hym If. 

Exceptions are very few. is hrys occurs once in HVg, and 
is no doubt a mere scribal error, as also Aoiy in Sb against ioU, 
lili. The first / of the latter word may be due to a eyllabifica- 
tion li-U. Unfortunately there are no examples before k and 
g, where the analogy of the nasals would lead ua to expect i. 

787. In North Welsh i is narrow I both long and short, 
and Jl is I in some positions, ;[ in others, Welshmen tending to 
identify our short f with their I. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that in fMn t had the two sounds I and f, the original 
t being preserved before back and front consa., including the 
once fronted (J), and also finally. It is this narrow X which 
is probably indicated by the frequent eMn I'c for y in ladie 
eto, and by the later ce in coffee etc, which could not well have 
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had long {ii). We now pronounce f everywhere, in la^~z 
well as lelng et«. When the change took place before conss. it 
is impossible to determinate accurately. The widening must-, 
however, have been completed in Cp's time, as shown by his 
pairing meet and need as short and long (777). 



78S. e ia now £ in the South, \ in the North of E. and in 
Scotland. The elln sound was probably [J, for \ would have 
either remained unchanged, or been widened to x- or raised 
to [ — a sound which, as we see from Cp's vowel-BCale, did not 
exist in sMn (777)- 

789. The change of e into a before r, which was already 
carried out in IME in such words as !*(!/((-«= older /ler^rn, 
Aarveal=ih.& normal herveat, is carried much further in MuE. 
er + vowel is preserved unchanged, except, of courBe, in harry 
and tarri/, where the a is IME. All final era, on the other 
hand, become ar in fMn, with the exception of the weak Aer, 
the older e only occurring in the earliest texts, the change 
being also very genera! when a cona. follows the r : ttar (alarrc 
Td, slerr Cheke}, far (farre Td}=ME s/erre, fer; marsi, starve. 
dark (a, e Td) = ME mernh, tferven, derk. darling, farthing point 
to shortness of the e in ME derl'mg, ferlhing. Many of the 
words in which the cliange has not taken place are written 
with ea, pointing to group-lengthening : earl, earn eto. Several 
of these, however, have (aa) in LE, such as hearth, heart (herfe 
Td). Aa there seems no reason to suppose that the vowel of 
herte was over lengthened, the spelling with ea may be a mere 
orthographic compromise between herC and har(, which last is 
the spelling of the phonetically identical equivalent of ME 
hert ' stag.' 

790. The change of (e) into (ae) in the LE thresh, tkrath is 
due to the preceding r, which has an analogous effect in break 
(811) and broad (841). 



791. Sb transcribes short w with his Welsh tf 1, as in ItcH, 
bred, gwt. The HVg also has w in most words r ^'wl ' full,' vg, 
iicning, eieking. But, remarkably enough, it has the same 
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symbol as it cmploya for I {786) in some words, nl y. In »gnn 
= 0E KHiiu, Kunne the y is conataiit. It occurs also in yntia 
' unto,' it/m {miswrittun ignn), try^ti, lyf ' love,' *//('* ' such,' and 
in »jf/iresl. Id all of these cases, except the last, the analogy 
of i, y would lead us to expect a wide 1. The y of Bi/ts might 
be explained as the representation of a dialectal « (Hoo), but 
this will not apply to »ynn, and the conclusion aeeras inevit- 
able that the writer of HVg meant to indicate a distinction 
between J and i, ks, 1 has a lower pitch than 1, and con- 
sequently sounds less markedly rounded, and nearer the ob- 
scure (a), it was natural to denote it by the Welsh ,y in its 
second value j. That this eymbolization was not carried out 
strictly, is evidently due to the ambiguity of using y in the 
two very different values X and I. HVg also writes y for 
shortened \\ = ME in /iyna ' done,' the spelling 4ywn being 
apparently a compromise between dyn and dwH. The latter 
would be the more correct spelling, as the vowel waa pro- 
bably narrow, 

793. The other fMn authorities give no indicationa of a 
distinction of wide and narrow (u); nor, indeed, do any of 
them give any clear account of tlie mechanism of the voweL 
Smith, however, pairs /n// a,nd/ool, fo and f-oo, but and buoi etc, 
aa short and long, and Butler says that while 00 and u long 
differ much in sound, ' when they are short they are all one ; 
for good and gu<I, Hood and blud, woolf and wulf have the same 
sound.' As 00 had the sound It in fMn {833), and esfull, fo, 
wolf preserve the aound 1 to the present day, we may con- 
fidently assume that hut, luck, mud, whose « Smith also pairs 
with 00, had either 1 or 1. The fact that Florio in 161 1 iden- 
tifies the E. u in iim, aivd, dug with the Italian close o }, pointe 
clearly to i, not 1, in these words at least. 

7B3. In the phonetic writings of the sMn period we find 
tlie first indications of the change of « into a sound resembling 
our present ] in Int. WaUis says : 

' U vocalis quando corripitur effertnr aono obacuro, Ut in hui 
sed, nU ecco, bur lappa, hurst ruptue, curst maledictua, etc. Sonum 
liunc Galli proferunt in ultima Byllnba vocia eerviteur. DifEert i 
Qallorum e feminino, non aliter qnam quod ore minus aperto 
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efiferatur. Discrimen hoc animadvertent Angli dum pronaneiant 
voces Latinas iter, itwr ; ter ter, turtur ; cerdo surdo ; Umus Tur- 
nus; terris turris ; re/ertunij/urtum, &c.' 

In his theoretical part he gives the foUowing fuiiher 
particulars of the French efcemininum and the H ohscurum: 

^ Eodem loco/ that is, in summo guUure, ' Bed apertara £anciam 
mediocri/ that is, less than for d, ' formatur Galloram e foemininum ; 
Bono nempe obscuro. Non aliter ipsius formatio differt k formatione 
preecedentiB d aperti ( j*), quam quod magis contrahuntor &aceBy 
miniifi autem quam in formatione Yocalis sequentis (t). Hone 
Bonum Angli vix uspiam agnoscunt; nisi cum vocalis e brevis im- 
mediate prcecedat literam r (atque hoc quidem non tarn quia debeat 
sic efferri, sed quia vix commode possit aliter; licet enim, si citra 
molestiam fieri possit, etiam illic Bono vivido, hoc est, masculo, 
efiferre ;) ut vertue vii-tus, liberty libertas &c. 

' Ibidem etiam, sed Minori adhuc faucium aperturlL sonatnr d 
vel H obscurum. Dififert k Qallorum e foeminino non aliter qu&m 
qubd ore minus aperto, labia proprius accedant. Eundem Bonum 
fer^ efiferunt Qalli in postrema syllaba vocum eerviteur^ aacrtfioaUur, 
etc. Angli plerumque exprimunt per H breue, in tum, verto ; dtim, 
uro ; dvUy segnis, obtusus ; cuty seco, etc. Nonnunquam o et ou 
negligentius pronuntiantes eodem sono efferunt, ut in edme, venio; 
sdmey aliquis ;• ddne, actum ; comjyanyy consortium ; country , rus ; 
coujyle^ par ; covet, concupisco ; V/vCy amo, aliisque aliquot ; quae 
alio tamen sono rectius efferri deberent. Cambro-Britanni ubique 
per y scribunt ; nisi qubd banc literam in ultimis syllabis plerumque 
ut i efferant.' 

794. Wilkins describes short 7^ as * a simple letter, apert, 
sonorous, guttural ; being framed by a free emission of the 
breath from the throat.' 

795. Holder has, as Mr. Ellis remarks, * very acutely an- 
ticipated Mr. M. Bell's separation of the labial and lingual 
passages, and the possibility of adding a labial passage to 
every lingual one.' He says : 

' In the larynx is depressed, or rather drawn back by contraction 
of the aspera arteria. And the tongue likewise is drawn back and 
curved ; and the throat more open to make a round passage : and 
though the lips be not of necessity, yet the drawing them a little 
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rounder, helps to accomplish the pronunciation of it, which is not 
enough to denominate it a labial vowel, because it receivea not 
its artieuhition from the lips, Oo seems to be made by a like 
posture of the touguc and thront with o but the larynx somewhat 
more depressed. And if at tlie same time the lips be contracted, 
and borne stifHy near together, then is made )< ; it with the tongue 
in the posture of t but not so stiff, and the lip borne near the upper 
lip by a strong tension of the muacleSj and bearing upon it at either 
corner of the mouth.' 

' 8 is made by the throat and tongue a.nd lip ; in » the tonjjoo 
being in the posture, which makes oo ; and in u in the same posture, 
which makes t, and in this 8 and u are peculiar, that they are 
framed by a double motion of organs, that of the lip, added to that of 
the tongue - and 3'et either of them is a single letter, and not two, 
because the raotioua are at the same time, and not successive, as are 
eu, jila &c. Yet for this reason they seem not to be absolutely so 
simple vowels as the rest, because the voice pasEeth successively 
from the throat to the lips in )j and from the palate to the lips in u, 
being there first moulded into the figures of 00 and t, before it be 
fully articulated by the lips. And yet either these two, B and w, 
are to he admitted for single vowels, or else we must exclude the 
lips from being the organs of any single vowel since that the mouth, 
being necessary to conduct the voice to the lips, will, according to 
the shape of its cavity, necessarily give the voice some particular 
affection of sound in its passage, before it come to the lips ; which 
will seem to make some such composition in any vowel which is 
labial. I have been inclined to think, that there is no labial vowel, 
hut that the same affection from the lips may, somewhat in the nature 
of a consonant, he added to every of the vowels, but most subtlely 
nud aptly to two of them, whose figures are in the extremes of 
aperture and situation, one being the closest and forwardest, which 
is 1, and the other most open and backwai'd ; there being reason to 
allow a vowel of like sound in the throat with 8, but dietinct from 
it as not being labial, which will be more familiar to our eye if it 
be written 00 ; as in cat coot, faU fool, tut toot, in which the Up 
does not concur ; and this is that ether. Thus u will be only i 
labial, and H will ho 00 labial, that is, by adding that motion of the 
under-lip, i will become ti, and 00 vrill become 8.' He proceeds to 
use his t, u, 8 in the formation of diphthongs and concludes thus : 
' Concerning 8 and u, this may be observed, that in suhjoining 
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them to another vowel, 6 is apter to follow a and o. because of 
their reeeniblAiice in the posture of the tongue, as hath heeo nJd ; 
And for the like reason u is ajiter to follow a and e, as HaSI tcmul ; 
euge etc. But generally if the vowels follow, then it is t* preoedea 
and not u.' 

796. Cooper says : 

' U formatnr tnntiim in guttnre, A larynge Bpirituni vibrante, 
nudum efliciente murmur, quod idem est cnm gemitu hominis jpgntu- 
dine vel ilolore cxcruciati ; quodque infantes {priuBquam loqui 
valeant) primiim edunt : Et fnndamentum est, A quo omnes cirUra 
vocala, varid modificatione couetituuntur .... Eudc sonum cor- 
reptum vix unquam aliter proauuciant Anffli qxikm in mil nux ; 
prout etiam in lingua latina, ni ubi conaonans praicedens ait labialia, 
ut prijiB dixi, et labiis dat formam qua sonus plenior effertur, nt ta 
jniU vello, inter hoa minima datur, datur tamen specifioa, diffe- 
rentia; ille etenim bodiib dilutior eat, liic plenior, ille formatnr a 
larynge tatitum in gutturc, hie A labiis contractia ; dum itaque o 
labiis formatur in Bono contiuuato, si recedaat labia in oblongam 
formam formatur ti gutturalis ; in quibusdam scribitur per o ut, 
io come ' venire ; GalU hoc modo, vel aaltem persimili, olim Bonamnt 
fEeminarum e, ut in promdence. Germani sjllabus ham et berg in 
propriis nominibus. Nunquam in proprio sono apud noa productaiu 
audivi, ni in musica modulatioDe, vel inter populos, pnecipu6 pueroa 
cuDctaoter pronunciantea; pro longa enim vocali assumit dipthongam 
tu.' 

7B7. Miege Bays that short; w is pronounced o (meaning 
Fr o) in hul, cut, ruh, vp, under, run, eu in ut. 

798. As regards the formation of the sound, we learn 
nothing from Mg, and all we learn from Wk is, that it was 
a back vowel. Wk's statement that it is formed ' without 
any particular motion of the tongue and lipa ' would, if taken 
literally, point to some unrounded mixed vowel, such as "!_. 
This would be very near our ]. but as W, and Holder agi-ee in 
describing a very different sound, it seems safer to assume 
that Wk's statement is simply vague and inaccurate. W. 
states expressly that « is a back vowel of an obscure sound 
y resembling the open Fr eu |+, formed with a narrower 

' eaiat ii meant ioz the cumple, not to= (ta). 
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jaw-Opening than the E. e in verlve, which he identifies with 
the Fr e feminine, this sound again being formed with a 
closer jaw-opening than the jt (now jt) oi fall. The Fr vowel 
in le is now a half-wide {, hut as it is a weakening of e, being 
actually identified with [ by tlie Lyons phonetician Meigret 
in the i6th cent., there eeema every reason to suppose that it 
may onco have been \, as in Gni gabe, which in some parts of 
South Germany is still [. Anyhow, it is certain that aMn e 
in her etc must have had some such sound as \, for it is now 
jf. W., then, distinguishes three back vowels according to 
height, his ■ back ' including ' mixed ' as well : 
high-back : 1 or 1 as in lut, bur 
mid-back : 1 „ 1 „ „ Fr /«, E, /ler 
low-back : J „ J „ „ fall. 
Holder's description is equally clear, and can leave no doubt 
aa to the value of his symbols : oo = 1, S = 1, « = f . He does 
not state expressly, as W. does, that 1 was a high vowel, but 
he is quite explicit in identifying its tongue -posit ion with 
that of 1. This much is therefore certain, that the first step 
in the change of ME u into the present ] was simple un- 
rounding without change of tongue-poaition. This unround- 
ing, again, was probably a gradual process, such as is now 
going on in Swedish, where original w is represented by \t, 
while » has become I>t. It is quite possible that this un- 
rounding had begun in fMn, which would make the identifi- 
cation of wide 1 = 1) with Welsh 1/ still easier (791). There 
must, therefore, have been a time when the u of cut, full was 
exactly half-way in sound between the (u}-group and the 
(a)-group. It is to this period that we must probably refer the 
present return of (u) to the (u)-([uality which has taken place 
regularly between a iip cons, and an I, which in E. has always 
had something of an (u)-timbre, as shown by the fMn change 
of (al) into (aul) etc. (u) = ME « is, accordingly, now fixed 
in {wul, wulf, ful, pul, bulsk), appearing also in some words 
before other conss. when v> precedes: (wuman), (wud) 'silva' 
against (wandar) etc. But in the last two centuries there was 
considerable fluctuation, especially after to as in (wumien, 
in). Buchanan and Sheridan still have (v) in fuUome 
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tW ifim «• CM abv. ftiiifai. a, dMt nnMi t'»/Ut,JM 
iwwt pw—Mrf »iaUl» iliuliiilj. Bm M «w H ilill 
fcgyii I lil»E,«fa«»— e iMii«lljmr 

• fill— liiliiiii Anmiimg to Mi^ Effia. ^Uo- i 
fctiartiaa btfwcM ifa wwdi im/tai md iatev^i 
aiHiv aad iMcr wthnritif idaiify. Ifc really a 
to aaiaat that BrfJer'a v n ia^yUT cte vaa ao exactly I 
w^ Utve«a 1 and 1 thai ha vaa i^ to eaidoao the sou 
Tliia it eonfinaed by Cp'a ■tatgimt that the <£flereiKe 1 
tw««D the > IB Mwt mad ftU thm^ ' apedfie * is ' mmote,' tbo 
two toaoAit differii^ oaly m the sliseDn of roanding in the 
tonatr, aod ita pnseDce in the latter Mmid. When he saj-a 
that « bccooua m in ■«/ when anrooDded, he probably meana 
hy c the » of /n/f, wliieb he regards as the short of the }« of 
/W (777)- Mg heard the E. « — as foreigners still do~-aa a 
Mnind between his Fr } ^^ " f °^ {■ 

700. We liave no means of determining what 1 was lowered 
to its preaent representative ]. Certainly not aa long aa (u) 
and (v) were confused, as they are by Holder, or continued to 
IfC almost identical, aa Cp says they urere. Hence we cannot 
accept Cp'x identification of his u in nu/ with the natural or 

* ur-vocftl,' which ia repeated by Joneo in 1701. Lediard in 
172^ still tends to confuse (u) and (v), which latter he de- 
McriliOfl UN e fjiiick, short German a j formed in the throat, 
whicli miiy lie partly taken from Wallis, whom he follows 
clott'.'ly. (Jf u in full he aays that it has an obscure sound 
bf'tweon (Jorman u short and E. (v). Gm h short is now^ i in 
North Uo.riiiany — Ld leanit his Gm in Hamburg — so this 
rtiiimrk seems to ahow that Ld'a w in fuU was not so fully 
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rounded as in the present pronunciation, which is praetieally 

identical with the Gm. We may, therefore, assume that the 
complete separation of (u) and (n) by the full re-rounding of 
the former and the lowering of the latter was not universally 
carried out till at least the middle of the i8th cent. 



800. In conformity with its EMI origin, MnE generally 
has »' for OE y, as in Btir, w'n, hip. In some words « became 
« in IME, as in mUche, MnE mvch (mBtJ). Wherever we have 
(b) in LE, we may assume an intermediate (u), as in worry, 
trust, tuck. A dialectal variety of U in ME was e, preserved 
in MnE merry, heviloclc etc. Our (beri) = OE bebyrgan points to 
a different dialect from the written bury. In (blzi) and the 
vg (sitj) the (i) answers to the written « of hu»y and suck, and 
in hiild the spoken (i) = OE y is represented by ai, as also in 
gmlt, though the k here is probably a mere sign of hardness of 
the ^, as in g^ittt. As there is no (u, "b) -pronunciation of hii»y 
and huUd, their (i) is probably not a dialectal variation, but 
an unrounding of (y), which, as shown by the », must have 
survived into MnE. We have direct evidence of such a 
survival, Sb says : 

'u vowel, answers to the power of the two Welsh letters w, w 
and its uEual power is uv>, as shewn in the following words thch 
Irmo veruB, veetdb vertuio probitaa. And sometimes they give 
it its own proper sound and pronounce it like the Latins or like our 
own w, as in the words bucee hvxh dania mas, lust hcst libido. 
But it is Beldom this vowel sound c&ri-espouds with the sound we 
give the Bame letter, but it does in some cases, as In bust 6um, 
occupatuB aut se immisceus.' Again in his pronuuciation of Welsh 
be says: 'u written after this manner u, is a vowel and soundetb as 
the vulgar English trutt, bwy, bust/, Hvherden. But know well that 
it is neuer sounded in Welsh, as it Is done in any of these two 
Englyshe wordes (notwythstanding the diueriatie of their Bound) sun, 
lucke. Also the sound of u in French, or H with two pricks over the 
hettde In Duch, or the Scottish pronunciation of u alludeth sowwhat 
nere vnto the sound of it in Welslie, thoughe yet none of them all, 
doeth so exactly (as I tbynk) expresse it, as the Hebraick Kubuta 
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doeth. For the Welsh t» ia n.one other thing, but a meane Bounde 
betwyste u and y beyng Latin vowels . , . and this vowell m alone 
amoDge all the lettera in Welsh, swarueth in sooud from the true 
Latins pronuDciatioo.' 

Welsh « ia now I, a sound which, although quit© diatinct in 
formation from the Fr f, is so like it acoustically as to be 
identi6ed with it by unpractised Welsh ears. As Sb himself 
etatea that his w is dlBtinct from, though similar to, the Fr m 
and Gm «, there would be no difficulty in assuming that his 
Welsh u was the present I. But this is also one of the sounds 
of Welsh y — the vowels in im ili/it, for instance, being both 
It or 1(1. But the two vowels must have been distinct in Sb's 
time, for he identifies the Welsh y with the E. vowel in fyntie 
etc — that is, with f — and docs not hint at any resemblajuce 
of Welsh y to Welsh or French v. He says that Weleb u lies 
between Latin u and y. Aa he says that Welsh » ia the only 
Welsh vowel that diverges from the true Latin pronunciation, 
we may infer that to him the true Latin y was the Welsh I. 
As the other fMn authorities expressly contrast the ' « Gal- 
licum' with the 'm Latinum ' = i, which last Smith finds in 
the E.fvH, hook etc, there can be little doubt that Sb means to 
say that Welsh « Ues between 1 and I or £, This would give 
the Norwegian I or Swedish It as his u, which is, however, 
improbable. Another hypothesis is, that the two sounds were 
I and T, which last is near enough to i to justify Sb's identi- 
fication of Welsh and E, y. A third is, that W. y was f. 

801. Anyhow it is certain that Sh heard an f-like sound in 
the vulgar (vg London?) pronunciation of liury. bvty, (riul, 
Iluberdirn, and probably of other words as well. The first 
three words had ii in ME, alternating with /, e and u according 
to dialect, and the last word contains the Fr Hubert, which of 
course had «. The ui of build ought to indicate a long vowel, 
and (byyld) is, in fact, one of the pronunciations given to 
this word by Gill. 



I 
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803. There can be no doubt that the eMn o was, like its ' 
ME predecessor, an open sound, for Floiio identifies the Italian \ 
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open J with the E. vowel in go-i and day, and Cp after him 
tacitly excludes short } from the list of E. sounds by confusing 
it with i, just aa Florio did before him. Florio also identifies 
It. J with the long E. o in nione etc, which was cei-tainly Ji at 
this time (i^39), Smith also pairing Aoj}, hope, BuUokar not, no 
as shorte and longs of the same sound. Gill, too, pairs tu colly 
coale, writing them o, id reep., the latter being kept quite dis- 
tinct from the jt of tall, which he writes a and calls ' broad a.' 
It ia, therefore, clear that fMn o kept ita ME sound J. 

803. In sMn W. and Cp agree in ^airmg folli/ fall as per- 
fect longs and shorts, showing that o had now been lowered 
to the present j. W.'s account of the o-sounds is as follows : 

' d 6 aperta : St aperturi majori seu pleno rictu apiritus exeat, 
formatnr GenuEuiorum & vel 6 ap«rtum. Neque Qermoni Boliim Bed 
et GaJIi, aliique non pauci, eodem BOno BUutn a plenjmque proferunt. 
Angli Bonum ilium correptum per 6 hreue; productum verb plerum- 
que per au vel aw, rariua per A esprimunt. Nam in fdll, folly ; 
hdll, havl, holly ; cdil, collar ; lawes, loue ; catiM, ooat ; aw'd odd ; 
sate'd, tod; aliiaque similibua; iJem proraua Vocalium sonus auditur 
in primis ayllabis, nisi qubd ilUc producatur his corripiatur. 

' d rotundum. Majori labiorum apertura foimatur 6 rotnndura ; 
quo flono plerique proferunt Greecorum «. Hoc eono Galli plerum- 
que proferunt suum au. Angli ita fere Bemper proferunt o pro- 
ductum vel etiam oa (ipso a niniirum nunc dierum quasi evauescente ; 
de quo idem hie judicium ferendum est ac supri de ea) : Ut, one, unuB ; 
none, nullue ; lohole, totus ; liole, foramen ; coal, carbo ; boat, cjmba ; 
oal, avena; (Aose, illi; f/iow, eligi; etc. At ubi o breve eat, ut plurimum 
per d apertum (de quo BUpra) rnriue per d rotundum prouunciatur. 

' Oo sonatur ut Qermacorum H pingue, eeu Gallorum ou. Ut in 
TocibuB good bonus, stood stabam, root radix, fool pea, loose laxus, 
looK laxo. amitto. 

' Nonnunquam o & ou negligentluB prommdanteB eodem sono' b U 
obscuro [d], ' efierunt, ut iu come, venio; some, aliquia; ddne, actum; 
e5ni;ian)/. consortium; foiin(ry,rus; eoup/«, par; eyw(, concupisco ; Miw, 
amo ; aliisquc aliquot ; quee afio tamen Bono rectiua proferri debent.' 

804. Wilkins pairs /o//y,,/!i^/ and /if^, /oo/, leaving /(w/ etc 
without any correaponding short. Cp agrees in the fii'st pair, 
but not in the second. He says of o : 
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'0 formaturi Inbiis paululdm contraotls, dum tpiritus orbictdatua 
emittur : ut in hope spea ; praductum semper, (nin in paacia qun 
per <M [uu] sonautur ; et ante / per ou [ou] labiales : ut in fcoW 
audaz) hoc modo prosunciant Augli, quern aliquundo ecriliuiit per 
oa; ut coach cumis; correptus rsrb auditur, nisi iu paucLs, qntB k 
coneonante labiali incipiunt; ut poat lo in todflupas, wonder mirum; 
Sc in eyllabiL joor ; plura non memini ; in quibuadam u hoc modo 
pronunciatur, ubi prsecedena vocalia est liibialis ; ut jjmC, vello, full 
plenus; non quia debet, Bed quoniam alitcr faciliCiB efierri oequit: 
Et oo iQ i/ood bonus, hood cucullus, wood lignum ; / gtoixl etcti ; 
Galli per o ut globe globus, prolesle proteator ; in eopt/ exemplar 
corripitur. Germani per o, ut ostern peutecoste ; quem in prin- 
cipio dictioDum feii producunt : in wort verbum ; Gott Deus cor- 
ripitur.' 

806, W.'s (J rotundum and Op's o cannot well be anything 
but }i, being rightly identified with the Fr au and the Gm 
long 0. The Gm short o is now J in North, } in South 
Germany; it is possible that the narrow sound prevailed 
formerly in North Germany also. W. says that short o is 
rarely pronounced with the short of }. It is uncertain whether 
he is here alluding to the older J in foii^, or is, like Cp, 
identifying the 1 of come with short }. 

806. Miege does not identify long o with the Fr au, but 
with the Fr o, with which he also identifies the short o when 
not pronounced (v), adding ' il y a bien des mota ou 1' o a un 
son mk\4 de celui de 1' a, et oil sans scmpule on le peut eonner 
comme un a,' which is, of course, a recognition of the very 
open sound of the E. short j. 

807. In L£ o is lengthened to (oo) before the same cooss. 
which lengthen (eg) into (aa) (780), as in {fny, kros, &3st, of, 
ofh, soft) =frolh, cross, frost, of, oflm, top, the short (o) bemg 
kept before the voiced (z, v) in (gozliij, ov) = gosling, of, jast as 
(ffi) is preserved in (a^z). The short (o) is, however, still com- 
mon in (fro|?) etc, and some words never have (a) — only (o), 
BUeh as vioss, foster, gospel. The lengthening of (o) was no 
doubt contemporary with that of (ae) ; Cp gives (od) in front 
with the remark ' fere semper producitur ante «/.' W.. on 
the other hand, does not yet acknowledge it, for he quotes 
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lost and co*t, now {bs, koat), as containing short 
development of (oo) out of or see 905. 

808. In fMn a para8ite-(ii) was developed between and 
a following /, as in the case of a (784). Sb says : ' before 
1(1 or // is pronounced as though w were inserted between 
them, thus colde, cowld frigidus, bolle hotel, tolle towt 



Long Vowels : a 
80fl. The change of a. through {««, ee) into the present (ei, 
ea) has been described at length under a (781). It only 
remains to note that the main sources of MnE (iese) are new- 
long IME a, aa in ndine, and Fr d, as in lldme, together with a 
few Northern as from OE and Scand. a, as in Aale, race = OE 
hdl, Olcel. rat. 



810. la HVg and Sb ME i is transcribed «'. Thus HVg 
has rt, abeUinff, Krgisi=OE ic (ME *} onbulunff, Crigt, Sb has ei, 
di/em etc, at the same time reprobating the current E. pro- 
nunciation of Latin (Hi as /cibei. Smith, on the contrary, 
from hia E. basis, considers {eij to have been the real sound 
of Latin i, saying 

' I Liktina, qune per ge prolata, apud nos tantum v&Iet quantum 
Latine, effo, aut octUttt, aut etiam' 

where the diphthongal pronunciation of his /is identified with 
that of ai/e. Hart says plainly tliat E. J is sounded ti. Gill 
blames hira for expressing / with ei, he himself having a 
simple sign for long i, nl j, which he carefully distinguiehes 
from ei and «=(eei) ; he saya: 

' Differentia significationia (quoad fieri potest, k Bonus permittit) 
orthografia diBcernitur. Sic J. ego. ei oculus, ei ila." — 'Nee e, 
egepiilB preeponitur 1, dicimue eoim fiei, adhortuntes out laudnntea, 
lb ei EYE ocolus, ei etiBni, its : vbi tamen eonus vocalia, exiguum 
distat ab illo qui auditur in 3jn, tuns, & mjn meuB.' — 'Communis 
dialectuB aliquando eet ambiguus, Audlea enim dai But 3ei thky, 
illi.' — ' /, eat tenuis, aat ciaBsa : tenuis eBt breuis, aut longa ; breuia 
sic liotatur i, vt in tin sinne peccatuni : longa aic i. vt iu gin sesne 
visus, a, urn : crasaa autem fere est diphthonguB et ; aed quia Bono 
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esilior paul& qiiam ei diffiinderemur in e, retinebimus anliqoam illam 
et nmBcullaum Bonuin .... eumque signabimuH hoc cbaractere _/. Tt in 
»jn EIQKE Hignum. Omiiiuin differentia est in win wisnb vinco, win 
WEENS opinor, ujn wyne vinum.' 

He sayB of diphthongs generally : 

'Nee tamen in omnium diphthongoram elatione, utriqae vocali 
Bonns integer iibiquc conatabit. Etenim yocalia prsecedens saepe- 
ntunero acutitis Eonare videtur, le clarids ; in at et ei, ita aiirea 
implere, ut .i. Eubiungi aquius esset, qunm ad latus adliKrere,' 
alluding evidently to the Greek forms ^ ij. We are here 
toid that the j is nearly identical with the diphthong ei, in 
which, however, the first element is more ' diffuse ". This 
would imply that in j the first element is Hhoi-ter or lesa 
distinct. G. himself says it is 'thinner' than in ei, which 
would point to some such distinction as [j, [t. But G.'s 
statements are so vague that all the certain result we get 
is that long i was a diphthong distinct fi'om (ei) and (ai) 
or (fei), but closely resembling (ei). Now in Welsh the dis- 
tinction between ei and ai is very marked: \i, |Jf. It is, 
therefore, probable that Sb's identification of E. long i with 
Welsh ei really points to the present E. diphtliong \c, and 
that this is also the value of G.'s j, although G. does not 
state distinctly that the first element was obscure in aound. 
The diphthonging of the old Ii no doubt began with a partial 
lowering of the first half of the vowel, which would by further 
lowering develop either into [ or, with the help of a slight 
retraction, into \ : It-x, ["l, \£. 

811. The descriptions of W. and Cp show that the folly 
developed sMn sound must have been the same as the present 
one. W. says : 

'I vocaliR quoties brevis est Bonatur plerurnqne (ut apud Gallon 
aliosque) exili eono. Ut in bU moreus, teiU volo, glUt semper, vr!n 
lucro, pin acicula, sin peccatum, fill impleo. At quolieB long* est 
plerumque profertur ut Grfecorum (i. Ut bite mordeo, wt/e strata- 
gema, stile stiluB, wine vinnm, ptne tabe cooBumor, etc., eodero fer« 
modo quo Galtorum nt in vocibus main roanus, jiain pania, etc. 
nempe sonum habet corapositum ex Qsllomtn i foerainino et i vel y/ 
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813. Cp says : 

' U ID Cut et T, diphthongum facillini^ constitnunt, qnam t longam 
Tocamua; ut «n'n«, vinum, hoc modo pronnnoiatur ante nd finales", 
lit blind CKCua, vrind ventua ; at piit'd pro pinned acicula sabnexus; 
k verbo to pin ; brevia est ; jnned marcidns ; k to jtine niBrceo ; 
diplilhongna eat. Soribitur per «i in beguile fallo ; diaguiai diasunulo; 
guide dux ; guidon Imperatoris bacuIuB : per ai in in-join in-juDgo, 
joint junctura ; joxrUwr* doB, iroi/.torrso, ointment unguentura.' 

This ideotification of the first element of the diphthong 
with the {«) of cvt need not, of course, be taken literally : it 
only means the first element was not (ae) or (e), but some 
obscure vowel. 

813. The orthoepistfl of the i8th cent, agree generally with 
W. and Cp, although their analyses are often vague. The 
main divergence is that of Sheridan (followed by Knowles 
1 847), who aeta up an Irish-E. pronunciation (oi), with the 
a onfall, the first element very short, and thus different from 
oi, meaning perhaps only a broad jr, or, possibly, ]r. 

814. There was, however, another dialect of fMn which 
preserved the old J unchanged — or, at any rate, undiphthonged. 
Palsgrave and Bullokar ai-e the authorities for this pronuncia- 
tion. Pg says : 



' / in the frenche tong hath .ii. djTieree manera 
Bonnilyng of t, whiche is most generallj' veed in the frenche tong, is like 
as the ItaliaDs Bounde i, and auche with va as sounds (he latin tong 
aright, whiche is almost aa we eounde e in these words a Am a flie, a 
beere for a deed corps, a peere, a felowe, a fee a rewarde, a little 
more soundycge towards i, as we sound i with vs.' 

' If i be the first letter in the frencLe worde or the laste, he shall 
in those two places be sounded lyke as we do this letter y, in these 
words with va, bj/ and 6y, a sjiye, a fiye, awry, and auche other ; in 
whiche places in those frenche hokea, aa be diligently imprinted, 
they vse to writte thia letter y: but whether the frenche worde be 
written with i or t/, in these two places he aliall be sounded, aa I have 
shewed here in thia rule, as in ymctge, conuerty, ydole, eslourJy, in 
whicho the y hath auche aounde, as we wolde give him in onr tong.' 

' For aa moche as v and t come often together in the French tonge. 
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where as the v huth vith them bis distiDct sonnde, and the i is 
Bounded shortly & confiisely, which ia the proprete of » diphthooge. 
I rcken vi also among the dipbtlionges in the frenche toiif;, whiche 
whan they come together, shall hane suche a aooiide in french 
wordeg, as we gyue hjm in these wordea in our tong, a ttcyn«, I 
dteyne, I ttm/ne, so that these wordes, agvgser, agvyllim, tomivyrt, 
dedri/re, aviaurdhvy, meshvy, and all Euche shall Bouode theyr r and i 
shortly together, as we do in our tong in the words I have gyven 
example of, and nat eche of them diHtinctly by himself, as we of oar 
tong be inclined to sound them, whiche woWe rather say aviourdhvy, 
dedtyt, taufcondvyt, gynynge both to v and i theyr distinct sounde, 
than to Bounde them as the frenche men do in dede, which say 
aviourdhvi/, dedryt, laufcondvyt, sonodyng them both shortly to- 
gether, and so of all suche other.' 

815. Tbe object of this last passage is to warn EngliBhmen 
against prooouiicitig Fr ui a& dissyllabic fl instead of as a 
dipbthongic fx, whicb monosyllabic pronunciation Pg ex- 
emplifiea roughly by the E. svpie, altbough here, of couise, 
it is not the i which is made into a glide, hut the w. The 
important point is his distinct identification of long £. in 
hi/, iwi/ae etc with Fr I. His retention of the MK sound 
is made a-priori probable, or at least possible, by the fact 
that in his pronunciation ME e in lee etc— all his examples 
are of ME e, not f — had not yet become full U, as was else- 
where the case in fMn (8i8), but bad only got as far as 
a very close (Danish) [t, a sound between [t and ft. It must, 
however, be noted that Pg identifies the E. sound only with 
the initial and final Fr i, implying that the medial Fr i was 
not identical with the E. long i. This reservation, taken in 
connection with his statement about k (Hz;) makes it possible 
that his long i was, after all, not absolutely identical with I*, 
being, perhaps, a slightly diphthonged sound — t-rt. If so, the 
pure [| was wanting in his sound-system. 

816. Bullokar says : 

' I, hath two Boundes, the one agreeing to Iiis olde & continued 
name, and is then a vowell, the other souude agreeing to the old 
name of g, and of my g' [dj], and is then a consonant.' 
He gives as examples ; 
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' I ly in my siaterz kitchen with n pillo'w beeyd her petioot, and 
thy why t pilion,' 

■where the accent denotes length. He haa no other distinc- 
tion between long and short i but the accent. He eajB of e : 

' e hath two soundee, and vowels both, the one flat, agreeing to his 
old and contiiiued name : and the other souude more sharpe and 
betwene the old sound of the old name of :a: and the name of :t: 
for auch difference the best writere did use :ea: for :e: flat and long : 
& ee, ie, eo for 1 e ; sharps.' 

This statement is identical with Pg's, pointing clearly both to 
[•i = ME e and It = ME i, for there would be no sense in saying 
that [■'* (or U) lay between [1 and \t or any other diphthong ; 
we must, therefore, assume that BU agreed with Pg in pre- 
serving ME * unchanged, or nearly so. 

i, f 

817. The UE sounds e and f , e are in MnE distinguished aa 
«and«,efl: heel,meet; heal, meat, mele=OKh?la[a),gemef an (H); 
ialan, ME mefe (OE Wf/^-), meten (OE metaii). Final ee is 
shortened to e in subordinate words, as in ^, me, which are 
often written iee, mee in eMn ; we still write ee in the less 
familiar liee, partly to distinguish it from the. This MnE ea 
(as also the parallel oa) is probably a purely phonetic spelling, 
the a being added to indicate the opener sound. It occurs, 
however, at least once in the EUesmere ms of Ch {teare 
'lacrima"), and several times in TM; cheape, peagiie. It is, 
therefore, possible that it was sugge.sted by some tradition of 
the eSth spellings heaved etc. The ME ie waa also employed to 
denote the closer sound, as in believe, fc/d=.OAtig\. gelefan,feld. 
In the earliest fMn books ea is hardly used at all. Caxton, 
who often writes ie for ME e, does not employ it, and Mr, Ellis 
notes that even in Palsgrave's text (1530) it is very rare, 
though he employs it freely in his vocabularies. Tindal is, 
as usual, in advance of his time in his extensive use of ea, 
although he is irregular, aa the following examples will show; 

d : ye pm, ae vh. He, sene, slepe. deed, need, feale. deades. 

f: bred, est, este. yoe ' yea,' see *i ; breede. greate, meate. 
yer ' ere' orfr, biestes. 
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It will be observed that Td regularly assigns ee final to -f, 
in direct opposition to the later usage. His constant i>=f in 
Vtttt 'beast' is also a lemarkable divergence from the lat«r 
usage. His ea in <'/^o''='deed' may be a dialectal remi- 
niscence of WS dail, though AR etc have lUd. Td has the 
usual MnE ea in heare, i/eai-e=^0^ gekeran, deore, in which the 
i was probably broadened by the r. 

818. Pg says : 

' E in Ihe fienclie tong hath thre dyvei 
Bownde hym lyke as we do in our torge 
a jieer^, a bm»e and suehe lyke .... The 
gei.erBlJy kepte with them, is Buche n 
in Ibese wordes ftboue rebersed, tliat 

r they with va tliat procoui 



le eowndea, for Fcmtjine they 
a these worde, a beere, a bteit, 
sowndyng of e, whiche is most 
3 we gjve to e in our tong 
B to Eay, lyke as the Italianes 
i the lattne toiige aright : 




that e in frenche hath neuer such a sownde as we vse to gyue hym 
in thcEO wordes, a bef auche aa niaketh hoimy, a beere to lay a deed 
corps on, a peere a. niake or felowe, and as we eounde dyuers of our 
prcinownes eiidyiige in k, as ice, vie, llie, lie, the, antl Buche lyke, for 
Buohe a kynde of poundyuffe huth in frenche and liitine, is allmoste the 
ryght pronunciation of i, aa ahall here after appere.' 

This passage, taken in connection with those already cited 
from Pg himself and BU {814, 816), is a clear statement that 
ME e in such words as fie, the, tie, uv, me, bee, bier, peer had the 
very close, /-like sound [m, while ME f in such words as 
bear 'ursus', pear, leant, bean had an opener sound, which Pg 
compares to the Fr and Ital. e. He does not tell us whether 
these words had the sound of the close Ital. and Fr [, or 
of the open {ee) = \ii or [t. In the absence of any direct 
evidence, we may assume that ME / kept its open sound 
infMn. 

819. HVg and Sb express the two sounds by Welsh • X 
and e (J respectively. Thus HVg haa v>i, tciri, kmn, didt ; 
leviiiff, feding, Sb has fsh 'cheese', kvin; efer, bred 'bread'. 
As Welsh has no [, the e does not point necessarily to {ee), 
or the i to It in E. As regards ice etc it is. indeed, possible 
that the Welsh i may mean [*», as in Fg'a and Bll's pro- 
nunciation- 

820. All the other authoriti&i agree in pairing tcifi, vem 
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etc ae containing the long and short of the aame vowel. 
As soon as the long * of teine had become a distinct diphthong, 
the close (ee) of ween was moved up into its place, giving 
(wiin), a prominciation which htis lasted almost up to the 
present day, and of which our »r-f--'T is but a slight modi- 
fication. 

821. The narrowing of (ee) into [t would naturally follow 
the disappearance of [h-. W. says : 

' e profertur sono ocuto claroque ut Gallonim e masculinum,' except 
before r; ' ea effertur nunc dierum ut e Ion gum : Bono ipsiuB a 
penitus euppresso, et souo literce « producto. Nempe ilhid solum 
preestat a ut syllaba repaletnr longa. Ita met obviam factus, meat 
victus, sft eisto, eedere facio, seat sella, etc., nun eono difTerant niai 
quod vocalis illic correptiL, hie products iiiteUigiLtiir.' 

Here the statement that met^ meal etc differ only in 
length must not bo taken too literally, for W.'a main object 
evidently is to impress on his readers that the a in the tatter 
word is simply a mark of length. The expressions 'sharp' 
and 'clear', and the comparison with Fr e, which is repeated 
by Mg, point distinctly to naiTow (ee), which W. strictly 
separates from the a of mane, this latter sound having itself 
become an open [ee) before W.'b time (7^0). All doubt is 
removed by Cp'a pairing of icill and weal sftCO, ken and cane 
a[*i or a[|n. It appeai-s from Cp's lists that in sMn ME f 
was regularly represented by close (ee), as in weaf, wean* break, 
remaining open (ee) before r (with some exceptions) as in bear, 
ear/, earn, (ce) also, according to Cp, in scream, where it is due 
to the preceding r. The other authorities do not make this 
distinction of (ee) and (ee), so their (ee) is ambiguous as 
regards narrowness. 

823. Towards the middle of the i8th cent, the sMn (ee) 
became (ii), not only in gea, heal etc, but also, in the mouths 
of many speakers, in such words as break, great, ^hich are 
DOW always pronounced with (ei) = sMn (ee), which was 
preserved by the preceding r. 

823. There is a certain fiuctuation between (ee) and (ii) in 
eMn. The ea before t in hear, veary, fear, dear no doubt at 
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firet indicated a real broadening, but this cannot have 
general, for these words have (ii) assigned to them by nu- 
merous eMn authorities, the spelling ea being probably kept 
up partly to distinguish such pairs as dear, <leer='SL¥. dere, 
der, fear, /we=ME fei; fere, hear, rf«-tf=ME here[n), her. The 
BpelHngB/c-re, here instead of *fi:er, *ieer seem to point to occa^ 
sional broadening in these TTords also. One result of this 
confusion between fMn (eer) and (iir) was that many -ear 
words with ffl = ME f took the sound of (iir) in aMn, such as 
tmear, near, tear sb. Otherwise (ii)=ME ^ is rare in eMn, 
the chief instances being eril and ecet. 

824. In many words, especially before the stop rf, ME f was 
shortened to e in fMn, and, of course, remained unchanged 
in the later periods: health, breathy ieaty, head, bread, breadth, 
threat. So also ME e, especially before t, as in let, ttet. 

886. There is a curious passage in Gill, from which it 
appears that the i8th cent, (ii) for (ee) had already developed 
itself in fMn, hut only as an efl'eminate atfectation. After 
observing that the eastern English are fond of tbinmng their 
words, saying (fir, kiver, deans) for (feier, kuver, dans), fire, 
cover, dauce, he goes on to say: 

' i<rj|ifdTirrQ autein illani magnopere affectant wvyoirrSXoi nostm 
MopSfe qux quidem ita omnia attendant, vt a et o, non aliter 
perhorreBoere vidunntur qiiiim AppiuB Clnudiua z, sic eiiim noBtrse 
non emunt (IsDn) lawn, et (Itaatnbrik) cambric, sindonis Rpecies ; sed 
(leen) et (keembrik) ; nee edunt (kaapn) capon caponem, eed (keepn) 
et ferfe (kiipn) ; nee onquam (but Jera meet) butchers meat comem 
k laniJB, eed (bitjere miit). Et qunm aunt omnes (clsintlimin) 
(dsentlwimeii) gentletoomfn, i.e. matroute nobiles, 
vocant (maidz) t«d (needz). Quod aatem disi de a, reeanto ; nam 
Bi quando 6 gmvislrepum audiretur, locum concedunt ipsi 
aliquoties ad me pippiunt (si pre ja gii jar skaleiz liiv ta plee) pro 
(ei prai jou giv juur Bkolars leev ta plai), I pray you give y<MM" 
teholarg leave to play. Qumso concede tuis disci pulia 
ludeudi.' 



I 



Such a pronunciation as (miit) for (nieBt}=meal would pro- 
bably, as Mr. Ellis observes, have sounded as affected to 
Cooper and his contemporaries as it did to Gill himself. 
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828. ott=ME K is transcribed by the Welsh ow Ji in HVg 
and Sb. Thus the HVg haa now, owr, down, owt = OE. nu, are, 

offlvne, at, and Sb has now, dilow, Cheke, Smith, Hart, and 
GUI also analyse the sound aa (ou). They all agree in making 
the first element short — ^nou). The diphthonging of « is, 
therefore, quite parallel to that of {ii) r It passed through 
i-1 into }i, which was afterwards diverged into (au). Wallia 
says of the ou, ow in »ow, house, out etc that it is pronounced 
with an obscure sound composed cf obscure 5 or ii ("b) and w, 
and Cp's description agrees (see the passages quoted in full 
885, 886). Lediard identifiea the E. diphthong with the Gm 
aa ji. Sheridan analyses it into (ou), parallel to his (oi)=loDg 
i, meaning probably the same sound as Lediard. The present 
sound is \3i, with the first element lower than in \l-. The 
older pronunciation of sMn was probably 1,1, of which ji and 
j» (still preserved in America) are independent developments. 

827. We would expect that dia.lect of fMn which preserved 
ME » as a monophthong — that of Pg and Bll — also to have 
preserved u. Pg says : 

'Ov in the frenche tong shalbe aounded Ijke aa the Italians soande 
this vowel V, or they with vs that sounde the latine tong aright, 
that is to say, almost as we sounde hym in these wordes, a cowe, 
a mowe, a Bowe, as 6vUre, soixlaj/n, ovblih; and bo ofsuehe other.' 
We gather with certainty from this passage that ME 5 had 
not yet passed into its usual fMn sound (uu), and that the 
nearest approach to Fr It in Pg's pronunciation of E. was 
the old i in coiFe=OE c^ etc If the 'almost' is to be taken 
literally, we can only infer — as in the case of » (815) — that 
old w had been very slightly diphthonged in Pg'a pronun- 
ciation, =l-i. 

838. Bll says : 

' hath three soundes, and all of tbem vowels ; the one sound 
agreeing to his olde and continued name, another sound, betn^ne 
the accustomed name of, o, and the old name of, t>, and the same 
sound long, for whieh they write 00, (as I do also, but giuing it a 
proper name, according to the sound thereof), the thirde Bounds 
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is as, V, flat aod short, that is to eay, as this Billable ou, short 

sounded : for which Eome of tlie better learned did many times n»e, 

00, & V, accoi-ding to their aouuds, but moat times with superfluooa 

letters.' 

He illustrates the three sounds by the worda : 

(i) »onne filius, vpon, bo»ome (first vowel), come, close. 

{2) lotine aol, out, botome (second vowel), come. 

(3) loked, take, boke, tone. 
' U also hath thr^ souodea : The one of them a m^re consonftDt, 
the other two »)undes, are both vowela : the one of these vowels 
hath a, sharpe sound, agreeing to his olde and continued name : the 
other is of flat «ound, agieeing to the olds and coutinued sound of 
the diphthong : ou : but alwaies of shoi't eounde.' 
Here, instead of pairing (u) in sun with the vowel of »oo» 
= ME ioiif, as Sm and the others do, he puts the latter in a 
class by itself, and pairs (u) with the ou=ME w of oui, imply- 
ing that the latter was still it in his pronunciation. 

82B. In room, stoop, droop = 0'E rum, afvpian, Olcel. drupa, 
ME V has been preserved up to the present time (except that 
in the first word the vowel is now generally shortened), evi- 
dently by the influence of the following lip-consa. The pre- 
servation of group -lengthened ME u in the subst. wound may 
be due to the preceding w. The preservation of » before ()>) 
in youth and uhcoulh is anomalous. 



Seonndere«(86i). 
830. The only native a-word preserved in MnE appears to 
be irHWe=lWS brynan (Angl. brliait). 



B31. In MnE the ME d and g, 6 are distinguished as 00 and 
0,0a: »ooH, atone, iofl^ = ME «o«e, atpn, bp(, final 00, aa in too, 
being sometimes shortened to c, as in to, do, and oe being 
often written for final o{a), as in doe, toe against so, no. The 
digraph oa was evidently formed on the analogy of ea, for 
it came into general use later than the ea. It is rare, in Td, 1 
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who writes and 00 nearly at random, aa in ME. The follow- 
ing are esamplea of his spellingB : 

0: boke, sone. too /r^, floore, good, bourd, bloud. shueB. 

p: hoi i, loth, BOO, goo, gofo)8t. moare, broad e. 

832. The passages already cited from Pg and BlI {83;, 8a8) 
show that in their pronunciation ME had not yet been 
changed completely into (uuj, as in the pronunciation of the 
other fMn authorities : Pg and Bll probably pronounced boot 
exactly as the Swedish 60k — B3-)ta. 

833. The HVg and Sb identify the sound with Welsh w 1. 
Thus HVg writes mwdd^r, i/ii>d=iilLE moiier, goil^ and Sb writes 
Iw 'to, two', »cwl, (jwd=iiK 15, two, scole,goil. The other fMn 
authorities (except Pg and Ell) agree, pairing/«^^ ajid Jhol etc 
as short and long (792). 

834. In sMn we find W. identifying E. uo with the Gm 
long i( and the Fr on {803), That it was narrow,=li, is made 
certain by Cp's refusing to pair full and fool as long and 
short. It would be superfluous to prove that the sound i* 
lasted through thMn, till it was diphthonged in the present 
cent, into l-ri-. is, probably through l-i--. 

836. fMn (uu) was shortened to (u) in some words, espe- 
cially before (^}, (d) and cons.-groups. The shortening ia, 
of course, oldest in those words which are written with « = 
LE (■b), such as ^mw, »■«(■/(/«■= ME game, rajier, but we must 
assume an at least occasional fMn shortening in all words 
with LE (b)=ME o, as in dutA, oiher, mother, done, flood, blood, 
mouth, monday. Td has jhddt=flood». 

836. There is a further sMn shortening of (nu) to (u), which 
(u) is of course preserved in LE, the change of the earher (u)b 
to (■b) having been carried out before this new shortening 
began. With a few exceptions this shortening is general 
before stops, and occurs before other conss. also : (buzam, buk, 
fut, stud)=io«OM, book, foot; atooii. The shortening in such . 
words as (huf, spun, rum)=^o^, spoon, room is still later, the 
long (uw) being still retained by many speakers. The shorten- 
ing before stops also was not general even in thMn, in which 
book still bad (uu). But, on the other hand, we find (gud) 
Ei3 well as (guud) in fMn, although W. has only (uu). HencB 
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the sMn doublets (ged, gud) etc, the first coming from fUh 
(gud), the second from f Mn (guud). These shortened sMn (u)s 
must have been narrow 1 at first. It is uncertain whether 
Cjf'B/oot really means >lo, or only >t*D with half-long voweL 

9 

837. Palsgrave says : 

' in the frenche tong hath two diuers maners of BonndyngeSy the 
Boundyng of o, wbiche is most generall with them, is lyke as we 
Bounde o in these words in our tonge a boore, a soore, a coore, and 
Buche lyke, that is to say, like as the Italians sounde o, or they with 
vs that sounde the latin tong aright.' 

The last two examples show that the first word is meant for 
ioar=OE bar, all the words having ME g or ^. 

838. Salesbury says : 

' in Welsh is sounded according to the right sounding of it in 
Latin : eyther else as the sound of o is in these Englyshe wordes : 
a Doe, a Roe, a Toe: and o never soundeth in Welsh as it doth in 
these wordes of Englysh : to, do, two/ 

And again, speaking of English, he says : 

' takes the sound of [Welsh] o in some words, and in others ihe 
sound of w ; thus to, to, digitus pedis ; so, 80, sic ; two, to, duo ; 
TO, tuo ad ; schole, scwl, schola .... But two oo together are souuded 
like w in Welsh, as good giod bonus; poobe 2)wr pauper.* 

Here the open E. o in toe=OE fd, etc is identified with the 
Welsh J*. The HVg has siso pop = pope (OE papa). 

830. Smith pairs as containing short and long ^o latina' 
the following words, which are here given in their present 
spelling : 

Short : smock, horse, hop, sop, not, rob, hot, pop. 
Long : smoke, hoarse, hope, soap, note, robe, boat, pope. 

All the longs are ME p, as in soap, or (/, as in ^qpe. 

The others give similar pairs (802). Florio identifies the 
vowel in E. sfone, tone, bo7ie with the Italian open J. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that ME g and 6 had the open 
sound {00) in fMn, which in the next period becomes Ji, 
pointing to fMn J* rather than to j* or j*, one of which 
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(probably the former) waa, besides, the usual fMn sound of 
ME au {856), which is still kept quite distinct from the of 
g/(?jie. It ia not improbable that some fMn speakers made a 
distinction between ME p and o, but we have no means of 
proving such a distinction. 

840. There is full evidence of the nairowneas of the sMn 
in stone etc (805), and this pronunciation continued down to 
the diphthong! ng in the present Jj). 

841. In leroad and in thMn groai we have (00) corresponding 
to ME p, 6 by the influence of the preceding r, parallel to the 
retention of (ei)=sMn (ee) vagreat. 

842. The development of a paraaite-(u) between fMn {oo) = 
ME p and a following I (cp 808) is shown in the spellings mvld, 
liQwhl etc=oltl, hold in HVg, and is confirmed by the other 
authorities. 

Diphtbongs : ai, ei 

843. The IME tendency to confuse ai and ei is observable 
in MnE orthography also, where ai, ay is written not only 
for ME ai, aa in day, fair, nail, shin, maid, but also very 
generally for ME ei, as in wai/, sail, raite, rain, laid, for ei in 
hay, he^eray, and for ft in clay, ttairs. ey, e' = ME ei is still 
preserved in they, their. As the representative of ME ei, ft 
it is more frequent ; grey ; key, whey, either, ei is always written 
before gh : Tteigh, neighbour, eight, weight. The spelling still 
varies in gray, grey, Td varies between ay and ey in graye, 
greye, rayne, reyne. He writes iaye throughout. 

844. The HVg has ei only in ddee, ddey. In all the other 
words it has only ai, ay, ae, as in aish ' ask ', day, dae, away, 
au-ae, kae, agayn»t, maedyn. Sb has no example of ei, writing 
vayne both for vei7i and vain in his E. examples, and tran- 
scribing it phonetically aa rain. In the other words he tran- 
scribes with ay, as in nayl. This fluctuation between i, y, e 
as the second element of the diphthong shows that it waa 
not full X as in the Welsh ai ]x. Welsh ae is now ]i, but the 
ay points rather to ]t as the E. diphthong. 

845. Palsgrave's distinction between ai and ei is very 
clear : 
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' Ei vniveiwillj' through out all the frenuhe long shalbe Bounded 
like as he is with tb in thesB wordes, ohei/, a dey, a grey, that 
Bay, the e shall have his distinct aounde, and the i to be sounded 
shortly and confusely, as c(mgeil, uermeil, and so of all §uche other, 

' Ai in the frenche tong is sounded lyke as we sounde ay in theaa 
wordea in our tong raijim, payne, fai/ne, dUduyne, that is to say, <^ 
distinctly and the i shortly & confusely,' 

846. Smith, on the other hand, says that the dlffereBce 
between thein is minute, and that some words have (ei) in 
the mouth of one speaker, (ai) in that of another, effeminate 
speakers substituting (ei) for (ai) generally (probably throng 

V)-- 

' Inter Ai & Ei diphthongos minima differentia eat, prseBertim spud 
nostrates, apud udb tameu audiuutur hi aoni. (Fein) fingere, (deinti) 
delicatus, (peint) piitgere, (feint) langaidus. Bed non heec tantnm 
Terba per ei pronuntiantur, sed cffitera omnia per ai scriptu mulier- 
culffi queedam delicatiores, et nonnulli qui volimt isto modo vidcri 
loqni vrhanius per et sonant, Tt htec ipsa qiix nos per et scribimua, 
alij sonant et pronuntiant per ai, tarn ilia(^opoi sumus in his duntaxat 
duabus diphthongis Angli.' 

' Est diphthongua omnia aonua k duahua voealibus conflatus at : 
AI, (pai) solvere, (dai) dies, (wai) via, (mai) posaum, (lai) poner^ 
(sai) dicei-e, (esai) tentare, (tail) Cauda, (fail) defioere, (faain) libena 
ac Toleua, (pain) pisna, (disdain) dedignur, (claim) vendico, (plai) 
ludere, (arai) vestire seu ornare. In his est utraque litera brevis 
apud vrbanius pronunciantes, Ruatici utranque aut extremam 
saltem literam longam sonantos, pinguein quendam oiliosum, et nimis 
adipatum sonnm reddunt. (Paai) solvere, (daai) dies, (waai) via, 
(maai) possum, (laSi) ponere. Sicut qui valdo delicate voces has 
pronuntiant, nmlierculs pnesertim, ezplicant plan6 Romanam dipb- 
thongum ae. AE diphthongua Latina. Pae solvere, dtut dies, woe 
via, mae possum, lae ponere.' ' Scoti et Transtrentani quidam Ang li 
voces haa per improprtum dipbthongum Grsecam a proferunt ut nee 
t nee e nisi obscurisaime audiatar. A diphthongus impropri^ Qnecs 
(paa, daa, was, moa, laa).' 

By the ' Latin diphthong ae ' Sm probably means (ee), as it 
is not possible that he would note such a minute distinction 
as ]t, % and we know that ae was regarded as an e-soond in 
the Middle Ages, being, indeed, often written e. 
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in (fiei, 



847. Gill (810) distinguisheB (ei, eeij from (ai, aai), 
iSeeir ; daai, wai, waai). 

846. Butler says : 

' Tlie right Bound of ai, ait, ei, «u, «t, ou ; is the mixed sound of 
the two vowelB, whereof they are made: as (bait,, vaut, hei, hen, 
koi, kou) ; no otherwise than it is iu the Greek.' 

' But at in imitation of the French, is sometime corruptly sounded 
like e : as in may, nay, play, pray, say, stay, fray, slay : specially 
in words originally French, as in pay, baili, travail : though plaid 
have lost his natural orthography, and we write aB we speak plead.' 

Here the coexiatence of the two pronunciations (ai) or (iei) 
and the smoothing (ce) is clearly stated. 

In some pronunciations this smoothing bad taken place 
much earlier. Hart in 1569 omita (ai) altogether from hia 
list of diphthongs, and transcribes ai by (ee), for whioh he 
is severely blamed by Gill, writing fifty years later, who 
contrasts Hart's (ue, Se) with his own (wai, ■Sei). 

848. The diphthong survived even into the sMn period. 

Wallis says that ei, ei/, were (ei) or even simply (ee) without 
the (i), but adds, ' Nonnulli tamen plenius efferunt, acsi per ai 
scripta essent.' The diphthong ai lie upholds still a^ a diph- 
thong, 'Ai vel ai/ aonum exprimunt compositum ex a Anglico 
(hoc est, exili) con'epto, et y. Ut in voce day dies, prai»e laos.' 
This would give (dtei) etc, which is also Wilbins's notation. 

SfiO. Cp says ; 

' Vera hujusce aoni [vowel in ken\ productio acribitur per a, atque 

a tongum fals^ denominatur, ut iu eane canna hie sonns, quando 

pur& sonatur,' that is when it is not (««a), 'acribitur per at vel ay; 
ut ])ain dolor, day dies ; quee hoc modo iu omnihus fere dictionihua 
plerumque pronunciantur : per ey in convey deporhi, lAey obedio, 
purvey rehue neoeasariis provideo, siervty lustro, ihey Uli, Irey trulla, 
whey aerum lactia : quandoque r»c& autem per ea ; ut peari 
margarita. 

Corripitur in Prodncitur in 

kU vendo mil navigo 

aertt miasus raint aonctua 

E 2 
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teU nuncio 
tent teutorium 
Thifl makes ai (ee) except in a few wortis. 



tail canda 
taint inficio.' 



But afterwards 



he says : 

'At leniita prolata sonotur ut a in cane ; fortius, plenum aesumit 
Bonnm. diphthong! ai ; ut brain cerebrum, /rail fragilie ; ay finalia 
Tit a, sic day diea ; ai ante r scribitur pro a in affairs res, aiVy 
aereuB, dairy lactarium, debonair candidua, desjtair deaporo, fair 
pulcher, fairy lamia, hair criiiis, pair par, repair reparo, staira 

Bcala ; CEet«ra cum are ; ut are sunt, dare audeo Ai in 

bargain pactum, captain dux, certain certua, diapJain capellanus, 
curtain velum, forrain extraneua, fountain fons, fnountain mens, 
villain furcifer, & prior at in maintain sonatur ut a. correptum 
Mve e breve.' Again he saya : ' Souua o in I can posanm ; I cast 
jacio ; conjuncfus cum i sonum Uterse ee exprimente ; constituit 
dipthongum in bait eeca ; caitiff' \iamQ improbua; ay pro / vel yea 
imo ; & eight quam vulgariter prouunciamua ait. Flurea baud scio. 
' E in ken, vel a in Cane i prKpoaituH diplithongum priori [aei] 
anbtiliorem conatituit ; ut praise laua : in paucis Bcribimua ei vel 
ey finalem ; ut heig/U altitudo ; weight pondua, it convej/ deporta, 
aliaque quce supra sub e osteudimua; quibua exceptia ctetera 
Bcribuntur cum ai vel ay at hainoua detestabilia, pleniuque auteut 
in colloquio &miliari, uegligenter loquentcs prouunciant at prout a 
fdmplicem in Cane.^ 

The atatement that ai is monophthongic when uttered gentlj, 
dissyllabic when uttered more strongly, seems to point to th© 
existence of 8tress-doublets. There may have been a weak 
(■See) corresponding to a strong (Scii) or (Sei). 

851, In thMn ei and ai both settled down to (w), wbicU 
was perhaps narrowed to (ee) at the end of the period. 

BS2. We may sum up by saying that ai probably passed 
through {ki), (fi) into {ee), being in its third stage levelled 
under ei. ei must have had its first element open — {A\ 
else it would have been smoothed into (ee), not («). 



863. The E. oi, oy is transcribed oe in HVg in atoel^ aod t 
in Sb in isioi/Ht = Joint. In Welsh ai = Ji, oe = Ji, Smith i 
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doubtful whether it should not bs written vi, and Gill hesi- 
tates between (oi) and (uui) — where the doubling, as in {eei, 
aai), perhaps only indicates length of the glide — as in (boil, 
buuil). This change of (oi) into (ui) seems to show that the 
first element of the former was close } rather than J. 
864. WalHs, in the next century, says : 

'In oi ... vel oy . . . pfaponitnr aliquantlo 6 apertum (ut in 
Anglomm hoy puer, Mya nugoe ....), aliquando 5 obscunim, (ut 
in Anglorum hoil coqueo, toil labor, 6il oleum . . ,), qnanquam ROn 
negem etiam horum uounulla k quibusdara jier apertum pro- 
nuDciari.' 

Here wo aee the older (oi) retained, while the (u) of (ui) under- 
goes its regular change into (v). The resulting ("bi) was then 
levelled under (oi), so that loll and i/Ze, inil and iili; etc were 
confounded, the oi being retained in writing. In the latter 
half of the i8th cent, the spelling caused a reaction against 
the pronunciations (bail, paizan) etc, which now survive only 
as vulgarisms, and the oi was reatorod. The analogy of the 
vb boil led also to the change of the abst (bail) = OE h^k into 
(boil), this being the only E. word of direct Gmc origin which 
has (oi). 



866. The E. av, is transcribed aw in HVg, as in grawni, 

fawl ' fall ' = Td's faitU (7H4), and in Sb, as in waw = toavte 
' wave,' tcawl ' wall.' Welsh aw is 3*. Sb says : 

'«j English & w Welsh do not differ in sound, as wawe, wow 

unda, Also 10 is mute at the end of words in English, as in 

the following awe pronounced thus a terror.' He also 

says that ' somelimeB a has the sound of the diphthong aw eepecially 
when it precedes i or U, as may be more clearly seen in these words 
BALDE, bawld calvus, ball, bawl pila, wall, wawl murus.' 
The pronunciation (aa) = aice is pa-rallel to Sb's io = ioie (883), 
the dropping of the (u) being due to the length of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Sm, however, gives this word as (au). Sb 
himself in another place writes vyik air, in which ato seems to 
be a phonetic representation of awe. Hart identifies E. au 
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with the Gm an. Bll, too, has diphthongic (au), against hii 1 
smoothed at {848). 

866, Gill, on the other hand, who repudiates Hart's (ee) 
= ai, himBelf makes an a monophthong in most cases ; he 
aays: 

' A, est teniUB, ant lata ; teniuB, aut brevis est, rt in (talooo) 
TALLOWE Bebnm; aut deducta, ut in J^al) talk fabula aut com- 
putus : lata, \t ia tAl taxle procerus. Htmc soDUm Genuani 
exprimunt per aa, vt in maal conuiuiuFi, hoar coma : nos vnico 
chamctere, circumflcso 6,, contenti erimus.' 

' A preeponitur e, ut in aerj aerie aercus. o nnuquain ; sspiua %, 
et M, Tt, in aid auxilium ; hail esca ; laun BindontB species ; A; a paun 
pignna : vbi adaerte «w nihil differre ab d. Eodem enim bodo pro- 
ferimus a b&J, bali. pila ; et tv, hdl, baule, Tociferari : at ubi xerk 
diphtbongua est, a, deducitur in d, rt &u awh imperium ; dinger 
terebra.' 

Here av is described as having the broad sound of Om ji, 
pointing probably to j». It is possible that Gill's du in <«(•«, 
avger really means (aau) rather than (odu) ; for if he had 
written aan, it would have su^ested an approximation to 
(ERseu). 

BS7. Wallis says : 

'Alt Tel aw, rect6 pronnnciatum, ^onum exbiberet compositnm 
ex Anglorum d brevi et jo, [eh]. Sed a plerisque nunc dierum 
effertur simpHciter ut Oermonorum d pingue [33] ; souo nempe 
litene & dilatato, et sono litlerse \o prorsus suppr^sEBO. Eodem nemp« 
sono efferunt dll omues, aid Bubula; cdU 
vet etiam tiara muliebris.' 

S68. Cooper says : 

' A in can, cmt, cum m coalescena 
nostra lingufi. Lamix hesta, lunctt scalpr 
Jnnch navem solvere a G. lanceff, Jaculi 

pnecipitem dare, hint k G. fMnter frequento ; AojwA & G. Aanclu 
femur; Gavl, macer quasi tmnt ab A. 8, wana carens, ffantlet cLi- 
rothectt ferrea, landrest k lavando, nullo modo scribi debent 
contr& enim suadent bouub et derivatio ; falsi) itnque Beribuntor 
launce kc. Quffidani vocabula k Jatims priecipue jeiivata scribimuB 
per au pronunciamus pi-out au vel a [jo] audacious audax ; matinder 



I, caul, cawl, omentum. 



I 

1 

I 



. . nunquem occurrit in 
n cliirurgicum, k lauceola; 
i, Ganeh in Eudes acotaa 
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murmurare; i G. maudirt maledtcers in loss, loa oon- 

junctus cum u semper scribimus per au, ut audible andibilis, 
audience audieutia ; audil-or-i/ auditorium, atigmenl augeo, augii/ry 
augurium, avgtigt augustus, aurieular aurieularis, austerity austeritas, 
autkentiok authenticus, auUiority autlioritaa, liautious cautus, fravdu- 
feiit dolosus, laudabh laudabilis, laurel laurus, plausible plaasiliilis, 
negligenter loquentea pronunciaut pront a; in weteris vocibus au & 
aw semper prout □ pronunciamua.' 

Cp's occasional (iu) reminda us of Gill's (oou), both being 
probably the intermediate stage between (au) and [oo). W.'s 
(sen) aeems to be a purely theoretical pronunciation. 

869. In UiMn the monophthong became universal. Ths 
sound is now naiTow — jt — the earlier sound being probably ft. 
Before It it ia now shortened to j, as in tali, malt = fMn (sault, 
mault). 

860. In some combinations au dropt its w, and was treated 
like a, as in (laaf, \a.&ii9T)=laugi(Jer) through sMn (Iief, liejfif), 
So also where I is dropt after parasite a in (haaf, haav) = half, 
/lalve through (h£ef) etc. In (aamz, aanBar)=fl^w*, ansiver, fMn 
{aulmz, aunser) — which owe their an to the analogy of the 
Anglo-French au=FT a before nasals in aunf, daunt etc — au 
seems to have passed straight into (aa) after the older aa had 
become (aca;). {aant)=a»^ 'formica' also points to a fMn 
(aunt) formed on the analogy of the foreign annt ' amita.' 

§u, f u 

861. In MnE orthography ME i'u ia always written ew, as 
in hew vb, /ew, leted. So also in «<7'cw=0E »(rfwian, which 
probably had f't in ME. ME en (in) is also written eto in some 
words, such as tiew, ituew, steward, but in others it is written 
«, ve, as in hne sb, true, Imfk, tue»day. In fMn, u{e) = the 
close ME eu is often written in words which now have only 
eic, thus Td has due, drtie=s/cw, chew. Conversely, Pg writes 
irewe = true. This confusion between close ew and u is the 
resnlt of the IMF, change of final Fr u fi into eu. (691}, the 
confusion between the traditional spelling rerli4(e) and the 
phonetic vertete leading to a similar fluctuation between Ireice 
and trne, the latter prevailing. The distinction between 



r 
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close and open ew is further shown in Td'a constant speUing 
feaii}e=few (ME ffice), which, at the same time, shows that 
the fii-st element of the open cw— and therefore probably of 
the close em as well — was long. 

862. In HVg and Sb close «w is transcribed wo. Thna 
HVg has (riiw/A, DniiKs 'Jews', where the g is only in- 
flectional, = ME Jeice», Jues (OFr Juig). Sb has truw, vertuK. 
They also transcribe u in words of French origin with uw, 
not only finally but also before a cons. Thus HVg has vk9 
vb, ffrttict, Sb has liuwk 'duke', Ireguwr 'treasure.' It is 
evident that the ME dipbthongiog of final u had now been 
extended to every ii. Welsh «w is Ti, and its use in these 
transcriptions must be taken as proof of a diphthongal 
pronunciation in the E. words cited above. If such a word 
as liuh had preserved its ft as a monophthong, HVg and Sb 
would have written it simply *(liik, parallel to liitl (809) ; and 
there can he no doubt of the diphthongal character of the 
final m in true etc, for it was already ME. It would be 
possible to explain uw as an attempt to indicate a sound 
between T and 1, which f might be regarded as, but this is 
against the general principles of the Welsh transcriptions, 
which simply identify each E. sound with the nearest Welsh one. 
The w in this uw cannot well represent any other sound than 
f in E. ; we must, therefore, assume that in fMn ME Su and « 
were diphthonged into fe. The most probable explanation is 
that eu became (iiu) by the regular change of e into (ii), and 
that the (ii) was rounded by the following b, the resulting 
(yyu) or (yu) afterwards supplanting the non-final as well as 
the final ii. 

883. Unfortunately neither HVg nor Sb give a single 
example of open ew. We must, therefore, tnm to Palsgrave. 
He says : 

' Ev in the frenche tong hath two dyneree BomidjTigea, for Bometyme 
they Bound bjm lyke E19 we do in our tonge, in tbeae wordes a dewe, 
a Bhrewe, a fewe, and eomtyme like as we do in these wordea, trewe, 
glewe, rewe, a Tmioe. The soundjng of ev, wliiche is most general in 
the frenche tong, is suuhe as I haue shewed by example in these 
wordea, a dewe, a shrewe, a fewe, that is to aaye, lyke as the Italians 
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Bound ev, or they witii Ts, that pronounce the latine tonge styght, bb 
et>rivx, irevx, liev, diev.' 

' U, in the frenche tong', wberesoener he is a vowel by hymaelfe, sHbU 
be Eownded like as we sownde ev> in these wordes in our tong, reax 
an herbe, a mew for a hnuke, a eltw of threde, and such lyke restjng 
apon the pronounsyng of bynj : as for these wordea ;rf«9, nul, fua, 
user, hihithle, verlu, they sound plevus, nvoul.feoaa, evuser, h^immbU, 
wertepu, and ho in all other wordes, where w is a vowel by hymsclfe 
alone ; eo that in the Boundynge of this vowel, they differe both from 
the Latin tong and fivsm vs.' 

We are here told that the open etc in dew, threw, few = OE 
deaw, tcreaipa, feaiee, ME dfw etc was pronounced as the 
Italian (eu), while tie closo ew in irue etc has the 
Fr sound fi. The first statenient supplements Sb in the 
manner we would expect, the second differs from him in 
making long w a monophthougic f*. 

884. The other fMn authorities distinctly analyse open 
ew into (e) + (u). Smith identifies it with the Greek diph- 
thong eu, giving aa examples : (feu) ' pauci,' (deu) 'ros,' (meu) 
'vox catorum,' (Jeu) 'monstrare,' (sti-eu) ' spargere.' Again: 
'tjv sonamus apertius, vt illud Oallicum beau, quod multi 
Angli bea: sonum etiam felium quidam mew, ahi meau, quasi 
/jsK, liffv exprimunt.' Bll writes ^eM = 'hew' with a comma 
under the n to indicate that it has the sound (u). Gill 
lengthens the first element : ' E. siepiits pnecedit u, yi, va 
(©eu) EAWE ovicula, (feeu) fewe pauci, (seeuer) sewer 
dapifer." 

865. These same authorities agree in considering close ew 
and long « to he a simple ft. Cheke says : 

' Cum duke tidte lut« rebuke Buk tuk Aur pt^vK dicimua, Grsecnm 
V sonaremus,' of which be saya 'simplex eat, nihil admixtum, nihil 
adju actum habet.' 

Smith says : 

' Y vol V Greecam But Qallicum, quod per se apnd nos taxnm 
arborem significat, texus v.' The following are his examples : ' (snyy) 
ningebat, (slyy) oocidit, (tryy) venim, (tyyn) touUB, (kyy) q. litera, 
(ryy) ruta, (myy) cavca in qua teneatur accipitres, (nyy) uoviim ; 
(^li) valetudinariue, (dyyk) dux, (myy!) mala, (flyyt) tibia 
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Gkrmanorum, (dyy) <Iebituro, (lyyt) testudo, (tryy) oemisiam facere, 
(mj-ylet) mulus, (blyy) cteruleutn, (aldtyyz) accusare.' 

'Quod genus pronunciationis nos k Ctallis &ccepiaee argiiit, quM 
rariua qnidem hob Angli in pronuntiacdo hac utimur litera. Scoti 
ftutem qui OalliiM lingua suan» veterem quasi obliterarant, et qni 
trans Trentam fluviura habitaiiti vifinioreaque aunt Scotia, frequen- 
tiBBim^, adeo vt quod noB per V Bonianum sonamus (d), illi libenter 
proferunt per u Grtecum aut Gwllicum (yy) ; nam et bic bodus tam 
Gallia est peculiaria, ut omnia fere Romane scripta per « et w pn>- 
ferunt, vt pro Doininus (001010373) et leava (Jeayya), intantum 
vt qute brevia eint natura, vt illud macnim v exprimaot melius, 
sua proouDciatiooe longa facitint. Hunc Gonum Anglo^axones, de 
quibuB postea meotionem faciemus, per j esprimebant, nt verna 
Anglosaxonice rpy. Angli (huur) meretrix, (kuuk) eoquua, (gund) 
bonum, (bluud) sanguis, (liuud) cucullua, (fluud) fluvius, (buuk) 
liber, (tuuk) cepit; Scoti (hyyr, fcyj-k, gjyd, blyyd, byyd, flyyd, 
byyk, tyyk),' And again, ' O rotundo ore et robustris qiiam 
priorea effertur, u anguatiore, c(et«ra siniiiis ry o, Sed v com- 
presaia propemodum labria, multb exilius t«nuiuaque resooat quim 
o aut u (boot) scapho, (bnut) ocrea, (byyt) Bcotici pronunciatioDe, 

The Scotch u is now ■[<, but it may have been closer in Smith's 
time. Note that Sm. gives (jy) as the pronunciation of yew, 
where we should expect Qyy). 

868. Hart calls » long a diphthong, and writes it iu, but he 
calls Fr «, with which he identifies his E, in, a diphthong 
also, and it is clear from his description that in his m the 
&ont and lip action was simultaneous, giving ft, so that with 
him ' diphthong ' means simply ' compound ' : 

' Now to come to the u. I sayde the French, Spanish, & Bmtes 
[Welsh], I maye adde tbe Scottish, due abuse it with vs in sounde and 
for consonant, except the Brut«B aa is sayd : the French doe nener 
sound it right, but VBurpe ou, for it, the Spnnjard doth often vse it 
right aa ne doe, but often also abuae it with ve ; the French and 
the Scottish in the aounde of a Diphthong : which keeping the 
vowels in their due sounds, commeth of i & u, (or verie neare it) is 
made and put togither vnder one breath, confounding tbe soundes of 
i, & u, togither : which you moy percejne in shaping thereof, if you 
take away the inner part of the tongue, from the upper teeth or 
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Qummes, then ^liall you sound the u right, or io sonnding the 
French and Scottish u, holding still your tongue to the vpper teeth 
or gums, & opening your lippes somewhat, you aholl perceyue the 
right Eounde of i.' 

887. Baret aays : 

' And aa for the sound of V vowel ' whether it be to be sounded 
more sharply as in spelling blue or more grosly like 00, as we 
sound Booke, it were long here to discusse. Some therefore think 
that this sharpe Scottish V is rather a diphthong than a vowell, 
being compounded of our English e and w, as indeed we may partly 
perceyue in pronouncing it, our tongue at the beginning lyiag flat 
in our mouth, and at the ende rising up with the lips also there- 
withal! somewhat more drawen togither,' 

This statement that loDg u begins with a low-mixed vowel 
— for euch would be the result of the tongue lying flat in the 
mouth — cannot be accepted. The moat probable interpreta- 
tion is that of Mr. Ellis's, viz. that Baret was thinking of the 
neutral position of the tongue before beginning to utter any 
sound. The whole passage gives the impression that Baret pro- 
nounced fi, but was trying to convince himself on theoretical 
grounds similar to those of Hart that it was a true diphthong. 

868. Bll says that long u has a 'sharp' sound, which he 
identifies with Fr u. 

869. Erondell (1605) says: 

' V Is sounded without any help of the tongue but ioyning of the 
lips aa if you would whistle, say u, which u, maketh a Billable by it 
selfe, as vnir, vniqiiemeiU as if it were written v-neer, pronounce then 
musitpie, punir, mtbrnnir not after the English pronou Delation, not aB 
if it were written muemqiie, jiuenir, ^uevvnir, but rather as the m in 
this word, murOierer, not making the v. too long,' 
This statement, obscure as it ia, seems to agree with Sb'a. 
He finds f in E. only as a short vowel, and although his tie 
for the long E. ti is unintelligible, it certainly points to a 
diphthongie pronunciation different fi'om (iu), which he would 
have expressed by iou, as Holiband does {870), and which 
therefore may have been (y«). 

870. Holiband (1^09) distinctly describes the (iu)-sound : 

' Frinled contonaal. 
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' Where you murt take paine to pronounce onr v, otherwise then in 
EngliBh : for we do thinke that when Englishmen do profer, r, they 
Bay, you : and for, q, we auppoae they say, iiov, : but we eoODtl, ' 
without any helpe of the tongue, ioyuing the lipa as if you would 
whistle; and after the manner that the Scots do sonnd Gud.' 

871. Cotgrave in 1611 says: 

' F is Bounded as if you whiskle it out, as in the word a lute.' 
Gill ia not very definite, but ho gives no hint of a diph- 
thongal pronunciation of u long, calls it i^iKdv, and his 
deacription does not contradict that of the others : 

'V,%«{ taivis, aut erasea: tenuis v, est in Verba tu VZ VSS *ttor% 
erassa hreuii egt n. vt in pronomAne us noa ; avt loaga il : vt in verba 
tu tlz ooBE scaltirio, avl gaitwa exeo mori aguas vi expressit.' 

872. Butler says : 
' / aod u ehort have a manifest difference from the same long ; 

u in ride rid, rude rud, dine din, dune dun, line tin, tune tun ; for 
as i short hath tho sound of te short ; so has « short the sound of 00 
short . . . E and i short with to have the very sound of t* long; 
as in Alio, knevio, trtie appeareth. But because w ia the more simple 
and ready way ; and therefore is this sound rather to be expressed 
by it. . . , But why are some of these written with the diphthong ew I 
. whose sound is maaifestly different, as in daa, em, few, haut, chew, 
raw, amo, strew, glitto, altreio, peuiter.' 

This statement is so ambiguous that we cannot tell -whether 
he means that u long was pronounced (iu) or that I'w, ee» 
were pronounced (yy). As we shall see, the (iu)-90und was 
fully developed in the nest period. AU we gather with 
certainty from this statement is that open «u> in deto etc was 
distinct from close etr and long v. 

873. In sMn we still find Wallis insisting on the (yy) 
sound: 

' Ibidem etiam,' that is, in hbiis, ' sed Minori adhnc apertura,' than 
(uo), ' formatur i! exile ; Anglis srmul et Gallia notiaeimun. Hoc 
aono Angli suum u lougum ubique proferunt (nonnunquam etiam eu 
et ew quse tamen rectius prouunciantur retento ettain eono e mAsculi : 
Ut tnuse, itmaa, tune, modulatio. lute, barbitum ; dure, dure ; 
mutuB ; new, uovus ; brev>, misceo (cerevisiam coqno) ; kTtew, 
view, aepicio ; lieu, vice, etc. Huuc eonum extranei fere aaeeqneDtur, i 



I 
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b! diphthongam lu conentur pronuncifti'e ; nempe I exile litterae u 
vel w preeponentes, (ut in Hispanomm eiudad civitus,) nou tamen 
idem eat omnin& sonus, quainvis ad ilium proximo nccednt; eat enim 
iw Bonus composituB, at Anglorum et Gallorum li aonus eimplex. 
Cambro-Britanni hunc fere aonuin utounque per iw, yw, uw deacri- 
bunt, ut in Uiw color; Ihjw guberuaculum Davis ; Duw Dcus, aliieque 
iuDumeria.' 

' U longum effertur ut Oallonim •& exile. Ut in iuU barbittim, 
mute mutus, muse musa, curt cura, etc. Sono nempe quaai compoeito 
ex { et w.' 

Here Wallia, while pointing out the resemblance between 
Spanish Ii, Welsh iw Ii, yw, uw Ii on the one hand and Fr f* 
on the other, states expressly that Spanish iu is a diphthong, 
Fr (yy) a simple sound, and with this latter he identiBes the 
E, V, long and eu, eu> in some cases (meaning, of course, close 
ew). In contradiction to Sb he allows only resemblance to, 
not identity with the Welsh uw, which he evidently heard 
OS Ii— its present sound in South Wales- 

874, To WaUia's contemporary- Wilkins, on the contrary, 
the Fr w is entirely foreign ; be says : 

' As for the w OaUieum or whiitiinff w, though it cannot be denied 
to be a distinct eiinple vowel ; yet it is of so laborious and difficult 
pronunciation to all tbose Nations araongst whom it ia not used, (as 
to the English) especially in the distinction of long and short, and 
framing of Dipbtbonga, that though I have enumerated it with the 
rest, and shall make proviaiou for tbe expreasiou of it, yet shall X 
make lesa uae of it, than of the others ; and for that reason, not pro- 
ceed to any further explication of it.' 
Accordingly, he transliterates communion by (kommiuunion). 

875, Holder describes (yy) very accurately (795), and says 
that it naturally follows (a;) and (e) in diphthongs Does this 
mean that he pronounced eu (open as well as close 1) and » 
long as (iy) % The example he gives is the Lt euge. 

876, Cooper says : 

' E in will, vxal cum u coalescens nobia familioriBBimna eat, 
quem vocamus w longum ; ut funeral funua, Jiuge inus [sic] ; juie6 
Buccus, scribimus per ew; ut chew maatioo, knew cognovi; abiaque 
temporibus verborum praateritia ; qaondo syllabam fiualem claudit. 
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ftdditoT e, true verua ; rarft par eit, rhxum rbeuma ; sic Bemper pro- 
QODciarouB eu latinum, & eu Gnecum : et Qalli plerumque iltorum u, 
quandoque aut«m Eubtiliua quae! aouus eaaet sim])1ex, sed hsec difficilii 
& GailU propria.' 

Cp here compares and diatinguishea (ju) and (yy) very macU 
as W- does, but only admita the diphtliong in E., agreeing 
with Wilkins in finding (yy) a diiEcult sound. 

877. Miege hears the E. u long as the Fr w, which is prob- 
ably an inaccuracy of ear or description, 

878. We must now return to the open ew. Wallis says : 

' Ev., «K', eau eonantur per i clarum et w. Dt in tauter neutralis, 
/eu> pauci, beaviy pulchritudo. Quidam tamen pauIo acutius efferunt 
ocsi Bcriberonter, niewifr., fievj, hiivity^ vel niteier, jiw, biiotjf ; prs- 
Bertim in vocibus new uovus, Imeto Boiebam, «n«o ningebat. At prior 
pronunciatio rectior eat." 

We learn from this passage that the old (eu)=ME fu was 
beginning to die ont,feie being generally pronounced with the 
firat element ' sharper' than (e), which W. expresses by writing 
^ev, meaning, if not (f'u), at any rate aometbtng practically 
identical with it. But he gives as an alternative notation ^», 
adding that this iw-pronunciation is especially frequent in 
new and some other (probably all) words with ew = ME ew. 
Now under k (873) he includes new in a list of words pro- 
nounced with (yy). Does this imply that few also had the 
(yy) sound when not pronounced (feu), or does it mean that 
few had the (iu)-sound, ttew and the other close ew-words the 
(yy)-sound 1 Why then does he not expressly teU us that new 
was pronounced with '« exile'? Were it not that W. haa 
distinguished (iu) from (yy) with such cle-aniess and accuracy 
in treating of n long, we should be obliged to assume that, 
after all, he was incapable of realising the distinction in 
practice, and that he really pronounced (iu) not only in new, 
but also in mme etc. But when a competent phonetician like 
W. says plainly that his u long is a monophthong identical 
with Fr «, we are bound to believe him, as long as we base oar 
conclusions generally on the statements of contemporarj' pho- 
netic authorities. The most probable solution of the dilemma 
to be this. W. himself pronounced (myyz, nyy), but was 
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familiar with the diphthongic (miuz, niu) which he could have 
heard from his contemporary Wilkins, if from no one else. 
This latter pronunciation he haa intentionally ignored, while 
unconscioualy admitting ita existence by identifying the vowel 
of neic with the diphthongic (eu) in the modified form of 
(iu). • 

87B. Wilkins has (eu) in Aew. Price saya that etv keeps ita 
Bound mfeie and lewd and some others (most open ew words), 
but has the sound of iic in H&mo, cimo and a number of other 
close ew words. Cp has only (ju), and this pronunciation be- 
came general in the next cent., so that ME ^», eu, U were all 
represented by (iu). 

880. In attempting to sum up the results of the preceding 
investigation, the main question that forces itself on us is, was 
the eMn ;* long (and close eu) a monophthong or a diphthong ? 
We have conclusive evidence of the (iii)-sonnd in sMn as 
well as late fUn, and strong evidence of the (yu)-80und in 
the fMn period. But there does not seem to be any direct 
connection between these two pronunciations, which are 
separated by a number of authorities who insist on the (yy)- 
Bound with such unanimity, and, in several cases, with such 
clearness of description and accuracy of comparison with the 
known sounds of other languages, that we cannot but accept 
their statement. It seems simplest, therefore, to accept these 
facta, which point to the following conclusions. ME (ecu) be- 
came first (iiu), and then by convergence (yyu), which, by 
analogy, supplanted non-final JIE (yy). The (u) of (yyu) was 
then absorbed, (yy) being the result, which in sMn was diph- 
thonged into (iu). Another hypothesis is, that (yyu) was the 
only sound in fMn, which, differing so slightly from (yy), was 
generally identified with it, the fiiBt element being afterwards 
unrounded, giving (iiu, iu). The last hypothesis ig, that the 
normal fMn pronunciation was (iu), of which Sb's «w is a 
dialectal variation. If we interpret our authorities as literaUy 
as we can, the first hypothesis is the most probable ; but if 
we attempt to harmonise their contradictory statements, the 
second hypothesis gives a satisfactory explanation of their 
occasional identification of their (yu) with Fr (yy), for even a 
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trained phonetician might have some difficulty in distinguiab* 

ing theae sounds. 

881. In tbMn (iu) shifted the Htresa on to the second 
element, giving (juu). Lediard expreaaes the sound of initial 
u in German letters by JuA in jaAnion, generally writing iuM 
non-initially. He gives the rule that « is a long Gm « or id 
after the forward eonsa. d, I, n, r, t, thus carrying the dropping 
of the (j) further than in the present E. He then makes a 
remark which ia thus abbreviated by Mr, Ellis: 

' According to Mr. BrightlaEd and others, the English expreoa the 
Hound of French w by their long «, and Bometimea by eu and ew, 
I cannot agree with this opinion, for nlthougli the English perhaps do 
Dot give the full sound of Oerman u to their long u after d, I, n, r, ty 
yet their sound certainly approacbcB to this more closely than to the 
French u, which has induced me to give the 0«rmau u as its sound, 
contrary to the opinion of Bome writers. After other consonants 
Englieli long u ia iu, and has nothing in common with French w.' 

Wo are here told that the (j)-curtailed m in rude etc, 
though nearer It than ft, ia not identical with the former. 
This remark points to the mixed It, due probahly to the 
influence of the lost (j). 



Saa. In MnE, as in IME, ow, ok ia written for the ME diph- 
thongs OH, pu and oa— which latter was probably levelled 
under pu in IME — as in ffrom, know, bmo sb = ME ffrowen, Mn^at^ 
bowe, OE groiean, ctidican, hoga. 

The fMn parasite diphthong in old (842) was not generally 
expressed in writing. The old-diphthongic oit was sharply dis- 
tinguished from the new-diphthongic ok=ME (uu), as in bow 
vb, 6o«?^ = lME lioioeH, hougJt (73i)=OE hugan^ log. The two 
oua are separated in LE also, the old-diphthongic and parasite 
OH being represented by (ou), as in (grou, nou, bou, ould), the 
new-diphthongic ou by oa, as in (bau). Tliere must, however, 
have been a time when the two o«s were very close in sound, 
for ME (uu) passed through the (ou)-stagc in fMn (Hj6). 

863. U.Vg and Sb transcribe old-diphthongic and pajusite 
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oil sometimes with ow, aometiiues with 0, especially when final. 
The following are the chief osamplea : 

Ou. low ' mugire ' 5. 

9u, ou. BowI, sol, owld, howld, aowld, wowld 'would'; alo, 
kno, bo ■ arcua' /I. kro ' comix,' tro ' opinor,' bo ' arcua' S. 

The dropping of the w in these words, contrasted with its 
invai'iable retention in i>w = M£ u, points to an indistinctness 
of the second elument, due to the length of the first. 

884. Smith saj-g i 

'OY diphOunigus Graea, (ou) et »u (oou). Ei (o) breui & (u), 
dipbthongutn babiibant Latiui, qute si non eadem, viciaiGsima cert^ 
est ou Qreecx diplitbongo, & proximo acceOit ad aonum u Latiuie. Ita 
qiiEE Latinfc per u longura Bcribebant, Grteci exprimebant per ou. 
qute per u breuem, per v, quasi euddh vicimsaimos. At ex (<x>) looga 
& (u) diphthonguB apud uos frequens est, apud Graecoa rara, olsi 
apud lonae : apud Latiaoa baud Bcio an ^it vnquam in vsu. 
(ou), (bou) (lectere, (boul) spbeera, (kould) poteram, (mou) meta fceni, 

(sou) SUB ftemicB. 
av, (boou) arcua, (booul) sinum sut scaphium, (koould) frigidua, 
(moou) metere, aut irridere oa distorqueudo, (soou) seminare, 



And again in his Greek pronunciation he adds ; 
' on ab omnibus rect^ sonatur, & u facit Latinam quando produ- 
citur, vt aduertit TerentiaDus : difTert wv grauditate vocis, vt etiam 
t;v ab <u distill guimus. 
ov. bow, ffoi, flectere. « luiy moti; itaZ, fu;ni c( 

toga. 
CIV. a huw, S<^ii, arcus. to moic, nuiv, metere, 

yuij, abeam us. 
V. V breue Latiuum. a bull taums. u lougum vel 

globus, au, a bovile $av>., Sinuin ligneu 

tar, vel vnde ruri blbitur.' 
Here Sm assigns the pronunciation (ou) to Latin u as well 
as to Gk ott. In E. he distinguishes old- from new-diph- 
thongic oil solely by the quantity of the first element, which 
he makes short in the latter, long in the former. Observe 
the distinction between (boul) ' ball ' from Fr boulc, and (booul) 
'bowl' from OE bolla,a. confusion between which led to the 



I, a gawne, yovy, 



5 torque re. j/ou), 



I, a bowl, {SovX, 
n quo lac serua- 
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occasional thMn pronunciation of bawl as (baul). BU and Gill 
make the same distinctions as Sm. 

886. In sMn Wallis says : 

^Ou et ow duplicem sonum obtinent ; alteram clariorem, alteram 
obscuriorem. In quibusdam vocabulis effertur sono cl&riori per o 
apertum, et w. Ut in 86ul anima, sauld vendebam, venditum, sn6w 
nix, kn^ bcio, s^ sero, suo, 6we debeo, b6wl poculum, etc., quo 
etiam sono et 6 simplex nonnunquam effertur nempe ante Id at in 
gdld aurum, scdld rixor, hdld teneo, edld frigidus, did senex, antiqaus, 
etc., et ante U in pdll caput, rdU volvo, tdll vectigal, etc. Sed et hseo 
omnia ab aliis efferuntur simpliciter per 6 rotundum acsi scripta 
essent adle, aOld, and, etc. In aliis vocabulis obscuriori sono efferun- 
tur; sono nempe composite ex d vel t^ obscuris, et to. Ut in 
hduM domus, mouse mus, lowse pediculus, hdid globulus, our noster, 
dut ex, owl bubo, town oppidum, foid immundus, fdwl volucris, hdw 
flee to, hdugh ramus, adw sus, etc. At lootdd vellem, should deberem, 
could possem, course cursus, court aula, curia, et pauca forsan alia, 
quamvis (ut proximo praecedentia) per du pronunciari debeant, vulgo 
tamen negligentius efferri solent per 00 [uu].' 

886. Cooper says : 

' in fully fole cum u conjunctus constituit diphthongum in eotUier 
vomis, four quatuor, mould pani6co, mucesco, typus in quo res 
formatur ; m4)ulter plumas exuere, 2>oulterer avicularius, poultry alites 
villatici, shoulder humerus, soul anima ; in cseteris hunc sonum sen- 
bimus per ante U finalem, vel /, quando prsecedit aliam consonantem; 
ut hold audax ; quidam hoc mode pronunciant ow^ 

* U gutturalem [b], ante u Germauicum 00 anglic^ exprimentem 
semper scribimus per ou ; ut out ex ; about circa ; ou tamen aliquando, 
praeter sonum priorem, sonatur ut 00 \ ut / could possem; ut u 
gutturalis, coujyle copulo ; ut a [oo] bought emptus.' 

As fMn (00) became (00) in sMn, we should expect Smith's 
(boon) etc to narrow their first element in sMn. Cp ex- 
pressly states that the first element of E. ou was (00) or its 
short, which he identifies with (w), by which he probably 
means that it was narrow (o) — Ji. W.'s * apertum ' would 
literally mean (0), but if so, it would be difficult to understand 
how the dropping (or absorption) of the w could change (snc^u) 
into (snoo) with }♦. It is therefore probable that by open o 
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W. me&nt short }, which he hardly recognizes as a disUnct 
sound. The epithet ' open ' seems to be meant merely to 
exclude 'obscure o' = l, 

8B7. Price and Miege identify E. m with long o, meaning 
(00), which became fixed in thMn, so that no and know were 
levelled under (noo), to be diphthonged into {ou} in LE. 



CONSONANTS. 



888. Initial h, which was preserved throughout fMn and 
sMn, began to be dropt everywhere in colloquial speech to- 
wards the end of thMn, but has now been restored in refined 
speech by the influence of the spelling, which has introduced 
it into many Fr words where it was originally silent, as in 
humble. 

S89. Already in ME the alternation of such forms as kJi pi 
hie led to the irregular dropping of the h in the uninflected 
hi. That these curtailed forms were preserved in eMn ia 
shown by such spellings as hye=high in Td and the phonetic 
transcription )iei=tiiff/i in HVg, enovgh pi enow being, on the 
other hand, an example of the faithful retention of the pho- 
netically divergent fonna. The retention of the silent gh in 
such words as Aigh, neigh was no doubt partly due to the 
striving after graphical distinctiveness, the spelling h^e, hie 
being reserved for the verb to kie=.' hasten.' 

890. Sb says of the E. gk : 

' Gh has the aanie eouod as our [Weli^h] ch, except that they sound 
gh softly, uot in the neck, and we sound eh from the depth of our 
throats and more harshly, and it is disagreeable to the EngUsh to 
hear the grating sound of this letter, eo Welehmen in the South of 
Wales avoid it as much as possible.' 

The North Welsh ch is ci, the South Welsh sound being c 
without any trill. This ' harsh,' ' grating ' trill was absent 
from the E. gh, according to Sb, who also tells us that the E. 
sound was not formed ' in the depth of the throat,' which is 
evidently meant to apply to the front o in nijjhl etc. Whether 
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the statement is to be applied Utei-ally to the gk in 
ME c, ia uncertain. If so, it would imply that this lattor 
sound had been weakened to the o in what, which ia by no 
means improbable. Sb and the HVg transcribe gk by e*, 
never omitting it except where it was already liable to be 
dropped in ME. 

891. The other fMn authorities indicate a very weak soond 
Qigh. Smith denotes it by k, saying: 

' Scio tawAf, nUUyJilU & cBEtera ejusmodi acribi etiam g adjunct*, H 
taught, night, fight, eed BODam illiue g queerant, quibos ita Ubet 
Bcribere, Burea piofecto meee uunqiiam iu Ulis vocibus Bonitum roir g 
poterant Lfturire.' 

Hart agrees, writing lauht, Qht=-langht, ougM. So also Bll has 
liht, hov>hl=.Ught, bought. Gill uses a stem-crossed h to denote 
the Bound, and says : 

' X. ch. GrKcorum Id tuitio nunquam vsurparous, in medio, et fina 
B»pe; et per ^A, male eipriniimuB: postbac sic [crossed A] EcribemuB: 
vt in (waixt euux) weiqht enqugu satis pouderis.' 

S82. It seems clear, then, that the regular fMn pronuncia- 
tion of gh reduced it to a mere breath — probably a breath- 
glide modified by tlie preceding vowel — TfoD ( = "7X^10), Joo, 
weakenings of earlier lloo, Joo, Jgd- But even in this period 
the front gh must have been silent in the pronunciation of the 
majority. Sm gives both (liht) and (leit) = light, and (feit) = 
fight. Such forma as (leit) can only be explained as diph- 
thongingB of an earlier (liit), itself derived from (liht) by 
absorption of the h. If (liht) had really been generally pre- 
served in the beginning of the 1 7th cent., it could only have 
been contiacted into (liit), which would have been preser\'ed 
unchanged in LE, for the earlier (ii) had already become (ai). 
We see, therefore, that the forms (laist) etc of Gill are really 
half-artificial hlendings of the older (liht) and younger (lait). 
There was no doubt a strong — though, of course, hopeless — 
reaction against the dropping of gh, which waa natural at a 
period when all the other conss. which are now silent, such as 
the k and w in hioiB and write, were still sounded. The first 
^^^ission of the dropping oigh is made by Qill's contemporarv^ 
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Butler, who uses a crossed g to denote it, saying ' the Northern 
dialect doth yet rightly sound ' it, implying that it was lost in 
the South, The lip gi must, however, have been preserved 
longer, for not only does it remain to the present day in such 
words as hugh in the form of (f), but the present (00) in the 
contracted forms *oug^t etc shows that it must have been 
preserved here also till after the narrowing of (00) into (00) — 
that is, till slln — -for otherwise the contraction of fsoht) into 
(soot) would have resulted in LE (sout). It must, however, be 
noted that the form (soot) actually occurs in sMn by the side 
of (saat), showing that in some pronunciations the gh in these 
words must have been dropped early in fMn. 

893. We can now proceed to the sMn authorities. Wallis, 
after noticing that initial gi is simply (g), adds : 

'alias vero nuuc dierura prorpus omittitur; Hyllabnm tsmen pro- 
duceudam iunuit. A quibusdam tameti (pneaertim Septentrionalibus) 
per moUiorem saltetn aiipiratiunem h effertur, ut viight potestas, I'lght 
lux, nigld nox, right rectus, sight vieUB, sigh singultuB, weigh pondero, 
vxight pooduB, though quamvie, t!ww/hl cogitatio, wrdught operatua 
eat, brought ftttulit, taught docuit, souglU qutesivif, fraught refertiiB, 
nought nihil, naught maluH, &c. In paucia vocabulia effertur plerum- 
qno per_^; nempe cough tiiaaia, trough alveolus, lovgh tenax, rough 
asper, laugh rideo proferuntur c5jf, troff, tuff, ruff. laff. InougK 
(aingulare) aat tnultum, sonatur inuff; at inough (plurale) sat multa, 
Bonatur enow' 

894, Here Smith's (riht) etc appears only as a Northern 
provincialism. 

896. Wilkins, after saying that gh might have been (j) 
adds; 

' Thia kind of sound is now by disuse lost among iia." 
Price, however, in the same year, says : 

'Gh aounda now like A in Almig!ity, although,' etc., 
adding in the margin : 

' But the Ancienta did, as the Welch & Scots do still, pronounce gh 
thorow the throat.' 

He notes that^-* sounds as (f) in cougi, laughter, enough, rovgh. 
Cooper says 1 
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'hodi^ apud nos deBuerit pronunciatio gh, retinetar tam! 
scripturi,' 

but he makes it (f) in cough, lavgh, rough, tough, (rough, and 
makes Wallia's distinction between enough and enow. Miege 
Bays also that gh is generally mute, but is (f) in laugh, draught, 
rough, tough, enough (not distinguialiing ewnc), but adds : 

' Sigh, un Soupir, et le Verbc to Siyh soupirer, out uu son particulier 
qui approche fort de cclui du ('1 en Aiiglois.' 

Jones ( 1 701) extends both the (f) and the (th}list. According 
to him (f) is heard regularly in draught, dravghtt, laugh, cough, 
enough; hough, rough, lough, /rough ■ and he adds: 

' Some ftlao Bound dauglOer, bought, nought, taught, ic, aa with an 
f, Baying daufier, bo/l, &c.' 

And he states that gh, ght are th 

' in tigh, sounded xilh ; in drought, heig!u sounded drouth, heith,' 

but in other parts of his book he also admits the sounds (sot, 
drsat, beet). 

89S. It will now be desirable to consider the changes of gk 
in connection with the preceding vowel. The following are 

the ME combinations with front gh and their M" eqmT&lente : 

i(h): high (hai), nigh (nai), thigh (fai), 

lit: right (rait) etc through (riit). whit (whit) is an 
anomalous weak form of wight (wait). 

ei(h): neigh (nei), neighbour (neibsr). 

eiht : eight (eit), weight (weit). height (hait) owes Its vowel 
to the infl. of high. 

897. The combination back vowel + lipV* inserts an « 
bef*e the gh, which, however, does not seem necessarily to 
form a full diphthong with the preceding vowel, being some- 
times omitted, as in Td"s doghter by the side of daughter, tcroght, 
and ocht=ought in KVg. Such forms as (sD3t) gought-, (laaf) 
laugh point to an w-less pronunciation in fMn, while such as 
(toot) taught postulate a full diphthong. It will be observed 
that final lip gk is regularly preserved in LE as (f), except 
weak words, such as though, and, of course, where analogy 
has been at work, as in dreic: 
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I. weak form. 



pruu) trom pruii = UE piirh la a 1 
The strong form would be (*);r«f), aa in rough. 

Buh : lattgi (laaf). 

Ruht : laugMer (laaftsr), draught, draft (draaffc). (»)avgii (ot, 
not), daughter (slotar), lavght (tot), daiiglUer (dotar). 

uht : doughty (dauti), drovght (draut) through (duuti) etc 

llh = OE«^: rovgk{tDS). 

ui=OE oh: tovgh (taf), enough (inaf). tlough (gl&u), jilottgA 
(plau), ioitffh (bau). dfu>, drew owe their (uu) = earlier (iu) to 
the analogy of the old *?ir-preterite3 iaete, eretc etc. 

o(u)li: cougti {kai), Iroiigh (trof). l/tough (Sou) is a weak form 
of the obsolete vg (]»3f}. 

o(u)ht: ought (ot). thought (]JOt) etc. 

6(u)h : hough (hok) earlier (hof). {*haf) would be the regular 
form (cp i^ = OE oA above). 

9(u)li : rfiw^i (dou). 



i 

89S. There ws3 evidently a dislike to the combination of 
(j) with its cognate vowel (i), which led to the Bubstitution of 
yei^yet iaiyig.yit, which seem originally to have been the more 
usual fMn forms. Whether Harfs (iild) really means that he 
dropt (j) before (ii) is doubtful, as it may be simply a result 
of his theoretically identifying (j) with (i), as he does. But 

cp Tfi (920). 



898. Sb says : 

' B ia of the same nature id the two languages, except tbat r is 
never doubled or aspirated at the beginning of words as in Greek and 
Welsh.' 

This identifies E. r with the Welsh r ui, and excludes the 
aspirate, now written rh oi*>. 

900. Ben Jonson says : 

'R is the Bog» letter, and hurroth in the sound; the tongue 
striking the Imier palate, with a trembling about the teeth. It ii 
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Bounded firme in the begiunJng of the words, and more liquid in th» 
middle, and enda : as in rarer. vij>er. and eo in the Lotine.* 
If taken literally — and there seems no reason why it should 
not — this means that r was a point trill (Dt initially, and waa 
untrilled — =the present cu — before a vowel. 

901. Cooper, however, says that final r is trilled : 

'Verba Anglicana & latino derivativa quse in origine scribnntnr 
cum «■ HcribimuB item er, pronunciamua aut«in ur [■er], non quia ric 
proferti debet, sed quia propter literte r vibrntionem vix aliter effern 
poteat; ut adder coluber, pnf^r prafero, slender tenuis.' ' r Eonatnr 
poBt io afron gremiale, citron cltreum, tKviron circando, gridirtm 
craticula, iron ferrum, itaffi-on crocus ; quasi scriberentur apum, &c' 
But here the mention of the vibration seems to be nothing 
but a part of the traditional definition of r. It is remarkable 
how people cling even now to the idea that the E. r is trilled, 
probably confounding trilling with the voice- vibration in the 
glottis. Walker even imagines a trill of the root of the 
tongue in one of his pronunciations of r. Lediard (1725) 
says of E. r that it agrees entirely with the Gra r, which at 
that time was no doubt cui all over North Germany, as it still 
is in the remoter districts, having been supplanted by the 
back € in the towns. 

B02. In LE r is (1) before a. vowel, being always dropt before 
a pause or another cons,, leaving only an (a)-ghde behind it, 
which is absorbed by a preceding obscure vowel. We hava 
now to trace the development of this voice-gUde. 

903. Sb transcribes E. weak er by er, t/r, ir, r, as in hicartfr, 
papyr, ttiat^ir 'gynger,' ihwndr, wmlr 'wondre,' which points to 
an indistinct (ar). BU has special signs for syllabic /, m, k in 
fable etc, but none for syllabic r, which shows that Sb's iAwndr 
really moans ( tjfmdar). 

B04. We have now to consider the influence of r on pre- 
ceding vowels, which has played so important a part in the 
development of the LE vowel-system. The change of e into a 
before r, as in far, reaches back, as we have seen (789), into 
the ME period. The first traces of the specifically Mn 
changes are found in sMn. Wallis tells us (793) that e before 
r, as in vertue, had the sound of Fr 'e feminine,' which we 
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have identified as "[ or T,. He expressly distinguishes er from 
ttr in furn, where the u kept its regular sMn sound, but still, 
Aer, fvra s\u>, oltui had now approximated their vowels con- 
siderably, and the beginning was made of that levelling of 
vowels which has now been carried out in such words as her, 
fiiT^fr (haar, fsar, fo9r). Cp, in the passage quoted just above 
(901), seems to identify the sound of er completely with that 
of VT. He also gives the same sound to the ir in bird etc. 

905. The following examples will show how the ME vowels 
have changed before r in MnE and LE. Observe that (r) 
followed by a vowel in the same word has no effect on a 
preceding short vowel ; thus (nierou) keeps the regular short 
(ee) of (msen). 

ar: narrote (nserou), far, kard (faar, faa; haad). quarrel 
(kworel). war, icarm (war, W38 ; vram). 

ir: idrrvp [6i\TS^), »iir,_/?Mi (staar, stso ; fasat). 

er: kerring (herit)). her, were (haar, haa; woar, wea), herd, 
heard, Uarn (haad, laan). As er was regularly lengthened to 
er in ME in strest syllables, except when followed by certain 
consB,, final er could become (oar) only in weak forms such as 
her and were, which latter is a shortened ME wpre. The (aa) in 
heard, learn etc points to eMn (herd) etc by the side of (heerd). 
tarry (tfflri), far, dark (faar, faa ; daak.) 

ur : furrow (farou). «/5T, further, worth (spaar, spaa ; fas^ar, 
waajj). vord (waad) points to f Mn (wurd) with shortened (uu) 
= ME 0. 

or : iorrow (sorou). for, north (for, foa ; naji). Final -or only 
in weak syllables (cp er). 

rare (ktar). Cp name (neim). 
fire (faiar), 

deer (diar),_/>ar (fiar), here (hiar). 

ear (iar), tear sb (tiar), beard (biad). bear (btar), tear 
(tEar) vb. 

»oHr (aauar). 

aire (kjuer). Inre (luar). 

more (mar), hoarte (hos). 
fair (Uqt). 
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sir : tieir (Star). 
^T : sfaim (steaz). 
our : four (for), fourth (fi>J'). 



BOS. In eMn I must have had the Bame deep pitch as 
present, as shown by its development of a pEiraAite « betweMi 

it and a preceding back vowel (784, 843). 

907. (1) is regularly dropt between its parasite (u) and a 
following cons, in the fMn combinations anlf^ aiih, aulm, auli, 
oulk, as in half, hake, calm; walk; folk (haaf, haav, baam ; 
wok; fouk), Also in ghovAd, wouttl, roultl (fud, wud. kud). 
This loss of I began in fMn. In the last three words (the last 
of which,i= ME cOJ>e, cude, owed its / to the analogy of the 
other two) the / seems at first to have been dropped only in 
the weak forms. 

B08, Sb notes the provincial dropping of ^ in hoied, bw, caic, 
as be writes them,=io/(/, buU,caU. There are traces of this in 
the literary language, for we can only explain Td's curious 
spelling rayiieioll=rainbote «n the supposition that he pro- 
nounced botei and iota ' arcuB ' alike as (bou). 

\>. B. J. f- 

909. In some words MnK final ()>) corresponds anomalously 
to medial MR M = ('S), as in pili, betieal-h, hulh, earth, fourth etc. 
Final (z) = ME (s) in arose, cho»e is due to the infi. of the inf. 
n«e, cho^e. The (z) of wlte adj. must also be due to some 
analogy — either of the inflected ME w'im or of wisdom, 

910. /= ME V in belief, therrif, and a few others. 

911. The present distinction between initial {^) and (^) is 
fully confirmed for fMn by MVg, which writes dJi, Aien, ddai, 
ddei=fhe, then, that, they with the Welsh d4={'&), writing 
Welsh M = (})) in other words. 

913. In HVg with and of are written friflh and 0^= strong 
(wi>, of). Td writes both of and o/for the prp. The other 
authorities give ((>) in mth. Hart, however, has (ui«). There. 
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can, of course, be no doubt that fwi]>, wiS, of, ov) existed side 
by side in fMn as strong and weak forms respectively. {wi)») 
ia now almost extinct, and (of) is entirely restricted to its 
adverbial function. 

913. The fMn change of {-5) into (d) takes place mainly after 
r, as in murder, burden, or before r, where ? and d were confused 
(931), aa in ruMer, and /, as in »v>addle, fiddle, 

914. «h in fMn does not seem^ to have differed from the 
present sound. Sb says : 

' Sh when coming before a vowel is etjuiviOeat to tliia combination 
e,ti, tliuB fiHAPPK esia]>p, bhepe gsiiji. Sh coming after a vowel ia 
pronounced im, thuB asshb aiss, wassiie 'waiss. And wherever it ia 
met with, it hisses like a roused serpent, not unlike the Hebrew 
• letter called aehin. And if you wish further information respecting 
thia sound, you ehould listen to the hiEsitig voice of shellfish when 
they begin to boil.' 

So also HVg writes siak=ihake, with the variations si/t» 
' such,' aigi 'ask,' *Aw 'shew.' 

815. t in Welsh is (J) in such words aa eei*io, where it has 
developed out of the combination (sj), but this is a very recent 
development. It is possible, however, Uiat even in Sb's time 
s was palatalized in this combination — s>(D. This was probably 
also the beginning of the LE (J)-sound of « in such a word as 
nation, which Gill writes (naaaion). In sMn Wallis recognizes 
(J) in such words, but Wilkins still writes (reswrokaion) = 
resurrection, audi Price (1668) only recognizes 'hard*' in jtagiioH. 
Cooper (1685) admits fiure, ahugar, = gwre, sugar 'facilitatis 
causal,' although he stigmatizes the M -pronunciation as bar- 
barous. 

616. Miege {1688) writes chure, pennciovn in French letters 
for xitre, peam/tt, states that in the termination -isiou, a sounds 
aa French g or j, and writes i2jual, traingiint, lejetir, ojer, kojer, 
crojer for u»ual, tranaieiit, leUvre, ositir, hotier, crosi-er. This passage 
contains the first notice of the sound {3), which bad previously 
been known only in the combination (dj) =j and ' soft ' g. It 
is not noticed even by Lediard (1725), who seems to pro- 
nounce decition etc with (/). Sheridan (1780} fully recog- 
nizes it. 
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B17. Gill distinctly recognizes ich as a simple cons. : 

' W, nspiratura, consona eat, ([UHm Bcribuut per toh et tamcn aspi- 
ratio piwcedit. Elee namque voces qnse per tnh scribuntur ; posSDDt 
ntqne etiam ad exempla maiorum sciibi liebent per (liw) aut (ho) ; it* 
eoim, nihil aliud iade colligi queat, qu^m quod ex ipso wK, iDtelligimas; 
vt (wiil) Bive (uiil) weele nassa, (hwiil) eive (buiil) wheelk rota. 
Tamen quia nostra experientia docct, (w) et (wh) versa cebc siinpli- 
cesque consonas, in quarum elatione (u) Eiiggrunnit tantuR), non clara 
Toealis nuditur; ideo itlud (w) ante vocales aut diphtliongos iu> 
flBsignatum obtinebit; at (wli) mala tantum conauetudine valebit in 
(what) quid, (wheffier) uter & Birailibus.' 

918. Towards tbe close of thMn (vrh) began to be levelled 
under (w), and in the present cent, the change was carried out 
universally, even among those who still retained (h) as a mark 
of gentility. But of late years it has begun to be restored in 
Southern educated speech, partly by the influence of the 
spelling, partly by that of Scotch and Irish pronunciation, so 
that in another generation it will probably be completely 
restored. It is now pronounced in unstrest words, where it 
was probably weakened into (w) in the period when it was 
a natural sound. 

BIB. The now silent w before r is preserved not only in 
ITV'g, as in KricH 'wright,' but also by all tbe other fMn 
authorities. Those of tbe sMn period drop it. Jones, how- 
ever, says ' T- may be rr-.' Lediard (i73j} says that in tcr the 
K is ' little or scarcely heard, as in wrack, wrench etc, in which 
I can only find a soft aspiration before r.' The development of 
(o) in itrafh and of (o) in the vg (rop) = wrap shows clearly that w 
was not simply dropt before r, but that it first rounded it, and 
then was dropt itself as superfluous: sea, ■swi, q», <d. In LE r, 
whether answering to old ttr or to simple r, is often rounded, 
especially in emphatic speaking. Perhaps it is to some such 
practice that Jones is alluding in the remark cited above. 

820. Sh's writing vjhAst, io foe lootirler, woo would seem to he 
the result of Welsh habits, as also Jones's sMn (uma3n) = 
trotnaii. But that there was a real dislike to the sequence 
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(■w) + (u) ia shown by oo!e=0'E. u-on. to has also been dropt 
aft«r in thong and *o, the last being eME. 

821. The loss of the to of anttcer is the result of want of 
stress. 



822. Gill appears to be the first writer who recognizes {q) 
aa a separate element. He says, leaving his notation un- 
altered : 

' N in Ulis [Uteris] eat quaa uibil mutare diximoa : at si k, aut g, 
jsequBtur pBulCiiD minuenda est nostra senteotia : neque enim (si 
accurate eipendaa} plunb ita profertur in lliank et think quemad- 
modum pronuuciatur in hand nianus, et nrni kone nullua. Sed ne 
adeo nasutuli videamur ut nihil vetustate rancidum ferre pofeimuB : 
quia k, ibi c\exk auditur, nee cougruum esse reor quicqunm veritati 
propinquuiu immutare ; mgouisse tautum Totui, Bed te invito nott 
monuisae tatnen. At si g eubaequatur vt in thing res et song canti- 
cuin ; quia gouus liteii^ g ibi uuUus eet, at aemivocalis plaa6 alia 
quKt ab n uon miuiis diktat quikcii m; liters ng. una crit ex illis 
compositia, quibus fas esse volui sonum simplicem inJicare, ut id sing 
couta, et among inter, hue etiam refer ilia in quibua g, ab n, ratiune 
aequentis liquidte quodammodo distrabitur, a spangl nitella, tu iiitangl 
implii'aie.' 

This quite agrees with the present usage, which pronounces 
ng finally as (g). keeping the g before / (spsengi), as also before 
a vowel, as in (haijgar) hunger, except where the analogy of 
the forms in which (rj) is final have introduced it medially 
also, as in (sitjar) singer, {siriiq} bj the infl. of (sii)). Medial (g) 
is, however, preserved, in the comparison of adjectives, as in 
(loi]g3r, lorigist). The fMn usage was no doubt the same. 



823. Initial k before « is written not only in HVg, as in 
knichl ' knight,' but also by all the other fMn authorities. 
The sMn Wallis also allows k in know, knew. Joues also says 
that initial in 'may be sounded kn.' 
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. quoei hnave etc.' 



W 



934. Cooper says : — 

' A'n Bouatur ut hn ; knave nebulo 

Lediard (1725) says: 

'K before n at the beginning of a word ia only aspirated, and 
Spoken na an h ; knack hniick, knave huave, knife hnelf, /crte* bnie, 
knot, know, knuckU, etc. M. Ludwick eays that k before n ta called 
t; Arnold and others declare that it is pronounced d. But any one 
experienced in Euglish pronunciattoQ must own, that only a pure 
gentle aspiration ia obGerrable, and by no means so hard and un- 
pleasant a sound as must arise from prefixing d or Ho n.' 

This, of course, means that hi did not become the present 
(n) by mere dropping of the k, but the a was unvoiced by the 
off breath-glide of the k, which was then itself dropt as super- 
fluous. T was afterwards levelled under the more frequent ^. 
The same change of ka- into T has taken place in Mnlcel^ 
where knif is pronounced ll*5. The tii of the Germans was, 
no doubt, only a clumsy way of indicating the voiceless «. 

836. Initial gn does not occur in the fMn authorities, but 
was no doubt (gn), parallel to (kn). Jones in sMn makes it 
simple ». Lediard, however, says; 

' Initial g before n sounds as an aspiration or A, not like a hard g, 
BB gnash hnasch not gniisch, gnaU hnat not gnat, gnaw buah not gnah, 
gnomon, gjioetick.' 

It ia possible that j«- waa levelled under the more frequent in, 
but a comparison of this statement with that about tor- (919), 
where the term 'aspiration' is used without any apparent 
meaning, makes it altogether doubtful. 

B26. The old-fashioned fronting of A and g after (aa) is 
(kjaat, gjaadn) carl, garden etc, is evidently the result of the 
sUn pronunciation of these words with (cese). When (sese) 
became (aa) the preceding front-modified ia and js retained 
and exaggerated the front glide on to the (aa), 

t, d ; t/, d5 
827. The change of (tj, dj) into (tj, ds) in thMn, as in 
(neitjar, vaadjsr) nature, verdure, through {nte^tjur) etc ia quite 
llel to that of (sj) into / (915}- 
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The old ch.j had already developed into their present sound 
of {tj, dj) in fMn, as shown by the insertion of / and rf, which 
is common in Td, as in fekhe, watche, knoleilgutg by the side of 
knowlege. 

928. The voicing of ME ch in hwwMge = ME kn^l^che is 
evidently parallel to the (z) of tpeeches etc, being due to want 
of stress. In the LE (grinids, wulids) = Greenwich (OE 
Grenawic), Woolwich, the same change has taken place. We 
may therefore confidently assume an earlier alternation of 
strong (eet/, wbitj, autj) each, u-hich, inch with weak (eeds, widg, 
Buds) in lo^ic^cper etc, and this ia confirmed by Lediard'B{i725) 
(iids, whids). 

929. In LE t preceded by the hisses » and / and followed 
by the vowellikes /, h, m is regularly dropped, aa in {J-isl, 
faasn, t/esnat, kiismas) thiille, fatten, chegfnuf, ckrinlmat, (ofn) 
ojlen. It will be observed that in most of the examples the 
vowellike cons, is final, and therefore syllabic; it is probable 
that the dropping of the I began in such words. In fMn the i 
was still preserved, as shown by Sb's transUteration thi/»tl etc, 
but not in sMn, so that Buchanan's preservation of it in thMn 
must be a Scotticism, the t in castle etc being still preserved 
even in refined Scotch pronunciation. 

930. The triple consonant -groups (It/, ntj") are lightened in 
the same way by throwing out the t, as in milch, bench. So 
also (nds) becomes (nj), as in ginge, (Idj) as in bulge being kept. 

931. ME d preceded by a vowel and followed by r — gene- 
rally with a vowel between — became ("5) in many words in 
fMn, such a.a father, gather, together, hither, wother. 

932. The change of / into (Ji) after r in ticarth{^) seems to be 
not earlier than thMn. 



p,b 
933. The loaa of final i after m occurred already in fMn, 

thus GUI has (lam) = lamb. Td has lambe but ilomme, domm = 
dumb, which shows that both pronunciations must have 
existed in the earliest fMn, Such spellings as limb and mmid 
= ME iim, numen seem, indeed, to point to a complete con- 
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fusion between final m after a short vowel, and m5, in pro- 
nunciation as well aa spelling, latrib being pronounced (lam, 
lamb), limb being pronounced {lim, limb) indifferently ; perhaps 
the 6 was only sounded before a vowel beginning the next 
word. Unstrest i after m was dropt in writing aa well as 
pronunciation in oaiiim^OE dcumlia. 

e34. b has, on the contrary, been inserted between m and / 
in such words as tkimble, bramlde. This insertion begun in 
IME. 



LIVING ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

83S. If we compare the fMn orthography with that of LE, 
we see at once that the latter is diatinguished (i) by its entire 
dissociation from the spoken language, and (a) by its fixity. 
The present E. orthography is practically a system of letter- 
groups which are partly arbitrary hieroglyphs, partly im- 
perfectly phonetic representations of the language of the i6th 
cent. 

938. If we compare the eound-systems of the two periods, 
we are struck (i) by the great changes that have taken place 
— changes which have not been in any way retarded by the 
increasing fixity of the orthography — and (2) by the greater 
uniformity of the present pronunciation, which is the result of 
the greater facilities of communication. 

637. In the fMn and sMn periods the infiuence of spelling 
on pronunciation seems to have been very slight. But as 
standard E. came to be spoken over a continually widening 
'area, and as the distinction of polite and vulgar pronunciation 
developed itself more and more, there arose a strong reaction 
against the colloquialisms of the sMn period, and in the thMn 
period many older pronunciations were restored by the influ- 
ence of the written language, schoolmasters and pronouncing- 
dictionaries working hand in band. Thus, in the 17th cent, 
such a pronunciation as (bifk3rd)=iac^a'ajc( was the regular 
one, and our present (baskwad) would have seemed — what it 
no doubt was at first— a pedantic following of the spelling. 
We see the same process in the present pronunciation of 
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totrardt as (tawodz) which seems likely to supplant the older 
and still commoner (tadz). 

938. In the case of words which have become rare and 
obsolete, a refashioning of the pronunciation through mis- 
interpretation of the spelling is inevitable, ns in our present 
pronunciation of Miove as (bihouv) instead of (bihuwv) with 
the regular (uw) = ME o. These influences have not so much 
affected the E. part of our vocabulary as they have the Fr 
and foreign words, where, indeed, the corruption of spelling 
as well as of pronunciation — the latter the consequence of 
the former— have been carried to such an extent as to make 
our present written language alm.ost useless for purposes of 
historical investigation. 



STEESS. 

939. The most characteristic feature of LE ia the extreme 
sensibility of its vowels to s tress -inHuence. Most words which 
occur frequently as uustrest members of a sentence, develop 
a ireak form alongside of the original itrong form by modifica^ 
tion of the vowel and occasionally by consonant-dropping. 
Thus, in the sentence (-Saz noubadi ^ta) thert i» nolalg there, 
(iSa) is the weak form of the strong (Sta). Here there is a 
distinction of meaning, but in many cases the strong form is 
simply more emphatic than the weak one. as in (:whot 'aa -ju 
duwir)) K-liat are yoa doing ? compared with (whot -a -ju duwiij). 
Unstrest vowels all tend to weakening, generally in the 
direction of the mixed vowels, and there are several vowela 
which occur only in unstrest syllables; f-, \ 1, \. as in (meni, 
beta, vjulju, felou ^[co^li)) maiti/, letter, value, fn/tow. The last 
two are weakenings of (uw) and (o, 0) resp. The first two are 
weakenings of a variety of vowela and diphthongs. 

940. The hi-story of MnE and LE stress and stress-influence 
offers gi'eat difficulties, because of our defective knowledge of 
the earlier periods. It is cej-tain that many of our present 
weak forms are of sMn, some of fMn origin, while the alter- 
nation of such forms as (biz) and (iz) can be traced back to 
OE (500). 
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941. The history of MnE sentence- Btress cannot be att«mj^«d ' 
at present. The most characteristic feature of LE as com- 
pared with OE sentence -stress ia its development of level 
stress. In such an attributive group as (big bliek dog), where 
in OE the first clement would have had a stronger stress than 
the others, we stress all three words equally. We evfta 
sepoi'ate the elements of a traditional compound in the same 
way, if the first word ia attributive, as in (ijvnig staa) frnhg 
«/ar = OE 'afen-^leorra, and, what is still more remarkable, we 
isolate inseparable prefixes by means of an independent street I 
if they have a full meaning, as in (an-kuwj') uncoutA = 0'am 
•uit-vT'Ji, the Scotch uncu ("Brjka) still preserving the older streafcfl 
All this, as well as the many delicate gradations of str 
which in our .ijntax supply the place of inflection, most be o 
comparatively late origin. 



QUANTITY. 

942. In LE long vowele occur only finally, as in (faa)yfflr, 
and before voiced conss., as in (haad) hani, being shorteined to 
half-long before voiceleea conaa., as in (haat) heart. 

043. Final voicelees conss. are short after a long vowel, a* I 
in (haat), long after a short vowel, as in (bset) hat. If a final I 
voice cons, follows a short vowel, as in (bred) hail, the length 
seems to be generally distributed over both vowel and cods., 
although it is sometimea confined to the vowel. In vgK . 
there is a tendency to lengthen the vowel before voicelci 
conss. as well. 

944. These rules apply only to strest syllables, tinstreet ' 
syllables being generally short. A strest short vowel is 
never followed by a short single cons., unless the cons, ia 
followed by a short atresaless vowel without any pause 
l>etween them, as in (beta) Ictler. If such a word is drawled 
out, the length is thrown on to the streaslesa vowel, as in 
(;whot a piti) :Dp -1, ofoft. •rfial a pth/ ! 
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VOWELS. 
946. The following is the LE vowel-syatcm, weak voweln 
being marked by a preceding (- ) : 



Bi, ail 


ij 


fi 


(j)»w 


on, -ou : 


oi 


aa ao 


io 


" 


a)>'» 


D, aa 




]- -I 


r, -r. 


t 


I i.-i 


J. -I 




V-, i> 


Jr- 


[t- 


(ojlJ) 


1>>, -h>- 


}> 


J. V 


fi 


P 


(t>)ii 


P.P 





846. The first row consists of iiiimopitAongt, all of which, 
though norraftlly short, occur also long {943). the only monoph- 
thong among the normally long vowels being (atj). The 
remaining diph thong- vowela may be clasBified aa divergent 
diphthongs (ai, au, oi), wid diphthongs (ei, ou), hiyfi diphthongs 
(ij, uw), mjirmvr diphthongs (1^5, la, ua, oa), and miiriniir long* 
(aa, d}. In these last the murmur is only just audible, while 
in (aa) it is completely absorbed. There are also the triph- 
thongs (aia) etc. All these (3)3 are parasite developments 
due to a following r (905). 

947. (a) = (i) ME 11, as in (kam) come, (a) «, as in (kratj") 
criilch. (3} o, aa in (avn) oven. (4) o. as in (dan) done. The full 
back ] is heard in the West of E, and in Scotland, In Vg 
this vowel tends to widening and lowering, becoming nearly 
I- American and Iiish E. agree in making (a) a sound inter- 
mediate to ] and X — ]>-. The StE sound must be the older, 
as being nearer the sMn 1 or 1, 

048. (i}-(i) i, as in (liv) Hre. (2) «, as in (mil) mill. (3) 
e, as in (atriij) siring. (4) r^, as in (aik) mc)i. In children (i) 
has been absorbed by an (u)-modified (1), the glide between 
them developing into a full (u) — (tjuldran). In milk the same 
rounded (1) has become syllabic, aJid the preceding vowel has 
become a glide-vowel — (mjlk), sometimes (mjulk), 

94B. (e) = ( I ) e. as in (west, best) wett, liett-. (2) a, as in (meni) 
ioaiii/. (3) l (r) in (/erif) sheriff. (4) f, as in (dred) drfoil. 
(5) e, as in (frend) /riffitd. (6) ii, as in (beri) iioy. 

960. BB=(i) a, as in (rasen) wan. (2) e, as in (JrseJ) threii, 
thrash. (3) o in (stripp) strap. Tends to £ in Vg, 
T I 
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951. u=(i} u, as in (ful)/w//. (2) 0, aa in (/ud, wud) giouU, 
woi'/J. (3} a in (kud) could. (4) 0, aa in (iutjfvoi. 

952. o=(:) a, as in (lot) iof. (2) a, at) in (wont, solt) 7ra»t, 
gall. (3) ^ in (hot) ^c/. 

963. ai=(i) *. as in (iaii) life. (2) b, as in (braid) irw/e. 
(3) i/, as in (brait) (/right. (4) * in (braiar) l/riar. Broadened 
to SX'. J^'i Ji'- in Vg, tlie second element being often obscured — 
jl. Before (1) it is almost completely absorbed in Vg, miU 
being confused w-ith marie. 

954. Bu = (i) «, as in (baus) hoMe. {^) vh in (dauti) 
dovghty. Becomes "[* in Vg. 

965. ij = (i) e, as in (liij, strijt) he, flreet. (3) f-, as in (ijat) 
eaxl. (3} f' as in (ijt) nat. In Vg the first element is lowered, 
so that the diphthong approximates to (ei). 

BSe. ei = (i} «, as in (neim) name. (2) ai, as in (dei) day. 
(3) ei, a8 in (^Sei) tkei/. (4) ei, as in (bei) hay. (5) ft, as in 
(klei) clay. In Vg the first element is broadened to 1,, so that 
this diphthong is confused with St (ai), except when tbis latter 
is broadened {i)o^). 

957. uw = (i} o, as in (kuwl) cool. (2) w, aa in (stnwp) 
tloop. (3) 5 in (bruwz) bmine. (4) eu, as in (atruw) ttrae, 
(5) eu, as in (gruw) grew. Becomes In in Vg. 

968. juw — (i) «. as in (tjuwn) lune. {2) eu, as in (njawt) 
neirl. (3) fu, as in (njuw) neir, (4) ^«, as in (Quw) few. 
Becomes (dTt in Vg initially, Tt) non-initially, as in (nuw) nev. 

958. ou=(i) p, as in (stoun) stone. (2) o, as in (koul) coal, 
(3) 0, as in (wouk) woke. (4) on, as in (floun) fioicn. (5) o(/), 
as in (fouk, boult) Jolk, boll. (6) 011, as in (Hou) flou: (7) 
pu, as in (slou) */ow. Becomes ^ii in affucted. ]i in Vg speech. 
Weak (ou), as in tiarroir, becomes (a) in Vg. 

960. oi=(i) oi, as in (vois) rnU-e. (2) « (i) in (boil) ici/ sb. 

961. aa = (i} a, as in (graas, haad, haaf) grass, Aard, kalf, 
(3) e{r), as in (staar) star. Broadened to jt, jt In Vg. 

862. e9 = (i} ?>(«>), as in (bsat/, Xis^Aii) liireh, burtleu. (a) er.aa 
in (aoji) far(//. (3) nr, as in (taaf) tvrf. (4) o/- in (waad) tcord, 

963. io = (i) f/-, as in (stiar) deer. {2) (r, as in (nisr) m 
(3) e'r, as in (spiar) it/jear. 

884. tB={i) er{i), aa in (hiar) ^o//-. (2) jV, as in {vsr) 
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(3) ^V, as in (swsor) 9W€ar. (4) air, as in (ft8r)/fl/>. (5) eir, as 
in (tisar) their. (6) f /r, as in (sttaz) */ai>#. 

865. U9 = 5r, as in (muor) moor. 

866. jue = i7r, as in (kjuor) cure. 

867. o = (i) a«, as in (dro) draw. (2) a(/), as in (fol, wok) 

fall, walk. (3) («?)«, as in (wotor, worn) water, warm. (4) («^)^r), 

as in ()?wot) thwart. (5) or, as in (hos) ^^*tf. (6) ^r in (hos) 

hoarse. (7) o«r, as in (foti) forty. (8) <?tf(^), as in (kof, )70t) 

«?//^/}, thought. (9) p in (brod) Iroad. 

868. 09=(i) or, as in (foar) /<?r. (a) ^, as in (moor) more. 
(3) or, as in (bifoor) id/or^. (4) our, as in (foor)/(?wr. 

The (0) is dropt when a cons, follows: cp (bifoo) with 
(-bi forit) before it. 

868. The characteristic feature of the LE vowel-system is 
its diphthonging of all the earUer long monophthongs. The 
diphthonging of (ei) and (ou) was first noticed by Smart in 
1836, but it is probably older, as it occurs also in American 
E., which still pronounces !♦, i* for our (ij, uw). The broaden- 
ing of (ei, ou) to (9i, au) is not old : it was almost iinknown 
thirty years ago, but is now beginning to push its way into 
educated speech. 

CONSONANTS. 

870. The following is the LE cons.-system : 

h - - - )^> s, J f, wh 

k - t, tj - p 



— 


J 


r 

1 

d, ds 


«, z, s 


V, w 


g 


-- 


— 


b 


9 


— 


n 


— 


m 


— 


— 




\J,S,Z 


>, 


a 


— 


D, oe 


— 


D 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


<D 


0) 
CO 


\i/,«, 6 


>, 3 


a 


__ 


— 


D 


4 


^ 


T 


— 


F 
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e71. The LE coDsonant-system differs comparatively little 
from the ME. The ME back open a, o, c ai-e wanting, and 
ME cA, g have developed into oz. me. LE has also developed 
a voiced (J) by the fronting of older (z), as in ff/uzier. 

61%. Otherwise the main changes are the loss of initial 
C0I198. before another vowellike consa., as in LE (n)= ME ka-, 
gn-, (r) = ME wr-, and the dropping of (r) when not followed 
by a vowel, the last being a specially LE change. 

973. In Vg — as also in most of the LE dialects (but not in 
Scotch, Irish, American and Australasian) — (h) is dropt, being, 
on the other hand, sometiraes retained or added before an 
emphatic vowel. In Vg — as also generally in Southern StE — 
(wh) is levelled under (w), Vg always, and StE often, level 
final (9) under (ar), adding an (r) before another vowel as in 
(ai'diar av) idea of. Vg treats (aa, o) in the same ■way, as in 
(aar -ai doun nou) ah, I do Kot know. Vg changes final weak 
(g) to (d), as in (drorin) drawing. The older Vg (w) for (v) is 
now extinct. 
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KliiHT WOllD-LIt-X. 



FIRST WORB-LIST. 

(OLD-UiUDLE-MODKEN.) 

Tlie following list is intended to include the majority 

of the worda of OE or Scand. origin still in common uae. 
The first coluuiii gives the OE forms, Scand. words being 
marked J. Words which do not occur at all in OE, or do not 
occur in the form in which thoy are here given are marked*. 
Words whose later form-changes are irregular, owing to 
external iuJiuencea, are marked f. The second colunm gives 
the ME furiDfl, if possible, those of the Onnulum, which are 
marked f- The third column gives the present spelling. 
The fourth column gives the present pronunciation, worda 
more or leas obsolete in colloquial speech being marked f. 

The notes give the various forms for the four periods— Old, 
Middle, Modern, and Living — each period being aepai-ated by 
a dash. If the fli-at note is preceded by a dash, it applies to 
the Middle period, and so on. When the name of a text etc 
is not preceded by any form, it refera to the heading of its 
period ; thus in i FJ' means tliat enru/t is the form in that 
text, while the note on 7 refers to the second (ME) column, 
ME forma which occur in unambiguous rhymes are marked t 
in the notes, or else a specimen rhyme is given, the rhjoning 
words being joined by (:). MR forms in ( ) are from some 
other than the chief ms: from Lay.*, AR', from any ma but 
Ellesm. of Ch. MnE forms in ( ) are transcriptions of the 
phonetic spellings of the phonetic authorities. 

The OE forms arc arranged primarily under their vowels in 
the following order: a (le, ea), i, e {5, eo), u, y, o, ce; a,fe, k 
(^non-WS e}, e (tje), ea, Go, i, u, y, 6. Scand. ei and iij/ go 
under ej, Scand. jiu under o. The words are then arranged by 
the cons, which foUowa the vowel, and lastly by the first 
cons, that precedes the vowel, both in the following order : 
h-, r, hr, 1, hi, f, a, w, hw, f ; nc, ng, n, m ; c, -h. g, t, d, p, b. 



2So HLSTOtr or English souxps- - 



a (», ea\ 



•anin vb tarm are 

VP. Ann Dm , i?«.— faren, are Fr. am AUP. tare ^ii^. fer S'aHk. (t^^. 
ofSeand. en,, ar Tif.— ;aar, ar) (7. (cr) aof (eer) Jn. (er) ^dl. (eer) 

Fr. (ftr) 5A — 'wr> rg. 

hara hare hare haor 

hJBring hering herring harii) 

sneare snare anare aneor 

5 scar en (?) share (ploiigh)sharB plan 

scaru share share Jeer 

' tonsure.* landscejiru * territory * Grein. 

Star sterling starling staalii) 

^al^o itare. 

starian staren stare 

Bp»r(8tftn) — spar 

lo sparlan sparen spare speer 

war adj twarr ware ^eeor 

— war : bar jtrt, BalthasSr Ch, 
war(e)nian wamien warn ^oiron 

• take care/ • avoid' (aa) Bll. (a) G. (oo) EO, Bch, 8h. 

foran tfarenn fieure feer 

mare mare (nlght)mare naitnxeer 

15 cant care care keer 

(<re») Cp. 

tceorig tohari^ chary tjeeri 

• querulous * — * mournful/ • sober.' infi, of caru. 

bar adj bar bare bear 

(^) Cp. 

b«prt tbarr /^^ ^^'^ \ 

\ bore "bor ' 

alio b«^-bar Ld. iber, bear (a) Lay. bare : Jwire, ber : jore CM. bar : 1 

T i lrar , ber : Aner, bor GK beer : beer ( m^ b£r), inessageer, ba(a)r Ch, ? 

ban:fiura 7Jf. 

▼b tdaPT dare 

cjr. 
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20 pearroo park park paak 

bsrlio sf tbarrlij barley baali 

usually b^re — beerlic Ijd. barlic Best, barli(ch) Wiel. barly Ch, bt;re 
^y., CJf.— (bwlei) G. (») Ld, 

bars bace bass bSM 

njish. 

arwe ar(e)we arrow »rou 

arwan 'catapultas' Al^hgl; from 01 9r, pi 9rvar. tarlUr OE lerig 

0£T, earh Grein (»ru) Pr. («ro) Ld, 

spearwa sparwe sparrow sperou 

25 nearu narwe narrow n»rou 

gearwe garwe yarrow Jadrou 

gearwe sfpl gere gear tgier 

g^rwan, prt gf rede vb, 01 g^rvi, pi g^rvax, tthence the ME g. — gceren pi 
Lay. — (giir) Cp etc. 

be(a)rwe barow(e) (wheel)barrow b»rou 

herfest therrfesst harvest haavist 

• autumn ' — a rare — c, a Td. 

30 am prt trann ran radn 

orn yP, e WS. am i^i*.— tran CM, OE, Ev. ton Kath. 3am PPly y tan Ay. ; 
hy anal, o/eamian etc. 

geeamian emlen earn een 
(cem) Cp. (»rn, jarn) Ld. 

feam feme fern feen 

geam jani yam Jaan 
(jaarn) BU. (a) O. 

earm tamn arm aam 
(seserm) Bch, Sh, 

35 hearm harm harm haam 
— henn Lay., AB. 

swearm swarm swarm si^m 
(swoorm) Bch, 8h. 

wearm "{"warrm warm wom 
(a) BU. (00) Cp, EO, Bch, Sk. 

earo sf farrke ark aak 

erce-biscop aroh- aroh- aatf- 
— also erce-, ene*. 

40 stearo tstarro stark staak 

spearoa sparke spark spaak 

mearo sf tmerrke mark maak 

* boundary.* mearaan ' mark.' marc • mark * (coin) IWS from 01 m9rk^ 

merke/rom 01 m^ki. Ch hat mark ' mark * and mark ' coin.' 

tb9rk bark bark baak 

xnearg marou marrow m»rou 
— nieari Jul. mKty{mery) Ch, 
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^1 


i 


45 eartvb tarrt 


art 


aat 


1 


eaiSVl'. ait Dn. earS, e»rt f(B. — e 


rt, «rl A^ortJt. [e 6y 


V- "/ *"<w'"'- "t ■ 


1 


sweort swart 


Hwarthy 


BW3)>i 


t 


,=wart' awart ftn. ■, bWMr» Bwarth jB(/,, SA. 




1 


wearte worl« 


wart 


wot 




teart — 


tart 


taat 




hoard tharrd 


hard 


hud 




liFcrlij Lurdlj- Ja. ..hferdl Ld. 








50 Jharjjna tliarrdiieim 


harden 






-diffuna/.o/heard. 








Bweard awar<l(a) 


award 


•wad 




•.kin.' 








Boeard eherd 


(Bhardl 
labeKl/ 


Xa»d. 




i_t,e)Seh. [,e)Sh. 








weftrd sb ward 


ward 


wod 




Bi.i ■jju»n[,' (/ ' ({iittnllaUBhin.' 








-woard -ward 


-ward 


-wad 




lUkwr.rJ. a. ibiEksrJl /■. 


(wkirJ) iJ.:A, (Mkan! ■ -VA awii«-»rd *■ 




— ImkBd; elc rg. 






l_ 


55 to-weardea towardee 


towards 


t(ow)ad« 


■ 


(towardz) G. (IsuKril) toward Pr. 




H 


geard yard 


yard 


jaad 


^H 


— ,i«m)ierd Ld. jerd: bord CA— ■ 


; <i. 




f 


beard berd 


beard 


biad 


r 


((() Cl>, J». (e) Pr fie. {ee) Ld, lldi. ^e) Hk. 




f 


hearpe harpe 


harp 


taaap 




soearp tsharrp 


sharp 


/aap 




60 wearp warp 


warp 


wap 




Jvarpa warpen. 


warp 


wop 




' throw." OE weorpan ' throw.' 








alu ale 


ale 


oU 




^M.iJoJ>. 








bryd-alu tbridalo 


bridal 


braidl 




aler alleme 


alder 


oldor 




air iob^. BElran urf/'.— /rfi.ii the OE 


vlj ; cp lindsD. 






65 }bb1 EH sale 


sale 


seU 




amwl smal 


small 


smal 




80»1 vb tflhaU 


Hhall 


/«l 




scoal WS. sceal, bcoI JIu.— it>.l Nm-U 


.. QE; HUel-JI: 


ofTy. a »ratyor«fc 




^\Au.-\»i^. «ui Sm. io: Wk 


(00) Cp. (IB) Jlly. 


ai>oll) //(A. (/»ltj 




Bcalu Hhale 


scale 


BkeU 




■ luisk ■— u/m Bcolt by iV. y Z^-- ""<.■ 


Ic. 






acalu Eoole 


Bcalels) 


skeU 


■ 


^^^^^^Iwlaiwe '—I'rwiipl. ; inji. ■•/ 01 Bkrd, 




E 






^^1 
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Btadl-wir)>8 Btalewur]>e 

* serviceable * — stalwor|> later. 

70 4val-hnot i^ralnote 

— — ^wDolnvt) Bch, Sh, 

hwal whal 

— qual : withal, hwel : wel Hv. pi +w 

fal(o)d tfeld 

nfhte-gale nihtegale 

talu tt&le 

* enuineratiun * — *— (tecel) Cp. 

75 d»l td&le 

aU tall 

awl, all ^TV 

hall sf halle 

BtaU tstaU 

'standing.' 
wall twall 

wawl Sb. 

80 fkllan t&Uenn 

ffawl IlVg. faull Td. 

toeallian callen 

Orein; lute. 01 kalla caul Sb, 

galla tgalle 

gallede galled 

* galled' {of iurvsLS), 

f tallswa also 

( tallB(e) as 

— ^e'^alswa, al8(e) IaI. al8{w)o, ase Kt. a8(e) (alee) AR. als North, fala 
' alw> ' Ck. 

fSals iialls fiEOae 

late; fiom Lat. or Fr. 

85 salu salwe sallow 

ffen. salwen. 

swalwe swalwe swallow 
(swaEilu) Pr, (swaoloo) Beh. (swoloo) Sh. 

walwian walwen wallow 
;wajloo) VrfBch. (woloo) Sh. 

falu fklwe £eJlow 

* pale ' ; gen. fiilwes. 
malwe mcdwe mallow 

90 calu calibre callow 

gtn. calwes. 
half thallf half 

(hoolf, hoof, hoopeni) 0. (hoof) 6i>, /». (haseiyeni) halfi^enny Jn. 

(huuiepo])) halfpennyworth UL (ha^ef, hcepini) Beh. (hsKef, heepeni) 
Sh — {heipni, hselpin) halfpenny, Halpin. 



stalwart 


tstolwet 


walnut 


wo(l)net 


whale 


whell 


ftlle North., TM. 




(sheep)fold 


fould 


xiightingale 


naitir|geil 


tale 


teil 


dale 


tdeil 


all 


ol 


haU 


hoi 


staU 


stol 


wall 


wol 


fl&ll 


fbl 


call 


kol 


gall 


gol 


galled 


gold 



al-swft 



olsou 



fols 

s»lou 

swolou 

IKTOIOU 
flBBloU 

znflBlou 
ksBlou 

haaf 
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^1 


r ealflan aalvon aalve 


«.1T ^^^B 


t,^my\ Pr. BcA. (sodvi Cp, /,., £0. (wlv) 84-oW«r C«»r). _ 


calf toallf calf 


k~^ H 


eaiilfe r,/, (Itaulf) BH. (k™f) *>. ■'"• (kMBf) 


ScA. £». H 


t kalfl — calf 


ka^ ■ 


•calf of leu-' 


■ 


95 healftor halter halter 


hollar H 


e% X 1 WS-helfter Hani, hel lir, halter Prompt. 


■ 




aaniB ^1 


— almiiB .W(/i. ; from 01 sIlium— (aam^l Jn. .i^lm 


) Beh. rtnemi^ M ■ 


halm halm ha(u}lQi 


ham H 


cwalm cwalm qualm 


tkwt>m ■ 


■dBfltli; ■deBtrucUon.' 


■ 


Btaloian stalken stalk 


Btak ■ 


100 waloan walken walk 


wok I 


■ruir (wMlk, wajk, «-alke>j O. (wmk, welk) W. (wook) Cp. Jn, ■ 


iic*, SA. 


■ 


ceale c(h)alk chalk 


t/olc ■ 


— cl.alk JTie/. chalke. calke />mmp(. cb. poinU to Kt .- ii> <i,uler c-kM— ■ 


(tjMk) G. 




bale balke baulk 


bok 


' ponu. ' WGl baJcan ■ heifia." 0/ bfllk ' beam.' 




Balh aalwe sallow 


B»l0U 


'willow; 




golga galwa gallow(B) 


gailous 


(gffibsi ES. Iici,Sh. 




105 ta)g taluh tallow 


tttlOU 


•djo--r,o,«^r 




halt adj thftllt halt 


bolt 


t.^)Ld. 




■alt taaUt aalC 


aolt 


(«) ftn. (90) (7, Pr, Cp. Bch, 8\. 




malt malt malt 


molt 


(mslt) 0. (w) M. 




aid tald old 


ould 


--owldHFj, (oodd) fi. (oold, ould) ir. (oQld) J>r. (oould] /», H 


110 alder- mann +alldemiiaiiii alderman 


oldamon H 


haldan thaldenn hold 


hould ■ 


howldfliy (oo„;G. [oujPr.fp, (h-mld, -i.taauldi B(iA. [ooJSft. ^ 


■aide prt tsalde sold 


BOUld ^H 


(oou) fl«. (on, ot) IK. (ou) C;?. (ou) BA. i 


00) Sk. H 


1 feldan fblden fold 


fimld ^1 


■ oald tkald cold 


kould V 


^M -chiild, ciioW ES-(ou, ooii> Sm. (oou) G. (00. 


) ir, (ou) P.-, Cp. B 


^H (»u}BcA. (>»)£A. 


1 


^^1 115 taldeprt -ttaldo told 


tould ■ 
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bald tbald lx>ld bould 

(ou) Sm, (oou) O, (00, ou) W. (ou) Cp. (oou) Jn. (00) JW, 6h, 

(ou) ^cA. 

hra]>or cp ra}>er rather raaSer 
(raaffer) (? — r*/ (reiCar). 

Jl9|)sf — lathe leitJ 

hwa3}>er |whe]>]>r i^rhether iKrhe'Ser 

ae, e -Ba. — welSer (wa>er) ixiy. wheder TM ; weJer iluff. are veak farmt. 

120 fjEBjnn smf fEtdme flEithom fieSem 

—-also fedue. '?e]>me Laif, fathom : com T3f. — (ftedam) Ld, Bch, 
(faB'Sam) ^A. 

cw89}> prt tcwa]>}> quoth tkwou]> 

— cweC AR, qiiotJ Jul. cod (coth) CM. qaa9, quad Gi?. quod PPl, 
CA— (ko>) r<ri (^kwo» G. {}ioo^) Jn, Sh. (kwo))) i,'cA. 

pas}) pa]> path paa]> 

baB]> sn tba]>)> bath baa]> 

(b8t» bath, (baeaej)) Bath X/Z. (ae) Bch, (aeae) 5A. 

ba}>ian ba}>en bathe beitS 

125 :{ba]>a8k basken bask baaak 

* bathe oneself.' 

tma]>k ixia]>ek mawk(i8h) mokij* 

* maggot* — later ma(u)k. 

hadsel hasel haael heizl 

wsBB fiKrass was wob 
(was) Sm, Et. (waz) G, (o) Cp, Ld, Sh. (00) l?cA. 

gras tgress- grass graas 

WS gsers, pi grasu. gers Du, gnes- Rn. — gras, gnes Lay* gresess pi 0. 
gress, griss North, gem ^y. 0/ gras, ODan. gr^s — (a) O, (gnesopdr) 
Jn. (») M Bch, Sh. 



130 grasian 


grasen 


grase 


greis 


glas 


glas 


glass 


glaaa 


— e ARf Ay, 












glasier 


gleiser 


(3)J>/. 








brads 


bras 


brass 


braas 


— e AR, Ay. 








brasen 


+brasenn 


brasen 


breizn 


'of brass; »bold 


« 






135 blSBse 


blase 


blase 


blela 


* torch; 








assa 


tasse 


ass 


aas 


(as) Bll. 


(ss) Bch, Sh. 






madsse 


tmesse 


mass 


nuDS 



— tmeB(se) North, fmesse Ch. tmas(8e) AllP, AutJ. — (a. e) ^ifi. (a) BU, 

mao ash ash 89J* 

the tree — asche, esche Prompt, — aishe, aiss 8b, 



St, '.«) Mg. £rf, Si. 




(tm) AS- euua kcMKa JmL koto Jy. kot pr<: bynt 
Jfff. c ■ '_'jr. (xClHt. kt>t;KW rJC n.-h'fif. atHort^ 

hImI -tkaMUn casOo kaul 

'nlkga.* 'oMk* Ok*-, lojl- A Wirndtatir Amrtrr •/ 9JI fta« S«f» 



ipa ■■pa Bspoi nspin 

B^P* haap« hasp h&asp 

MP wup« WMp woap 

oAC^np-j;;'. »sfi^ ■a4>a, w«*l> HX V; G- ;»>)»**. [«! « 



tlkBbbui 



•Bfo'—lMbfccm. hMa imf. U— ;IiuT) A. rha»- BW, 
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tbe-habban 


behaven 


behave 


biheiv 




• enclose.* 








160 


Jh9fti sf 


havene 


haven 


heivn 




— hseyene. hafene Lay. 








hafoo 


havek 


hawk 


hok 




—hank Ch. 










hrsBfh 


raven 


raven 


reivn 




I \VS hremm. 










jislalVa 


slaveren 


slaver 


slsver 




Bcafan 


shaven 


shave 


Jeiv 


165 


RtSOf 

— (a) Sm. (k^ 


tstaff 
B(h, Sh. 


staff 


staaf 




Btafas pi 


tstafBBS 


staves 


steiva 




wafian 


waven 


wave 


welv 




:^vafra 


waveren 


waver 


weiver 




naAi 


nave 


nave 


nelv 


170 


nafola 
— noule i?Mf . 


nav(e)le 


navel 


neivl 




nafo-gftr 


nauger 


auger 


oger 




— o7«o navegor. 










c»f 


tchafif 


chaff 


t/aaf 




ceaf, pZ c(e^afu WS 


(«) Bch, Sh. 


V 




CfiBfer 


cheaflfer 


(oock)ohafidr 


tjeifbr 



ceafor Tl'-S^ — Trevisa. 
Jcrafian craven crave kreiv 

uncrafod Laws ofjE/r, 01 krafa ' demand * thtt, kr^fja vh. 
175 tkrafla craulen crawl krol 

cnafa knave knave neiv 

IScint. Generally cnapa, * boy.' Neither onapa nor cnafa in J)u, and Bu. 
— knape 0. knave Lay., +Z7r. knafe MS. p, v GE. 

g»f prt tsaff, gaff gave gelv 

CAWS—z^tAR. z^fWicl. yhfAy. yafrstafCA. g9k( North , OE, TM, 
gef : }«? AllP — (g9v, gon) barbare Cp — (giv) vg, 

Jgr9f8f grave grave greiv 

OE gwef em. 

{ thafe]>]> hath the]> 

I ha]> has hsBB 

hsfelS, hsefis J)u. heef^ /?«.— bavia (bas^ CM. be> Ay. batb Ch. 



h«fj) vb 



180 sfter 


taffterr 


after 


aafter 


rsfter 


rafter 


rafter 


raafter 


—eAy. 








soaft 


schaft 


shaft 


Jaaft 


crffift 


tcrafft 


craft 


kraaft 


-e^y. 








gedaft 


tdaffte 


deft 


deft 


* gentle,* 


' suitable '— defte Be*t. 








tdrszuie dnmk 

ttwnnhrwn pi bank 

fanagrtam vb anger 



/r«gk 
•taujk 
krsijk 

drsT)k 
b«r|k 






angle 



100 ang*! 
■book.' 
hanglan hongen hang lusg 

intr, hOn (r— honglen Lny., .J B. hongi Ag, hing Sortk. 

Uag tlaog long lot] 

u IT, /J-., Bm. 0, ■ =H'S. > (WJ^IinngB o^o O. » Lrf 

All, Hfl.. t:h. o, ■ Ay. s A'or/A. Iudh "rfo A'd — loijKer) rwf<a* 
(lotjBf) W.— (l»q, loii)) Lang, L»iog nre SorlK. and Se. forma. 

ga^ang bu }>rang throng |>™^ 

)>wang +])wang thong 

—tltwoni Witt.. TM. tliong aim. 

105 Bang xb tsang Bong 

— iBiiK, Ag. miiig : »loiig pri t'A. Bong ; emong TM, 



•ggi 



Jwg 



I pit 




Bang 

!f'J/. acHing : i 



Bang 



igCA. 



Btrang 
•prang pit 
tvraiig 

-mid wmiiyc 


tBtran g 
tBpraog 
twrang 


Btrong 
Bprarg 
wrong 


atror] 
Bprwg 
roq 


on-gamang 


( ■I(a)mang 


among 


amaij 



r 
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inmoog I>u.— enirong Lil. omang. (ftlmangis, m«ng WortA. rnmoag ^| 


AH, Bttf., Hurl, ftmengea KS. amsng iy. 


enioiig:B •ong TM 


-[o)0. {u)BI. 




mangera muiKere -monger 


mai)ger 


Jgang — sang 


g»q 


a Scanrf. /onn vhich diiplaeed the OE ggnge ' twop 


' OE gang !.a,i only 


ihf, >n»« </ ■ going, ■ ■ gait ■ rtc. 




Wmg(e) tange tonga 


tor|B 


tbanga — bong 


b»IJ 


215 hsnep hemp hemp 


hemp 


alio henep. 




lano lane lane 


lein 


BluHct. Som. — al« — (mo) Cp. 




}>anon )>eimeai thence 


Sena 


-l«n<a., Iie(o)n«i id. Janene. KelonenB, ^olonr 


e, )»nno Lay. Jwn- 


ne : moiuie ON. Jieomie fafA. J^nnos Ay. clieimeH 


CA. thine Jtffl. anal. 


0/ beonoD. 




■wan Bwan Bwan 


awon 


Cwl £ijA. (0) Sh. 




wanlan wanien wane 


wein 


i^)Cp. 




a so hwanon whennea whence 


whens 


—hwaneng, Xny. bw«oii(e:De .^..1. bwAnoea ^y. 


nhennes t'A. anal. 


eZ-beonon— (i) Mg. 




ftina vane vane 


Toin 




£»]. 


manu mane mane 


mein 


{tea) Cp. 




manig +manl(5) many 


men! 


oDu..Ita. n, X, e tWS— mom LaV: AR. moaj A'lP, Aud. mnnl Ay., ^H 


JVort*. many Ch. alto mani ; a«oI. 0/ Snjg (!;— 




»fn«(™u J». !»«) i-i. (M) Be*, ^e> 8h. 




oran cran{8) orane 


krein H 


— cron Lay. onoe i^. o/Scand. tmni T 


^1 


ZZ5 ganot gante gonnet 


gasnit ^H 


— Prowpt. 




bana bane bane 


tbeln H 


trannsaka ransaken raneack 


mnank ^| 


spann prt epan apan 


epasn ^H 




apen ^^ 


B30 wann adj wan wan 


twon ^1 


{«) Bth, Sh. 


^H 


fann fan fan 


ten ■ 


• winnowiug-fin." 


^^^^B 


mann tmann man 


^^^^^H 


oaun vb toann can 


^^^^H 


owme oanne can 


^^^^1 


U 


^J 
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235 be-gann prt 
tATinlan 
panne 
gebann 
an-filt(e) 



tbigann 

tannen 

panne 

(i)ban 

anvelt 



began 

tan 

pan 

ban 

anvil 



bi^pflm 



wavil 



— anefelty anefeld, anfeeld Wicl. alto aiiTylt. 
240 antefii antem anthem 0D]»ini 

^vanta wanten want wont 

— woniin Jul. — (oo") Beh, {o) 8h. 

and tannd and amd 

— ant Jiarg., Iiay, an Lay., OE, Ay, — an^d) Td, (aui) Ld, 

and-Bwaru tanndaware answer aanaer 

ondfluere aec. Du,, andsuari Bu, andswarian, -orian r6 WS. ondaweorian 
VP. o, e Dn. a, 8P, eo Bu. — anndswere aUo 0, en(d)fwere, en- Xajf. 
au 118 were Wicl. — (answer) non (aunsuer) G. (snser) Cp etc, 

hand than(n)d hand hauid 

— Lay., AU, GE. a, o Ay. a North, 00 Wicl, o, a Ck — a» o Td, 

(hsBnuom) ' handiiume ' Jn — (luenBam). 

245 handel thanndlennvb handle haandl 

;^h»;nl) Jn, 

land tland land laond 

— oa Prod. 0:0) WW.— londe Td. (») Cp. (Uenlord) 'landlord* Jw— 
(Isenlod). 

sand tsand 

Btandan tstanndenn 

strand tstrand 

250 Jv9nd twand 

C») Bch. (o) Sh. 

wandrian wandrien wander wonder 
(woondir) Bch. (wondar) Sh, 



sand 


stand 


stand 


stamd 


strand 


strand 


wand 


wond 



oandel oandel 
(ksenl) • candle ' Jn. 


( candle 

( oannel(coal) 


knndl 
knnl 


gandra 


gandre 


gander 


gSBnder 


band bii 


tbandess pi 


bond 


bond 


— bande pi Ld. 


boondis Wicl. 






255 brand 


brand 


brand 


brond 


hamor 


hamer 


hammer 


httmer 


lama adj 


lame 


lame 


leim 


^sami 


tsame 


same 


seim 


Bcamu 


tshame 


shame 


Jeim 


260 Btamrlan 


Btameren 


stammer 


staamor 


firam 


fram 


from 


from 



a Ep., I WS. o Du.f Bu. — a Lil, Kaih., fHr, Ay. o, (a) Lay. o, a CA. 

nama tn&me name neim 
(e«9) Cp. 
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gaxnen gamen game geim 

— gomen Lay., AB, geme, pi gemenes Ay. fgime Ch, gam TM, 

Ixaxmne 
tramxn 



hamm &f 
265 ramm 

Bwainni prt 



ham 
ram 
Bwam 



(a) G, 

orammian 



swam 
(se) Bch, 8h. 

crammien cram 
— cretnmiii Prompt. 

^stampian 8taini>eii stamp 

|)il-Btanipe * pestle/ 
'^ cramp crampe cramp 

crompeht, * folialis,' WGl, 
270 lamb tlamb lamb 

lambe Td. (lam) G. 

wamb sf fwambe womb 



hsm 
rssm 

BWflBm 



Btasmp 
krfismp 
Ism 
"wuwm, 



— wombe Lay., AB, Ay.j AllP^ Ch. wambe North, wame : came CAf 
— (womb) i^m. (wuum) Bt, Cp, Bch, Sh. (uum) Jn. (woom) Dyehe. 

camb tcamb comb koum. 

(koom) G. (kuum) Jni EO. (koom) Beh, Sh, 

acan aken ache elk 

(aatj^ BuU. (hedaatf) G. (lesek) vb Br. (eek) Bch, Sh. sba. ^oe, MB 
eche. Mn ache, which was formerly pron. (eitj), is a blending of acan 
and ^e. , 

flBcer aker acre eiker 

275 aacem sn akem acorn eikon 

— acorn Ch. inf(. of com — ^ffiCBkQm) Cp. 
race rake rake reik 

Uak lak(k)en vb lack liek 

* defective.* 

lacu lak(e) lake leik 

Wore, charier ofg^^. — hkfrom Fr lac. 
psdo ]>ak thatch pmtj 

blending of >ak and the vb ))ecchen from OE )>fOcan. 

280 sacu tsake sake seik 

* strife.* 01 Bgk * sake.' 



trannsaka 


ransaken 


ransack 


SlfiBC 


Blak 


slack 


slaciaxi 


Blaken 


slake 


' grow sUck.' 






snaca 


snake 


snake 


285 Bcacan 


shaken 


shake 


Bceacol 


scakel 


shackle 


Btacu 


stake 


stake 


Bprfldc prt 


tspaoo 


spake 
spoke 



sl»k 
sleik 

sneik 

Jeik 

Jskl 

steik 

tspeik 

spouk 



— spoke hy anal, ofptc sprocen. 

U % 



r.-'T^"' T? js^.:^m fcr3T«- 



>vs i. 




iK«rj 





* » V 



Vis -.r- 



Ci. 



^«« £$. 



jmr.nnxl 



*l'i -VE 




.£1/. CcO, •Umt looa 0/ 



-r-^' 



- '. 'jmrc. » •,»! '-Mf. irr 0. 



br»c pn 



bzmke 


tbreik 


broke 


brouk 


black 


blJBk 


latch hit 


]»tj 



:;"'.: 



;tio 



hijbc bUk 

^elatccan ''lacchezm 

nmrui 8ak sack UBk 

w»cc« '^'^reoche watch wotj 

»x hi taze 

Axl axel 

' fhonhlhr: mx - * axle '— /n/7. q/* 0/ oxull or Fr UMel ?— 'ekatri^ ' axletree* 

wflBxon 't'waz(x)e]in wax 

— w;ix«:axfc'e. Ch. a TM. 'iwoxen ptc Lay. 

wttbx wax 

u Td. 'II', />/. 

ncBX flax 

K^HflDh ]>i-<. tsahh saw ao 

i-a WS. a«i VI*. fu Du. rp, ea i?ii.— seih Lay , AR. saw North, sag 

naif, Mf;i5 H'lV/— (^iiau i >'m. (boo) O, T;). 
(Iro(a)hnian — drain drein 
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adhta tehhte eight eit 

— eehte I/i, Lay. ahte (ea) Jul, eihte (ea) AB. e^te Ay, a North., 
rjf— (aixt) G^. (8eit) Pr. (ee, sbsb) I><;. 

315 eahto)>a tehhtennde eighth eitp 

— eahtu]>e, eihtQ|>e AR, e^tende Ay, ahtand North, egtende GE. 
t^tpe AllP. djtith, ei^te Wiel-^taxi) G. (ee))) Beh. (eet])) Sh, 

hleahtor lahter laughter laafter 
(lauhter) Sm, (lootor) Jn — (laaftfor) vg, 

telahtr alahter slaughter eloter 

O/alfttr. 

flEBht prt fiaht fought fbt 

—a North., AllP. faught Ch — (&uht) Sm, (foot) Jn, fought from ptc 
fohten. 

miBhte prt tmihhte might malt 

8D yP, Du,, Bu, ea, e, e eW8, 1 IWS^a JiU. a (i) Lay, i AR, 
ti| ci» o North, moucte : douthe ( - dohte) Hv. ty, ta TM, myghte Ch. 
— micht HVg, (moot, mod) barbare Cp. 

draught ) 

draft / 
01 drfttt (droot) Cp, Jn, EO, (drieeBft) Ld, (drout) Bch. (drout) 6h, 

tagl tajhe awe o 

OE ^;e — alto 6530 0, eie, nie Ld. ei(5)e, eie (eaye') Lay, aw North, 
eige, +age G^. feye, +awe i2/^C7» awe Prompt., Ch — (au) Sm. (au, 
aa) Sb. (oou) G, 

i^gD. sn awene awn 

* husks.* 

hagu-})om hawe})om hawthorn 

hfisgl hail hail 

hegel VP. bagol fT^—hajel (bawel) Lay. hail Ch. 

325 liBg pi-t tlaJS lay 

(lai) G.— (leid) vg, 

tlagu lawe law 

late OE. from Seand. pi neut, *Iagu {01 l9g) (laau) Sm. 

BU. (bou, looful) G, 



320 Jdraht 



draht 



draaft 



on 

ho]K>n 
heil 

lei 

lo 



(lauful) 



at-laga ) 
at-lah / 

sage 

' serra.' 

sagu 

' saying.' 

330 slagen ptc 



utlawe 



sawe 



sawe 



outlaw 



saw 



saw 



autlo 



flO 



talajenn slain 



SO 



tslein 



86, e Ep. », e P<ut, 86, a Or. a, e ^fe, e VP. m Du, 8b, a Bu, — 

slawen Lay,,'\Hv. slageni&ffen GE. sla(i)n North. islein AR. 
tslain, fslawe Ch. fsUyn, t^w®>^ BBC. 

tslea yb tela slay tslei 

slsegen pte alee Ck. 

snflBgl snail snail sneil 



m£^9.^t±. '^■JM.«Z ■ 




^gpaf«<*3L Mir*a m 






-bU, tike. -Mu itW*. 




:« «ii- ■«, o- 






dacw-Mca 


daiana 


daijqr 


d.Ci«> 


d«w«n 


d&wn 


—laur dKironi. 






dmsan 


1 draggen 


□ draw 
drag 


3r,o i««»i psyio 


pail 


braK'n 


br»lii 


brain 


t-acglc ragge 
nftgi* (mIou, Mtlger} ^UApI. 


rag 


•MMK* — 


Bhag 



i 
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tbaggi bagge bag bag 

355 8»gde prt tsessde said eed 

■e'le IWS. gd Dm., i?i«.— aaj(iMe Ld, seide J'll. said North. 8e(i)de 
Kt. sayde, seyde Ch — (ai, e) O, (e, ee) Jn. 

msgden tmajjdezm maid(en) meid(n) 

I WS mflcden maedyn H Vg, 

fist prp 

hatian 

tlfiBt adj 

late adv 



tatt 


at 


«t 


th&texm 


hate 


heit 


lat 
late/ 


late 


leit 


later 


latter 

« 

later 


IfiBter 
letter 


tlate(ine)8t 


latest 


leitist 


tlattst 


last 


laast 



360 lator 

latost 

(Ue»8t) Cp, (IsbbU) ' lastly ' Jn, 

)>89t t)>att that 
ddat HVg, Sh, 

sfiBt prt tsatt sat 

aUo saet — Beet : feet Ch — sate Td. 

sfistemes-dflBg tsaterrdajj Saturday 
aUo ssetresdseg — seterdai (setendai) CM. 

365 ^skata sf seats skate 

aJUh, 

water twaterr water 
(waater) Bll (00) Cp, Jn, Bch, 8h, 

watol watel wattle 
(00) Cp. (o) Mg, Sh: (ae) Bck. 

hwat« twhatt what 



Sat 



sat 



satedi 



skeit 



woter 



wotl 



whot 



(wset) better (wltset) Jn. (whot) M^f, Ld. (svimet) * somewhat ' Jn, 



tnt 
— yet Ay, 

370 fratwan 
* adorn.* 

Jflat 

crat sn 

pi cratu. 

olatrian 
gat sn 



tfiatt 

fretted ptc 

flat 
"tkarrte 

olatren 
t5ate, gate 



▼at 

fret 

flat 
cart 

olatter 
gate 



vat 

fret 

flat 
kaat 

klater 
geit 



ffeat pi gatu WS. ae, ea Dm. ea Jiu. — ^iateward Ld. get AR. yat« 
North., AllP. yate, gate TM. gate CA— («o) Cp. 



375 be-gat prt 



tbigatt 



( beg^t bigat 

I got got 

ea FT/S— begspty beiset, beiet Ii<f. bigeat Xay. biget i4i?. bigat : get adv 
OE. 

tbatna — batten tbatn 

* improve.' 
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hmt 


hat 


hat 


hM 


lueUs pi Lei, gl. 








Usttsf 


la)>be 


lath 


lAa> 


—Prompt.— (1a» BU, (») Bck. (» 


m)8h. 




mattoo 


mattok 


mattook 


xnjrtok 


380 oatt(e) 


kat 


oat 


k»t 


C») Cp. 








znmtt 


gnat 


gnat 


n»t 


(nhaBt)X(/. 








tJBtteo- 


tatered pic 


tatter 


tatar 


Uettecon ^/elf . 


01 t^trar'ragB.' 






prfldttig 


prati 


pretty 


pritl 


' cunning ' preti HVg. (e) Bi, 


(i) 8h. 




adela 


adel(dy) 


addled 


»d1d 


filth '— < addled < 


^eg.' 






385 adeae 


adse 


ad&e 


«da 




laden 


lade 


leid 


hl»del 


ladel 


ladle 


leidl 


sad 


sad 


sad 


sttd 


< BfttUted; 








sadol 


sadel 


saddle 


saddl 


390 Boadu 


/sohade 

sohad(e)we 


shade 
shadow 


/eid 
/»dou 


soeadwian tb, alto tend ' shade/ 






spade 


spade 


spade 


speid 


wadan 


waden 


wade 


weld 


fioDder 


tfJEulerr 


father 


fiMtSer 


Mer Ch, TM 


— flMdyr UVa. a, 


aa Ck, (a, aa) 


G. (we) Wk. 


Jn, ^fa^Cir) Beh. \fawB-5er) Sh. 






mmdere 


mader 


madder 


madder 


395 cradol 


oradel 


cradle 


kreidl 


gsdrian 


tgaddrenn 


gather 


gaslSor 


a W6, ea Du.—k Ld, e ^i?. a, (e) CA— gadre Td. 




•'jg»dre 


ttogeddre 


together 


tegetSar 


» Tf^S. ee, ea 


North. — togadere (e) Lay. e ARy 


TM. i Nortl 


togidre (e) Ch 


. togedyr, together 


Aud. — togedder, 


ih, dth Td. 


gl»d 


tgladd 


glad 


glad 


baMi prt 


tbadd 


bade 


bed 


— bade 2W. 








400 bliBd sn 


blade 


blade 


bleid 


tgadd 


gad 


gadfly 


gfiddflai 


'goad.' 








apa 


ape 


ape 


eip 


tlspe-winoe 


lappewinke 


lapwing 


lepwii| 



(«>) 
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lapian 

* lambo.' 



lap(p)on lap 



405 



sap 



sap 



lap 



8»p 



8»p 

— rep Ay. 

^skapa tahapenn shape Jeip 

OE sceppan. ie, y W8 — sh from OE. shippennd sh 0. ichappindo AB. 
ssep]) Ay. Bhapen Ch — shappes sb pi, Td. ssiapp 16 6b, 



Borapian Bohrai>en Borape 

ilso acrapen, by infi. of Scand. skrapa. 



skreip 



stapol 


Btai>el 


Btaple 


Bteipl 


mapuldor 


xnapel 


maple 


meipl 


410 Jgapa 


gapen 


gape 


ffeip 


tapor 


taper 


taper 


teiper 


papol-st&n 


pobbel 


pebble 


pebl 


asppel 


tappell 


apple 


mpl 


Jhapp 


hap 


(iniB)hap 


hadp 


415 lappa 


lappe 


lap 
lappet 


Imp 
IflBpit 


hnappian 


nappen 


nap 


n»p 


oeppe 


oappe 


cap 


k»p 


^klappa 

OE dseppetung. 
t»ppe 


olapi>eii 

tap(p)e 


clap 
tape 


klflBp 
teip 


420 t»ppe 


tappe 


tap 


t8»p 


tJBppet 

— typet (e) Ch. 


tipet 


tippet 


tipit 


trasppe 


trappe 


trap 


trasp 


abbod 


abbed 


abbot 


adbet 


^-nUo abbod, abbot, the UUter by iij/I. of Lat. or OFr, 




flceabb j"^^ 

, Bhab 

— scab infl. of Scand. : Swed. skabb, 


Boab 
Bhabby 

• 


Bkfldb 
Jadbi 


425 orabba 


orabbe 


crab 


krasb 


Jgabba 


gabben 


gab(ble) 


g«b(i) 



hire dat. thlre her heer 

y IWS—i Ld, Jul. i, e North., AUP. (hure) PPl. hip(e), here:»were 
CA— (her, i) G. 

drice tkirrke ohuroh tjeetj 

IW8 cyrce— chirche Jul., Lay. cher(e)che Kt, kirke North., Best., 
AUP. cherche : werche, ohirche, chorche, kerkeierke («irk vb) Aud, 
chiiche CA^t8(i)urto Sb. {,1), (u) vel (yy) Sm. (a) G. 
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^hvirfla whirlen whirl whMl 

{^e) BIL (i)G. 

430 birce birche biroh beat/ 
— alto e, u, birke. 

hirde thirdo (8hep)herd Jeped 

i, ie eWS. y IWS. eo VP. io Du. So, eo i7t(.— h(i)eitle CA— diepbeerd 
Td. (Jepherd) O. (Jepord), (kouhsid) Jn, (Jepird) Bdk. (/epord) 

Bwilian swilen swill swil 
' wash.' aho swillnn. 

iBkilsn tskiU sldU aUl 

— aohil, vkil AE. scele, skele Ay. skile (iikil, skill), unMshill (ak) CM, 
■kylle PC. 



mil-ddaw mildeu 

'nectar* — Prompt, meldew Wiel. 
435 Jtilprp ttm 

tilian tiUen 

dile dil(l)e 

bUe bile 

^iU iUe 

—Lof., ON, GE, PC. ille/)/, adv O. 



440 BoiUing 
stiUe 
wiUa 



Bhilliog 

tstille 

twiUe 



mildew 

til 

UU 

dill 

biU 

iU 

Bhilling 

BtiU 

will 



xnil4Juw 

tu 
tu 

dU 
bU 
il 

Jlliq 

Btil 

wU 



wile vb i woU Td, {yn\) harbare Cp, (woont) won*t Ld — (woont). 



bil 



billsn 
* sword.' 

fylmen 

445 seoloo 

seolcen, Kilcen adj. 

miloe adj 

tgunde-Bwilge 
later gmndeswylge. 

hilt(e) 

Bpildan 
Id VP. 11 Or.. Dm. « destroy/ 

450 Wilde twilde 

inilde tmilde 

eild tchild 

(0i) G, 

oildru pi tchilldre 



biU 



bU 



fylme film film 

Bilk Bilk Bilk 

01 silki — seolke dat. Lay,, AB, aUo 8elk(e). 

mylche milch 

grundeBwilie groimdBel 



hilt(e) 
Bpillen 



hilt 
BpiU 

wild 
mild 
child 

children 



milj 
graunsl 

hilt 
Bpil 

waild 
maild 
tJaUd 

tjiildren 



cild Q), VP. Patit., Or., Du. cild(ru) ^fcH. cildni J?«.— children JyJ., 
Ay., Ch, childer NoHh,, AUP, TJf— (tjUren) Jnr-older (tjUdrin). 

tgUdiBn gUde guild gild 

• tribute, feast, guild.' geld 'payment* Oif—^eld, jilde •tribute.' 5ilde 
Lay., gyylde Prompt. • guild.' geldehalle (^ildc-) •guildhall' CA. 
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smip 
wits 

wl»i 

fidl 
kid 

PlJ> 
sins 



455 8mi]> «mip smith 

wip fwipp with 

wyth, wy thout UV(j. (wi)>), (w«|>) barbare Cp. 

wipig wi]>i withy 

wi)>)>e * band.* 

fi)>ele fi)>8le fiddle 

tki]i 8n tkide kid 

460 pi)>a P^l'v®) Pi^ 

8i)>]ian t8i)>]>eiin since 

— Beo^peiiy a Lay. ze)>)>e Ay, in)>(en)y ii]>enes PP^ sithen (tyn, rithens) 
C^. 8ij>en, sen RBC* Bythen, ajn TM — syiui HVg» 

Bxnipipe smi)>]>e smithy smitSi 

— aUo Btni)»i, /rom 01 smi]]ja ihnmgh *Bini|nge. 

is vb tiss 
ys, is I{\^g. y Sb. (ix) (7. 

his thiss 
hyR, his HVg, 

465 risen ptc trisenn 

]7is(s) t}>i8S 
ddysBTV, iS6. 

(tJiiz) (?. 

gise yis 

ep nese 'no.* ise, ese Du. — ^yus Zay. yes Shoreh., CM — (jis, e) Sm. 
(jiifl) jtfy, (is) Jn, 



is 


is 


his 


his 


risen 


rizn 


this 


8is 



these 



8^ 
Jes 



wisnian 


wisenen 


wlsen(ed) 


wisnd 


470 glysnian 


glis(se)nien 


glisten 


glisn 


— (glisn) /». 








missan 


tmissenn 


miss 


mis 


bliss sf 


tblisse 


bliss 


blis 


blyss BVg. 








rise 


risohe 


rush 


raj 


— u PPl, Prompt 


resse Aff, 






fise 


fish 


fish 


flj 


— fissk 0, from Seand, fisk. 






475 misoian 


mixen 


mix 


miks 


—from *mizian. 








disc 


dish 


dish 


di 

1 


• 


bisoop 


bisshop 


bishop 


bl 

< 


fep 


— biRscop 0,from 


Seand, biskup. 






]>istel 


]>istel 


thistle 


)yisl 


thystlfi*. 








wistlian 


hwistlen 


whistle 


whisl 


later hwiitlian by 


anal, of hwinan, hwisprian-^whitild) prt 0, 


480 wrist sf 


wriste 


wrist 


rist 


{risbend, rizben) wristbsnd /fi— (risbond). 







or KSCUSB SOCKM. 



pMrf 


pi>U« 


KTia! 


twMM«1> 


twiat 


twiat 


^^^ 


diauff 


tdista&f 


tl«.«b 


U^. 


lisp 


■■■liPiHi 


whisper 


vrhiapar 


«*iP 


eriq> 


krisp 


lirre 


Uver 


livoT 


»fTe 


Kieve 


BiT 



wfH 


WiTll 


WMTil 


wijrt 


— aba wctO, ty <ua[. e/ne&o T— ■ 


liril) St. 




dtfn 


dit 


dur 


kiif 


tU 


t(s)iir 


if 


If 


IVF. I,, Dm. lB,.-sdJ<d. jtiSt. it(jiT)CL 




diUnptc 


tdrifimn 


drlvra 


drtm 


tprmtf 


f>rift 


thiift 


|,rm 


sUUn 


■iftan 


sift 


Bift 


■wift 


imrtm 


■wift 


owift 


lakUU 


■fabiiTtenn 


shift 


Jlft 


•cjfle f:'*™n. taurf 


.046. 






•oriftaf 


tshriffte 


shrift 


tjrift 


gift af 


5ift6 


gift 


gift 


gift (prelium) Lutti 


of Inf. 0/ Bift— jef)« Jj,. 




Idrift af 


drifte 


drift 


drift 


sluoan 


tsiimkeim 


Bink 


rfi|k 


allncan 


Bolyncen 


Blink 


Blil)k 


Borinoan 


Bhiinken 


Bhrink 


Jrigk 


Btlnoon 


tft ti Tin lr<*T> Ti 


gtlnk 


BtiljlE 


WlSM 


wyncha 


winoh 


Win/ J 


wlnelaa 


wink en 


wink 


wiqk J 


ISi. 






\ 


wrlncU 


wrlQkU 


wrinkle 


riijkl 


wriuklSS. 








flno 


flnoh 


flnoh 


flnj 


(flii/) Finch C 








twlnolian 


twine Ion 


twinkle 


twii)U 


twinki.^. 










tdrinnkenn 


drink 


drtgk 
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bring 


ring 


ring 


rii) 


ring HVg, 








(h)ringan 

i Sb 


tringenn 


ring 


rig 


J>ing 


thing 


thing 


i»m 


thing Ji Vg — (nafin) nothing vg. 






515 Bingan 


tsingenn 


sing 


six| 


iSb. 








swingan 


Bwingen 


swing 


swiij 


stingan 


tstingenn 


sting 


stii) 


Bpringan 


tspringenn 


spring 


sprii) 


wringan 


wringen 


wring 


rig 


520 finger 


finger 


finger 


figger 


oringan 


— 


cringe 


kring 


— crenchen (crengen) Marg. — cringe u a blending qf the strong cringan and 


a toeaib *cr^ngan. 








clingan 


olingen 


kling 


klig 


* wither.' 








bringan 


tbrinngenn 


bring 


brig 


i VP, IWS, e Da. 


, elKL \, e Rvk., 


e lyS-e Ay. 




in 


tinn, i 


in 


in 


— also ine Jul,, Ay ; 


; from weak OE innan — yn EVg, Sb, 




525 linetwige 




linnet 


linit 


sinu sf 


sinewe 


sinew 


six^u 


WS. seonu Cp— e 


Lay, eo Marg. 


e OE, i Prompt. 


i, e ITM. 


scinu 


Bohine 


shin 


Jin 


spinel sf 


spindle 


spindle 


spindl 


(spinl) Jn. 








tin 


tin 


tin 


tin 


530 inn adv, sb 


+inn 


in, inn 


in 


tskinn 


tskinn 


skin 


skin 


scynnon Chr. 1075. 








spinnan 


spinnen 


spin 


spin 


gewinnan 


twinnenn 


win 


win 


wynning BVq 


r. wynn 8b. 






finn sm 


finne 


fln 


fin 


535 oinn 


ohin(ne) 


ohin 


tj^ 


be-ginnan 


fbig^innenn 


begin 


bigin 


getwinn 


ttwinn adj 


twin 


twin 


binn sf 


binne 


bin 


bin 


winter 




winter 


winter 


540 flint 


flint 


flint 


flint 


minte 


minte 


mint 


mint 


hindaf 


hinde 


hind* 


haind 


be-hindan 


tbihinndenn behind 


bihaind 



f»tt>*^ 



> XL to. ;■ £ < C/ 




|o. ;d:e. 



'tjinrioKla oemta ^rgiiii. BoGl. 

tBomol nlmel 

' capai ' — injt. •>/ tb nimu ■ takt.' 

■wimnuui swiiniiien 

ympo 



dtmm 
565 Imp* 



lit™ 









'oUmban tclimbenn climb 

oluiH pr/ Or. ctunibeuyr* pi Clir io;o ■ (kl 

timbar ttltnmbredd ptc timber 

la -tioo, i I 

wjpIlK etc Ct.,— io, ti NoTlh. hio K8. Jeh J«i, Alt. 



t'*-«i, i llVu. 



•lool 



■Ikal 



»L)» 
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570 stioe 


Btiohe 


stitch 


BtitJ 


* stitch (in side).' 








stioian 


Btikien 


stick 


stik 


* pierce,' * adhere - 


-Bteke fast Td. 






gestricen ptc 


striken 


stricken 


tstriken 


wioe 


wiohe 


wich(elm) 


witj 


wiou 


twuke 


week 


wtjk 



aUo wucu in WS — wike Lay. wuce Ld. woke Ay. wowke, wyke (e) 
CA-(u) 8m. 

575 fiool fikel fickle fikl 

flioorian flikeren flicker fliker 

'flutter/ 

micel tmikell much matj 

y IW8 hy anal, of lytel— mikel North., Beat., GE, iHv, fRBC; JYom 
Scand. mikil. inuche(l) Jul. much, mukel AllP. michel K8. moche 
Ay. muche(l) (0) Ch. mekyl, moche Aud. mekylle, myoh TM — (a) 
8m, G. y iS^6— (mitjol) Mitchell 



cioen chiken 


chicken 


tjikin 


cwio tcwicc 


quick 


kwik 


I WS cucu. cuoiim {and cwicum) also in Past. 




580 ticia tike 


tick 


tik 


pic pioh 


pitch 


pit/ 


prioian priken 


prick 


prik 


pricel prikil 


prickle 


prikl 


liccian likken 


lick 


lik 


585 Jbikar biker 


beaker 


b^ker 


]>icoe ]>ikke 


thick 


fik 


— kk ^om 8cand. \>jkk. 






sticoa stikke 


stick 


stik 


, / wicche 


witch 


witJ . 


wicked 


wikid 


— wioci red * bad advice ' Ld 1140; 


wikke in * worthless/ < feeble : * inil. 


of wSc ! wyckede Ay. fwikke, wikked Ch. 




flicoe flicche 


flitch 


flit/ 


590 giocan gicchen 


itch 


itj 


twicoian twicchen 


twitch 


twitj 


— the och potnii to ^twiocan. 






bioce bioche 


bitch 


bit/ 


gesih)) af tsihhte 


Bight 


sait 


— isihtSe, aiht Lay. 






be-twix bitwixe 


betwixt 


tbitwikst 


i Ru. eo, u Past, y IW8. 






595 wiht sf, sn twihht 


(wight 
Iwhit 


twait 
twhit 


gewihte sn twehhte 


weight 


wait 


— wiht Lay, wy3te Ay. wyghie, 


weighte Ch, 


e due to if^. of wegan 
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' ctfTT/ < weigh '—(wMzt) G. (wmii) Pr. (weet)J^. {9e,WBm)Ld, (m) 
EO, Bch, 8k, 



dlhtan 


dihten 


dight 


tdait 


pliht 


tplihht 


plight 


plait 


■tigu 


Btie 


stye 


Stat 


600 stigel ef 


stile 


stile 


stall 


Frige-d»g 


fHdal 


Friday 


fraldl 


nigon 


tnishexm' 


nine 


nain 



— ^ii^in CM, neghen PC. nejen Ay, neyn TM. nyn Ck. 

ti(o)gole tUe tile tail 

— tigel GE, te^ele Ay. 
twig sn twig'ge) twig twig 

twiggo, iwiego pi Du. — twigge Prompt, tayg, tayegges Ay. 

605 tliogan tlin lie lai 

' jacera.* imper, liflre— lien inf. Ixf. lie North, ligge : brigge, -f-lie J7r. 
flie Ch. flye BBC, fly, lig TAf— (lei) 0-^sf (>«>• 
6ar-wiog^ erwigge earwig ie^Hg 

hit titt it it 

—it !>/, North, hit AR, Kt, CA— (h)yt HVg. hyt, hit Td. 

))ritig }>ritti5 thirty )>eoti 

tt Dm. tt, t Ru., WS—\>Tii\i Ld, Jul., CM, thritty Ch. thretti Wiel.^ 
Prompt, thirti Prompt. 



■liten ptc 


sUten 


sUt 


sUt 


610 smiten ptc 


smiten 


smitten 


smitn 


spitu 


spite 


spit 


spit 


* veni * — i, e Prompt. 






witan 


twitenn 


(to) wit 


tte wit 


writen pte • 


twritenn 


written 


ritn 


wHtin Ck. 


(wriitn) Bll. 


(writn) G. 




toitelian 


tikelen 


tickle 


tiki 


— Ch. also kitelinge. 






615 Jglitra 


gUt(t)eren gUtter 


gliter 


glseterian OE. 








tdritsn 


drit 


dirt 


deot 


(durt) G. 








bite 


:bite 


bit 


bit 


biten ptc 


biten 


bitten 


bitn 


biter 


tbitterr 


bitter 


biter 


t WS, Ki) VP. 


tt Du., Ru.— 


tt Jul. t Kt. 




bitol 


bit(t)il 


beetle 


bUU 


*biatto'— a/^o betil. 






620 thitta 


hitten 


hit 


hit 


• find '—Lay. 








sittan 


taittenn 


sit 


sit 


vg (set). 








spittan 


spitten 


spit 


spit 
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gewltt iwit wit wit 

fitt sf fit fit fit 

* song.* 

625 hider thiderr hither thiVer 

hydder Td. (h^er) Bt. (hUSer) G. {9) Mg, almost t^ort {e) Ld. 

bed-rida bedrede bedridden bedridn 

aUo -reda bedreed Ck, 

riden ptc riden ridden ridn 

hlidsn Ud lid Ud 

})ider t)>iderr thither tViVer 

— thider Ch — thyder, thether Td, almost short (e) Ld-. 
630 sliden ptc sliden slid slid 

widwe twiddwe widow widou 

if u W8 — mdewe AR, wydwe CA. wodeyre Ay, 
hwider hwider whither twhiVer 

i, y IWS—quider North, i Kt, Ch, u (o) Lay. a AR--{e) Bll, Bt, 

cwidu l*^^"^® ^^* ^"^^ 

\ tctLde cud kad 

hwitquida Ep., -cudu Op— code (quide) Wiel. * cud.* 

gidig gidi giddy gidi 

'insane.* i/ory? 

635 biden ptc — bid(den) bid(n) 

— bedenn * commanded * 0, beden (bode) Wiel, 

)>ridda t]>rid(d)e third ]>eed 

Cirda Di/.~]>rid CM. thred PC, ]>iyde AllP. thridde Ch. +Uiryd 
thyrd TM, thred ^n^.—thrid, thyrd Td, 

xniddel middel middle midl 

to-middes amiddes (a/midat (e)midat 

onmiddan — amidden, amidde(8) — in the mydd(e)B of Td, 
biddan tbid(d)enn bid bid 

* pray.' 

640 bridd tbridd bird beed 

birdas Du.—ihnd North., Ch. bred Aud, byrdrbetyde pH TM^ 
brydd Td, (bird, burd) G. 

■lipor sliper 

scip sn ship 

gripe gripe 

lippa lippe 

645 Jklippa tclippenn 

ribb sn rib(be) 

tUbban tUbbenn 

he leofaJ» W8, VP, Ru, lyfaj» IWS. life}) Du, pi lif(i)gaj» 7P, Kt, 
Du., Ru.—Uueu inf. Ld, he Ufe)>]> 0. leues Jikf.— levith Td, 

god-sibb tsibb adj goasip goiiip 

— goBsib (p) Ch, 



slippery 


sliperi 


ship 


J^p 


grip 


grip 


lip 


Up 


dip 


klip 


rib 


rib 


live 


Uv 
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e (eo). 



w^.^Dm^Mm. ».(y.MLo/X«e 



the Si, 80 

f^ dJe n I'ii. St. ,e; J,c 

hart boat 



mAO.-[a] Cf, Jfy. 
tharan nhngr 

M; C>. J&rx' dMum C)). 



er) Xif. (awe«r) fiet, SIl. 
JW 



- «; Cp. 



wornnTood 



fpj* (/ ' ferry ' 01. 



fbri 

tmlop 



■•C*. 



u(o)iu t«r« t&r taax 

wdpt ,e ion LaeiXJ.— in as. Ur TX—[UeT') Cfi. 

terkn torsn tear tear 

« Cf. 

teoo'iAii tiren tire taiar 

ea.jtWS. »S«.— eg. L 

peru pere pear pear 

5 b«ra bere bear bear 

— ^ ^bur; Bll. Ktt i if?, 

beran tberenn b«ar be«r 

.ee^ O. ,cej Cp. Lee) EO, Beh. 

Bteorra sterra star staar 

— ateornM from Eticaiid. aljern*. itonie Nortk., AUP, -fHr, fSSC. 
■tunyB: Ibwuya TJlf— rtarre Trf. sterr 1%. (Bttr) 0. 

feorr tft>(o)rr tax bar 



670 o^rr 



char 



■eJ _Yor(A. a i/ZP, Jui, TM—la) Sm, 

I char I tfttar 

I ajar J Bdgaar 

' lam,' ' time'— chearre,phereJ«', cbem JR. chuneinf: w&irei=CEr 
orfj; JUH. -tobaren GE csjre, teharde jiri XHP. 02 keyra, " 

eorl +oori earl ml 

■IZJ; iiyT-^Sco«<I, inrl'.r.— ';eerl,erl) O. (eerl) Cp. !» id 



■ 


^ 


FIRST WORE 


-LIST. 


1 


I 




oeorl 


+oherl 


ohurl 




t/aal B 




— oheorl Lag., AH. 


tcherl Ch. e, ( 


) FFl. carl 


chorl 'aUF. i VTicl. ■ 




01 k»rl— (u) Bll. 








■ 




cfTlla 


carloo 


charlock 




t;»i.k ■ 




eor)« 


te(o)r)« 


earth 




»!> I 




— tirjie JHP. eil.ll 


he, y«rj>e ..4_¥-— jertb flr^. 


(orH 


0. (eer^) Jiff. ■ 




(ertil,y«.t>)*aria 


re Cp. ije'Kl f 


rfa Sel B*ojB 


%. 


(.1 U. H 


675 heorji 


herb 


hearth 




»!»)> ■ 




_(el 0. [te) C" 










weor]) 


+wurrb 


worth 




W..). 1 




we..rt. .4. ... y IWA B,,. ro fi 


n, tilj weo 


^, - 






(rS. worji. wyr 


be fill, wyrbe R 


u.-wurte arfj^S. 




worb tb, adi Et—{n) Bll, G. ^i>aiiiirt<) ' pennvworth' Jn. (au, ■) ^| 




EO. Bch. SA— (pi 


ne],). 










weor}>-soipa 


twurrjjshipo 


worship 




waajlp ■ 




— wiir(Slt«ipB W. 


wortcip (,i) car. 


wonf,«ii* 


-ly.- 


l..ijipl 0. m ■ 




1»1 i*^A, Si. 








■ 




:KiprJ> 


gar|, 


eJrth 




^|> ■ 




]«rs««, 




thresh 1 
thraahj 




1 




■■Blfli/. (U)i 


arbare Cp. 






■ 


6So 


Jwracold 


JireBhwold 


threahold 




(jrejbuld,-eld ^^^M 




Fait. Jirexwold, [r 


e-, JwOT-.frerawold War. 




^^^^^1 




fbrao 


freeh 


&eah 




tre; ^^H 




m^ree 


merah 


marsh 




^^^H 




(inffp/,,. W 












berBtan 


tbreBBtenn 


burst 




b«tt 1 




— beorsUd Z<I. bre»ten+A'orrt..JWf, +CA;J>iJ«SoimI. bTMta. beraten ■ 




AR. tbryst, tfarest, +brMl TM. 






■ 




eweorfim 


Bwerren 


Bworva 




.w..^ ■ 




'file, rub off' 


swerv, .) 0. 






■ 


68s 


steor£Eui 

■ (lie of peetilenoe.' 


sterven 


starve 




I 




oeortan 


karven 


carve 




kaav ■ 




cerfelle 


oliervella 
te(o)nienii 


chervU 




tjaavil ■ 
ran ■ 




rinnan • coagulate. 


eonian VP. D 


1. le, 1 (WH 


y 


H'S. riuu, eOJ ■ 




-eornen AR. 




en Loj. yen 


en Jff. rin(ne) itfortA. ^ 




trjn TM. ren 


etn) W, +BMt. 


And 






jtf//-ruD«e Td. 












eomeet 


emest 


earn est 




eaniBt ^| 






t>. (Hi i./. 








690 leomteu 


tleraenn 


leam 




lasn 1 




{ee. 6lO. {c 


1 C.'p. («1 ic/. (lacrniii) Beh. 


Inrni 


^ Ft. ;leraiqi SA. ^ 




(«.l™mid) Bck 


tmlffirnd) fr, [« 


lemldl ^'A un 


eam 


.1-(Wd1iv. 1 




Bt^me adj 


-tatime 


Btern 




Btaan J 




ie, y ITS— stume JTG/. .tii'eraa CA 






^^^^H 


M 


^m 


X 2 




I 


i^ 
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geom adj 


+Se(o)rnemi 


yearn 


^^B 


1 


girnau vb—gi 
Ikh, Hh. 


omen, iajrnen LJ. yemea, jameii TJ/— jiim) fiO. ^') H 


i 


b^m su 


tberme 


barn 


boan H 


1 


c^bsre-a^m 'b»rley-hou>e.' berfirn D 


.^beme : yeme Ch~ !,baara) SU, ^ 


1 


beoman intr 


1 /+b»rnenn 1 
/ { tbrennena / 


bum 


b^ ■ 


1 


baamaa tr 




■ 


% 


infr beoruM FP. Du., Ru. i{e) (WS; y tWS^M 


Zav.. Mara, bine ■ 


■ 


Mom. Inumea AVrtA., +CA. bu 


ne TM. Tht tram, and i-tf /.*™* H 


■ 


are conf,md 


In ME. Ivjl. of 01 


rimia xatr and bt^aot Iramt.—bane, ^ 


■ 


y. burnt, br 


ntTd. {a)Bll. 






■ 




beniui, a Ld. he^ 


man Jul. brennen t^". '^".''. ^'*> ■ 


r 




Qfl A-w(A. 




■ 


r '95 


beorma 


+berniie 


barm 


baam ■ 


1 


8me(ft)i-Qiao 




smirk 


Bmoek H 




weoro 


twerrk 


work 


w«ek ■ 




wW" '^S. 


were IT, Bu. WB 


o)rc, were Ru.- 


-w.,o.™ i*^. w«» ■ 




(0) /^i>. were J»i. werk \lfoHh.. AlIP, t-Hf, +CA, A'S. work ,1,. ■ 




wwk T3l~oo Ck. (ti) fl«. ;au, 


«j £0. («! flcA 


SA. m 




deoro 


derk 


dATk 


daak fl 




-HI. (0) /-I. 


m afniy. {dorck) L 


oy. tul PPL 


AUF. te. L f*. ■ 




k Aud., TX 


aUo eu~a. e T,/. e 


Ck. (a)C. 


■ 




beoroau 


berkBO 


bark 


baak ■ 


TOO 


beorht 


tbrihbt 


bright 


bralt ■ 




-breht, tWS. 


bryht IWS. b^rht VP, Du.. J?u. brehluui i>u., it.V.- ■ 




briht J(J. 


richt Ji^f. brigbt Not 


/*., cA-bricht ffi>. g 




ligrgl&ii 


hersien 


harry 


th»rl ■ 




— luerafwi, h8r(i)aen La^. liarhien 


Kath. beri, lurad JVorCA. fauyen. 




tfrgan 


tarien 


tarry 


tori 




'toraiant'— J 


irS-t«r»iQ Frompl. 


tamn-prevok 


■ Wirt, torgi KS. _ 




ttmrienCA. 






M 




dweorg 


dwergh 


dwarf 


dwof ■ 




— oZto dwBTwe 


dwarf— (dwOTif) BcA, iJA-rff (dwaft). 


■ 




beorg 


bergh 


barrow 


bnrou H 




' muunlain '— bcrhas (borewe) dat. Lny. 


■ 


L 7<>5 


b?r{i)go 


berjo 


berry 


beri ^M 




lieoTte 


tiierrte 


heart 


haat ^^ 


^^ 


— tberto Ch. 


hart And. Urt : qu«rt Titf— harte Td 


hartfii. (»>Qi, ' 




Jh, EO. {ns) BcA, Sh. 






^P 


tyvert&v 


ijnnirt 


thwart 


J,wot 


^^ 


— oil Brth wart ( 


iwert, -tWHtt) Ci— (0 


ver>«»it) Ball. 


(trvrtl J«. J 




emeortan 


Bmerten 


smart 


smaat ■ 




heord af 


hserde 


herd 


head ■ 




heard T, 






■ 


710 


BwGord 


tBwerd 


Bword 


aod 1 




BO, u MPS. ti 


Du. eofiu.— eo, e, (0) 


Las. 60AB. +a 


North.. Au. B+Rr, ■ 




illhC, ttA 


- =iv«ara,B) Trf. .infminf, Q) £/. (swvrd; Pr, fVurf) t>. M 


^ 


(soord) id. 






^ 
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g^rd ef tjerrde yard Jaad 

*rod' yarde Td. 

stelan stolen steal stijl 

(ee) W. 

wel twel(l) well wel 

— wele:fele r& North, wel: del (ad»l) BBC, we(e)l:deel, wheel, fel 
TpHCh, 

wela wele weal twijl 

(ee) Cp, 

wfliso walsh Welsh welf 

w^lhiBc Kt eh as prop, name, wyliso IWS — PPl. w8b1bo, e ^wala) Lay. 
(wolj) Walah. 

715 weoloo whelk whelk whelk 

tfelo-for felde&re fieldfiEU*e 4}ldfeer 
— CA. fel(de)fare Prompt. ^{feWeer) Cp, (fiilfteer) Jn, 

cfle tchdle ohill tju 
ie, y ITfi^— cbylled prt AUP. 

Jlcjpl kele keel k^l 

OE c^e — o^ u. 

files elles else els 

720 elle(r)n 8n (1) eller(ne) elder(tree) elder 
— eldyr, hyldyr, hilleme tree Prompt, 

hf 11 sf thelle hell hel 

sfllan tsellenn sell sel 

e VP, e, ea Di*. e eWS, y lW8—Wy u Lay, u Jul, AR, e Kt, 
i, e Wiel, 

swellan swellen swell swel 

*smellan smellen smell smel 
hondsmaellM * alapas ' Du, Bmyllendum (crepnntibus) BoQl — e, u, i. 

725 scfll sf shelle shell Jel 

spell sn epel spell spel 

* story.' 

wflle welle well wel 

feU &1 fell fel 

'skin.' 

ff Uan fellen feU fel 

11 X 11 f quell kwel 

730 cwfUan tcwellenn j ^^^ ^^ 

' kill* — cwellen Lay., Jul, cnllen ' strike* Lay., AR. quelle North, oolle 

'kiU' PPl tquelle, fkiUe both <kill' Ch, Tlf— (mankweler) man- 
queller ' homicidk ' Sm, 

gellan jellen yell jel 

tf llan ttellenn tell tel 

belle tbeUe bell bel 

Jdvf^a tdwellenn dwell dwel 

735 melu tmdle meal m^l 

' farina.' £^en, melwes Sb impliea (meel). 
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geolu 5elw{e) yellow jelou 

(jieb) Jh-! jar-br) vj 



ffilf elf 



f elf elf 

i oaf +Ouf 

IE, e, y iirS; olw -clfen— +elf Clt—<^!dtr gelling of oaf .■« »ulf; 01 OS. 
\<xX, K)f) auf, nwf Jn. 

eelf isellf self self 

¥ ITC.S. eo IT, ZJk. Wo), y «■(.— bo J«I. u Alt. et»i, n, ii> £a.t- 
Kl. -K'i— Wilve, ffllfe ''('. 
■oolfor tslllfer ailver silver 

eo VP. an. io, Bilofr, sylofr bITS. sulfer Bh. eylfur fl...— silver, aj-lva 
t.;. eo vlfi, BO, u ioj. i -Vortft., ,1»P, QE, Ch. Seaiid. olfr. 
740 ac^lf Bhelfe shelf /elf 

'pinaaole' — Pr-impt, glielves p/ ('A, 
twflf ■ttweUf(e) twelve twelv 

twclfo BBirfaiifiPoJ— twa.lf, twelve, twself JM. twelf, eo, en, K, a /^y, 
t«-eolf, tweoK-e AH. lutlf Ay.— ^twelmanji) ' twetvenioaUi ' Bc/i, Sh. 

delfon tdeUfenu dalve i'delv 

twglfta twelfte twelfth twollj) 

fin Bf elae ell el 

745 elm elm elm elm 

helm helm hQlin(et) halmit 

bolniet/ro-H D>ileh.{}) 

helma belme helm helm 

Bwelo tewlUe such natj 

swilcn £/)., swelce C/i. awelite FT. » tWS. i, j tWS. e, te i)ii. s.'i 
Jilt.— auHi)e Ld. Bwilk +.Vor(A., tffr. Bwich B. iwalf («<itch', Bach 
(o) Lag. Bwuch All. sviioh (auch^ Ch. nch. Hach Ami. awilk. acb. 
Buch, tiilyke {from Scaml. slik] I'.V^U E Vg. (u) G.— {ritf) og, 

hwela twhlllo which ^vhitf 

e Ep.. VF. tWS. i, y l^S. 0. le D«. e. m. i, y Ah— quilc A"ortA. 
li«ulc(li) Las- li*i"o;b) J/7, whioli Kl. (.V.— (hwida, h»-it|) W. 
750 meol(o)o tmiUo milk n^Jlk 

mile yp, Du., Sil.—B Ay. i I.a>j., illv. iCk—oliitr (milki. 
geolca golke yolk Jouk 

— nljo jelke— Jelk) M;?. (jook) Cp., Sft. (■) W. (j"!'') '''*■ 
belcettan belkeii belch belt/ 

ea ^/off, i fin., J Wgl.— WicL. TM. 
seolh sele seal Bijl 

]ll B^oIlLS. 

tswelgan +HWoll5hemi swallow swolou 

prt sn-ttlb, pU Hwolgpn — awelghan North, iriol.^en Ay. Bwelwin Fmmtpl. 
Bwelwed (auftlhid) HIiC. awaljsQ Lay. awoluwau All. bwulwen CK— 

[BW-IOIOD) Bch. (BWoloO) Sk. 

755 +WBl(i)g wilwe willow wilou 

Hiligu ' bnaket ' — alau weloghe. 
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. - ... /bellows 

^'« "^^ 1 belly 

e Ep. bel(i^g, byl(i)g ?Tr.9— bely 'belly' Prompt., Ch. often bftlt. 
beli.es) ' bellows* AR. bely 0*. bela (belw, bely) Wiel. o/m beloweik 



Mi 
&I0U 
beloiu 
beli 



belgan 
* be angry.' 

smelt 

760 felt 

spelt 

meltan 

belt 
01 bflti. 

^Idra cp 

765 ^Idest spl 

seldon 



belwen 



bellow 



smelt 


smelt 


felt 


felt 




spelt 


melten 


melt 


belt(e) 


belt 


telldre 


elder 


eldest 


eldest 


tseldenn 


seldom 



belou 

smelt 

&lt 

spelt 

melt 

belt 

elder 
eldist 
seldom 



— eelde Lay., AR, Ch. seldum GE. seldom PC, Prompf.— (siildum) BIL 

sceld sheeld shield J\]ld 

ie, y WS, soildui vh ; ie, y WS^— e AR, Ay. e(e) Ch. e{i) North. aUo 
i ; from vb ? vb sbildenn 0. i Aay , Ay, OE. al*o u. e TM-~{ii) G. 



gew^ldan tweldenn wield 

(ii) 0. (oi) /it. 

feld t&ld field 

— ee Ch. ey Tif— (ii) G, Cp. 

770 geldan tseldenn yield 



twtild 

4jld 

jflld 



ie, y TF^— giald, gield (yald, yeild") North. ; 01 gjalda. ^ild And.—eM 
{for ield !) HVg. {jiM) G. (iUd) Hi, Jn. 



helpan thellpenn 


help 


help 


hw^lp twhe(o)llp 


whelp 


whelp 


gelpan tjellpenn 


yelp 


Jelp 


* boast.* 






le}>er le)>er 


leather 


leVer 


(e)G'. 






775 swf]>ian swa}>in 


swathe 


"t'sweio 


— Prompt, also e. 






swf}>el swe)>len 




swodl 


— aUo 8wa)nld ptc, swedylle : niedyll 


ie(«middel) TM. 




:st9}>i sti]>e 


Stithy 


tsti«i 


— 8te)n PC. styth : smy th Ch. 






weber weber 


wether 


weSer 


* sheep * — wedir Prompt. 






teper sf fe}>er(e) 


fbather 


feSer 


780 neo])or ne]>er 


nether 


tnetSer 


rnee"5er • Jn. 
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^ 


boiiwi>an +bine}>enn 


beneath 


biiUj> 


,l.nne.e Bll. rLine^, O. ^bi 


L-eS, Pr. 




be-owo|)an becwe]»an 


bequeath 


bikwij}! 


weB(u)le weeele 


weassl 


wy«i 


beema besme 


besom 


tb^xem 


rbiinaml ar?. 






785 pi(o)Be peae 


peaae 


P«" 


pt pi<..«u. 






creese oreaee 


creu 


kna 


«r«, cjErae niV-'-k^tw, tke« CA - 


— (krijrii) tj. 




L reat ef tresBte 


rest 


rest 


^^ r«.t™. 






^^H awaoBter tBusstarr 


sister 


Bister 


^^^ Bwmlor Of. swueUr, HWjater IWS 


.(w'™>»ter />■. 


.w<uter, « Ai- 


W .(wm>terLrf. >uster :,<.■) iay. «u 


(terJil. loeter 




' a^Bter AVirrt.. CE, Tif, Firjmpt.— 


«. y Td. 




wart twesBt 


west 


weat 


weeat Td. 






7go DeBt neot 


nest 


nest 


cest ef oheste 


chest 


tjest 


ie, y H',S— kiste .Vor/A . t'^f. iyste 


^HP ; Ot ki»U, 


IrharteC*. 


geet jeest 


yoMt 


jijst 


(ii) Sjti. { jiiat, list) Jo. (jenl 


Ac*. 




g^Bt igeeBt'hua) 


guest 


seat 


gesthui rp, ,«/fff. ie, J WS. B 


n £fc frov, SfiHd. ge*-g™t W- ■ 


gist (eiil JK. the s front Stand.- 


-g™t Td. 


■ 


geoBtran-dfeg gisterd&i 


jrestBrdBy 


Jwtedl ■ 


ie, y H'S— juratBiidai lo .jeratendai 


I,iy.— (iiterdee) J». ^ 


795 eowu ef ewe 


ewe 


jnw 


(JBu) m. {eeu) G. (jj) J3H. 


(ea)B(,Pr. a 


u)£rf. 


str^wian tatrawenii 


Btrew 


struw 


eelt'S. eo ^c/T— ■trewen JVorti, 


Btniwin Promoi 




Ci— stniwB Trf. (eu) ftn. {00) G. 




efea sf ev-eae 


eaves 


yvH 


— eniieio Zay. ouette Cm^ 






ofen tefonn 


even 


Uvn 


(iivn) (.'. (iivBii) Pr. 






onefen onefent 


anent 


-fsnent 


— onnnt JaX. alio anEnt(i»). 






Sdo ffete evete 


newt 


njuwt 


— ia/cf ewte— ft newt/ram an swt. 






thjbban thefenn 


heave 


hijv 


imper. h^k. 






hfflg theflj 


heavy 


hevi 


heofon the(o)ffQe 


heaven 


hevn 




-hefaWiy (BiW//. (ee- 0. H 
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^ 


Beofbn +B»feiin aeven 




■ 


>BavenCA. («vnl O. 






805 wefan weven weave 




WtlT H 


fefer fevre fsver 




Alv.; ■ 


— o/jofivre. /fOflt Fr-fievreil'. 






cleofian eleven cleave 




Mljv H 


'wiheri.-.' eo,i WS. eo llw.—en Lay: e Norlk., 


rt'<c/ 


j4jf. lira i. ^1 


gefon +5lfonn (g) give 




E>v ■ 


gibaen i>tc Ep., e Cp. geiolfan VP, Du., K«. ie, y 


WS 


— giuen, iiusn lyt. ^| 


tjfif J^r^riA. aaauen /ui. jenen AR. aeucn 


[i) Lay. yeuen Kl. ■ 


geaan ;-(<■; dryuen ^//i-. tiCi"eii 0^. 3 yuan 


TPie 


. tyiuen, yauan 


Ci — gave, forjBven pic Td. (giv, giiv, gii) G, 1 


fgij 


,ct. 


weft(a) weft weft 




weft 


810 hlfnce links link 




lii]k 


~k/rOfl< Sea'ul. U^nk ((>/ hlfkk;. 






Btfnc stench stench 




.»»; 


wr^ncan wrench en wrench 




renf 


frfnciao frenah French 




fi^nj" 


cw^obh tcwennkemi quench 




kwenj 


— qOBDchen ^IB, flw(. kuencLe, hekueoci'vlj. prl 


w^i 


ata^n. owentllte 


(owBucte) ./Hi. p^ciusynt t'A. 






815 drfnoon drenchen drench 




drenj 


— dreynt pie C*. 










ben/ 


-al™ bennchn 0. byDke TJlf. 






l^ncten -Menntenn Iient 




lent 


— It'ngten, leotedtid Ld. lointen tlanWn ) .4H. flo 


teCA. ^ 


]|!Bgla-Und engelond Snglond 




iijElecd H 


~Ch. engUI»i,d,en(fleUndi:rf. mgl»jid CJlf. jngland 


T.W-;ti)gl«i<l; 0. ■ 


(iiijgkjiid) Pr. ^ii.iljn. 




■ 


fngllsc +eDnffllaBh EngUah 




i^su; ■ 


-tingliB North. tinglU, inglyreh fl-flC. aEglais 


G£ 


.q,ll«., n.11. H 


^I,.-;iiOgliflh) fl(/. (i)(V. (ii) Pr,J«. 




■ 


8^0 tl^Dgo leng]]e length 




U,). ■ 


sfngan eengen singe 




"'>! ■ 


— seind fie Ck. 




■ 


string streng string 




.trm ■ 


i — e, i C*. i Prompt.— g from Sraml. aWeng. 




■ 


1 'Jvfng wingB wing 




will ■ 


01 v*ng— hwiogen f/ iay., AH. wingen Ag. — wing HVff. ^^t 


-t'lnfngan men gen mingle 




miijei H 


825 str^ng)^) -tetrennc)>a strength 




.tr.1]], ■ 


— BtrenclSe [g) AR. alio atnidthe. itrcnthe XorlA 




ronglhe CA. H 


Jalfingva slingen sling 




.lU, ■ 


geong tjung young 




]><] ■ 


gang, iung VP. giang Da.. Rit. ging Da. ging 


iung 7fx.— iungs Ld. ^M 


aung, jiug, jM>g idi,. gmsAR. jong ^j/, ging 


CM. yhung PU. ^H 
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yuugv : tuiig« Hr. tying, o, on TAf. t87"9* 3<">S« ^ ^oag« -B^'^- "t^P^V"^ 
o, u BarL ^ong AllP. ^ong : tUDg, e Jmd. o, (•) Ch — ^JTwn^ SVg. 

heonon(e) heiine(B) henoe hens 

heonone I W8 — heonne r/^omheonone] (hinnefl) Lay, fl^ennes MBC» henoe : 
penoe TM, hennua WicL fhenne Ch — ^hins) Jf^. 

hleonian lenen lean mn 

830 wfnian wenen wean wQn 

(ee) 8m. (ee) Cp. 

owene owene quean tkw^n 

{^ee)8m. {e) Ld, (i) 2?c*. (ee) 8k, 

geon jon yon. 1jon. 

geonian jenien yawn Jon 

geonian, gSnian — jeonien AR, ganyoge, ^anjnge Prompt, aimt gcmen. 

Pfning peni penny i>eni 

pending tit Kt ch — penig, penegas LiL pi pans Ajf, pens, pane Wid. 
pens (pans, penys) Ch. 

835 hfnn sf hen(ne) hen hen 

trf nnan renlis rennet renit 

' make to run, coagulate ' — * coagulum * Prompt. 

w^nn sf wen(ne) 

ffnn fen 

m^nn pi tmenn 

840 tk^nna kennen 

' know ' — Lay. kennenn * beget ' 0. 
fin^nnian grennen 

d^nn den 

' 8wine-pa8ture.* 

Pfnnan pennen 

C^nt kent 

845 twentig ttwenntdj 

9nde tende 

— e, 8B (ea) Lay. ee Wicl. — (iind) barhare Cp. 
end-lufon en(d)leven eleven ilem 

endlefan Or. eellef- Past, sllefno Du. — enleven (eolleve), sUeven Lay. 
elevene Ch — (elevn) O. (eleven, ilievon) Jn. 

r^ndcui renden rend rend 

aUo hr- in Du. 

s^ndan taenndenn send send 

850 s^nd pic tsennd sent sent 

—sent iCM, PPl. 

spfndan spenden spend spend 

w^ndan twen(n)denn wend wend 

be-geondan tgonnd(hallf) beyond b^ond 

— ^5(e)ond; gend Lay. gionder (yonder') CM, by3onde : londe AUP, 
gund(e) QE, bl^ende WicL — (jvndor) Jn. 

b^ndcui benden bend bend 

' bind,' ' bend.' 



wen 


wen 


fen 


fen 


men 


men 


ken sb 


tken 


grin 


grin 


den 


den 


pen 


pen 


Kent 


kent 


twenty 


twenti 


end 


end 



FIlfST WOED-LIST. 


1 


1 


855 blgndan tblendeim blend 




blend H 




"■' 


H 


earn I'P. *nm, amfmi Ihi. enni, 'u>m, Bn.—ie'.K 


111 M 


'. am Jul., L;u., ^^^B 


Xorlf,., \QE, \R1IC, Kt. VI'. 






h^mm hem hem 




hem ^^^^^H 


1 ^Btfrnma atemmen (?) stem 




stem ^^^^^1 


•»top.' 




^^^^H 


Btfmn Btem stem 




Btsm ^H 


860 l5mp(hoalt) — limp 




limp H 


recenian rekenen reckon 




reksn ^^^^H 


recoQ ' romiinerstifl '— i AR. rekeni Ai/. rekiejne 


a. 


^^^^^H 


1 tleka leken leak 




^^^H 


0£-l,lecorf> -leaky.- 






aprecan fepekenn apeak 




^^^H 


epecuiilTS', lA". jpr ^/ci/ tee) 6-. 






wetwe weko wick 




wik ^1 


Hjtfi.weeka. 




^1 


865 t(v>fk 811 wrek wrack 




rek V 


'anything driven on Bhure.' wncc 'Autouius' Ep., tlttahcte ■exile.'— "■ 


Prompt, vnk (werk, C/i. 




■ 


wrecan wreken wreak 




trek ■ 


tcwfce-Band — quickaand 




kwikasnd ■ 


' rjuake-wnd ' — ep quugmire, MK quikemire. 




■ 


geeel (iajikel (io)lola 




alHiM ■ 


breoan +brekenn break 




breik ■ 


{ee--. G, Pr. [iil Br*, Sh. (brekwie«t 1 in -0. 




.„,i„j.;i\,^\,. m 


fiirt) Bck. (brekfeit) ;,'*-lbr^kfB80. 




■ 


870 rgooan treckenn reck(leaB) 




„k ■ 


rfccan, prt rotite, look Mr plafe of •rcccan in OE : 




ON. reohe Bal. +rek,? Korth. recohen, rekken Ch. 




■trgooui Btrecchen atretcli 




«„,; ■ 


Bp«cca apekka apeok 




•pen ^^« 


wT^coa twrecohe wratoh 




ret; ^^ 


' exile '-«rfj)>»t»r«u».l«deXcr. un-icchid. wrechid J»£. wrichede ^. ^^^H 


wriohe TM—{nii] U. 






f^ecan tfoooheim fbtob 




retj ^^m 


prt f^lode— tfetle pri Ci. fetoho, focbe, tfutl iwf ' 


TM. 


m 


875 hofcoa nekke neck 




«,i M 


— nhicko Ai/. 






gem 900a sf +mBcolie match 




m.tr ■ 


• wifu '— ' wife.' raeche : reche • cu^e' Sttt. mecche EBC. miuuhe CA. ^| 


blfcjia — blight 




bUit H 


•viiiligo" J;.. 




^H 


feoh tfehh, fe foe 






— feoh (feo), fci La]/, feih AS. 




■ 


hljhhaii tlahhjheim laugh 




laal 1 


hl*h»fl VP. hli^ejiiljftn J'ari.-lBh^en, lilyeu ,1 


labje. 


: L„u. lauhwen ■ 




OE faie. V^—alM, >■ O. tin JTorfl. t*F 'U''- tW J<»f. tbej PPI, 

ni. IB m/M. iMivr. •ess <*■ "gp" (<^ 
B Li), agge Aj. mi Norik. ^Tf tl^BC, 



AH. MBW, HK^ nggn Z. 
Ch-mj,ma,»,rBVa ;■-. - 



«)o. 



895 wej iwejgle) way 

— wfti A'ortA.— (iw«y. awu in'g. wnya W. [1 

wel-la-wel wellen wbH 

llorlk. welbwoll j^f jr. Qrwrall'i w»1»«a. 
nai ^ff, AV-rtA. nay fA— ;n» 



Mdtli, BMTB sec, tae]> 

wei 

woel O. 
wsU 



KlfiST WORD-LIST. 
IdfKja tdejeim die dal 

— de(ilj8n (dsio) Lag. deiiijlen ^fi. degho:ileghe ifij, digho CM. 
die : lie oft Mff. deye ; fulnnye, daje ; weju BBC. de ; he. 6y : I I'Jf, 
deje Hari. dyjeiyje AllP. dyTrj^twysly Aad. deJen PFl. die 
TTicf. dye ; Kmelje, deye ; weje CJi — (dei) Sm. 

plegian plelen play plei 

pIcfc-B «ft. » Cp, Da. B Cp, fl'i.— [ileien AB. +pUy, -Vptewea A'c-rt*. 
+|ilBge OE. tlil»*en, tpleien /^r- tple' t'A. 
900 leger leir lair lew 

;)>eira t}>e55re their Seer 

OfiUito)r»— fair.Vori*. here CA-lhcirs Ti/. (eei) ff. (ee) Jn. (ee,»B-i W. 
fglan teg^lenn ail oil 

JheU adj the^slenn haU heU 

— ' greet.' Inl (ni) beo fiii I hail «ur|i l>u ! b(e;i^I (hnl\ huteu vft Lay. hcU 
• >B.niii' Prompt, hsjle ! hey la ! H-'u-/. hajl ! Ch. 



MB(e)l 









. tai) a. 



Hnegl HneQ 


BnaU 


Jrolaa treggMnn 


ralBO 


H>9yBt» triaten 


truat 


tr^Mt n., trfni.t <«(/—( triiten. e) t 


aj. u Jw/. 


troati ilir. traiate : CriaC CjV. tr 


»te (A : Cr^n 


aaj-.fmyai tb ItllC. tn,»t:h»B 


, trvatiwj 


0, {i) FPl. tristen, tb, triat, 


,6 Wicl. 


it) Ch~U3»U ad} nVg. (y) Si. 




Mgen tressn 


rain 


—rein -IB. ran .dy.— rejne, ny T,f 


(raiu) C. 


gelegen ptc tlesenn 


lain 


— ileicn Jfl— {«) C/i— [Icid; ry. 




]«gen )«in 


thane 



fJ£*Bn!in ' liarderoan ' — nw^in' aoldier ' W. al, ei Lay, 

blegBn(e} sf blein(e) (ohlll)blaln 

{eimyija at eiineri embers 

OE tjajrita pt — Prompt, aha eiinUre Prompt. 

X^ixa ^y^Z'S'^ them 

him 0£i ?a(e heoio— haul tVi— i.SBin) C. (orn) 

; tBtelk sf Bteike eteak 



trast 

B ; wiale prt SGI. 
tnBla prt, tralnt 
a TM. u And. 



leln 

tjiein 
tawein 

blein 

embes 



— f ru»ij)i. — (eel 8m. 
'treik welk 

OE wio— WM 0, Ltig. oAS. 
»>;ke:lAyki ' " 
jBTelgja 

:belta sf beite 

;belta 



wa(y)k North. 
r. vane : forulie TM. wsyl 
Bweien away 

tbejjtenn bait 

punish.' baiten ' fetHl ' Ch. 



Jn— urniii- i^Sem), {am}. 
steiJc 



beit 
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920 l^ffde prt tlegsd pto laid laid 

l$de TF;o^— l«ida, le(a)ide Lay. ^ AB. IM North, fUjda CA— (ai) G. 
bregdan breiden braid t»reid 

fog tegge edge edg 

^^ggsn egge egg es 

OE Sg — ey Wicl., Ch. ey, egge Prompt, 



m&S leg 

— Kconcen y^logges) Lay. 



les 



leg 



925 BfCg 


aeg'ge) 


sedge 


Beds 


Bl^g 


Blegge 


•ledge(hammer) aled^ 


w^g 8m 


wegge 


wedge 


wodj 


— wigge, e Prompt. 








Jdr^gg sf 


dregges pi 


dregs 


dregs 


etan 


tetenn 


eat 


«t 


(ee^ C. 








930 setl 


Betel 


settle 


seU 


fe(o,tor 


feter 


fetter 


feter 


ft^tan 


fireten 


firet 


fi^et 


* tlevoUP.* 








s^tele 


netle 


nettle 


netl 


m^te 


tmdte 


meat 


mUt 


(ee) W. 








935 metan 


meten 


mete 


tm«t 


c^tel 


ohetel 


kettle 


keU 



— chetil, k Prompt. 01 kvtil— r^ (kitl). 

get t^^t yet Jet 

e VP, Du, Ru. ie, i, y ITJ?— get, irtt. gcet Tjd. ^et li^ Lay. ^ei ^77, 
AUP, And. tg«t Gh\ yet Ay. giet (yelt\ ffiete : itte fM. -fyluiUi 
PC. ijitt, tyete MIT. ^it Wicl. ^ut, sit PPl. yit TM—^i, e} Sm. 
(jut) Mff. i^it) Jn. 

(be)getan tbijetenn get get 

e, eo VP, Du., Ru. ie, i eWS. y IW8 — beieton, bigstan Ld. getie Xortk, 
bi3c\o;ten L«y.— (gjet) IF. (git) Cp—rg (git\ 

be-geten ptc tbijetenn begotten bigotn 

— bi^eten Lay. beyete Ay. bygoten Wicl. 



940 teter 


teter 


tetter 


teter 


bftera 


tbettre 


better 


beter 


Ifttan 


tlettenn 


let 


tlet 


• hinder/ 








B^tan 


tsettenn 


set 


set 


hwfttan 


whetten 


whet 


whet 


945 n^tt 


tnett 


net 


net 


bftst 


tbettst 


best 


best 


st^e 


tstdde 


stead 


sted 



aUo styde /)«., Ru. — rtude Jul. stud AllP. fitede, itlde North. 
CA— (initeed) G. (ii) Jn. (e) Mg. . instiid) Beh. {itMiitd) Sh. 



1, e 
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iBtmppig tBtidi5 steady stedi 

— Bife^eli Lay. infl. of stedefMi ' firm in one'i pUoe.' 9te st^e. 

weder weder weather weSer 

tCk. 

950 medu mede mead mijd 

— meeth : heeth ( = hwW (mede) Ch ; 01 mJ9)». 

onedan oneden knead n^d 

(nheed) Cp. 

tredan ttredenn tread tred 

gebed an tbMe bead bJtjd 

• prayer.* 

bedeoian beggen beg beg 

955 hr^dan treddenn rid rid 

• rescue ' — arude imper. Jul. 01 ry)»ja * dear away.' 

wed 

bed 
r«P 

step 

eb 

web 

nib 

beak ' (neb) *■ rontrum * 8m. nib quite mod. 



w^dd 


tweddenn 


vb wed 


' agreement.' 






b^d 


tbedd 


bed 


reopan 


repen 


reap 


VP. rir^D WS. 






st^ppan 


Bteppen 


step 


960 ^bba 


ebbe 


ebb 


w^bb 


web 


web 


n^bb 


neb 


nib 



u. 

duru dure door dor 

dum, dor Du, — dure, o Lay., North, u OS, Jf, o Wiel., Ch — (au) Sm, 
(00, uu) O. (duuer) sometime Jn. (door) IJdf Beh, 8h. 

furbor tforrberr {*^*^^' ^^2^' 

^ '^ \ farther fkaoer 

— forOor Du. ; anal, of fore — furffer Lay., AB. forther North, ferther, 
oCh; &rther TM ; anal, offoorr — (further, fiirder, fkrOer) O. (f«rder) 
Cp. (fndir, fienlir) Bch. {HtSor, fieerSer) M— (faodar) vy. 

965 ours tourrsenn ourae kees 
conrsM vb Td, (u) Q, 

tdorste durrste dumt deeet 

durrantV— durrteLd. a (o) Lay. u \North., OS, fTM. dynte, I RBC, 
o (u) Ch, a by injl. of durran. 

turf turf turf taef 

— dUo torf. 
Bourf Bcurf scurf 8ke«f 

alfo scnif — alto scorf, scrof. 
umen ptc umen run ran 

genmnen ' coagulated ' — runn«n : ranne AUP. yronae : soime Ch, 
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m 


970 spunuui spuman apum 


Bpeou ^^^^H 


u, \rS—alwo. 


V 


muman mumen moum 


man H 


—^ AS, fSorlh. n. 10) Lag. oWifl. 00 foul, monie : borne f =bunwl ■ 


Ch. ow T3l~mo[u)rue Td. (uo 1 BH. (uaj IFrfe. 


(«:<y.. {<m:U. H 


tumiaa tturmann turn ■ 


teen H 




■ 


burh Iburrh (through 
^ ' I thorough 




Jranl"! W8. a VP. e, Dt. u !?«.— ft.r(hi. frurhe 


;;,T.l Zd. )niib, ■ 


£ay. Jmrj fthorulCar. ),..rs. frjeh ^«P. |wr 


-,.l^i>/. Uto. ■ 


thorj Jurf. thrugb TJf— Uioruw p™ W. ihrwch prp Sb. [frux) 0. H 


1 ((Tuuh)5H. (|.Bro)aB(il)roii»)«fnC. (Jrroo) prp J«. fl 


furh ef furh fUrrcnr 


<krou ■ 


—alio furwe, ror(w)e. 


■ 




baro ^1 


— burrsbeiw pi 0. buruh vburh) AS. 


■ 


turtle tturrtle tUPtle((lova) 


ta^ ■ 


' JbuU tbule buU 


bol ■ 


I ODan. ; OJboU. (u) JTj. J», 17. 


■ 


1 vull(e)Bf twuUe wool 


wul ■ 


■ wdl TW. (will) Pr. (wuIjCp. (w«l\6»((rr(ul 


■ 


' ftiU +fuU fuU 


ful ■ 


ffwl/ny {,ii)Cp.L(l,Bch,Sh. ^h\aa^l) !u]i,ome Bch. Slk. ■ 


g8o fullere fuUera fuller 


fular ■ 


pulllan pullen pull 


piU ■ 


i^)Cp,Ld. 


■ 


bimuo bullofc bullock 


bulek ■ 


Seint.—aho bultub. 


■ 


•wvU wulf wolf 


wulf H 


-w(i.11f, (0) Lau.-t». «) Cp. ,ulr. J™. (wunlt) TO. BA C») I*f. ■ 


Ca) SA. 


■ 


hulo hulke hulk 


halk ^ 


' colUge," ahip'-Promp/. 


n 


985 culter culter co(u)lter 


koulter 


—alto 0— ;ou) C;.. (kauit^r: Brh. vbinilWr) ^'i. 




^^^ JbulM bolko bulk 


balk 


^^^^^_ ' ship's cargo ' — Prmiipl. 




^^^1 Bculdor Bf(I) i-shulldre shoulder 


Joulder 


^^^1 »f iculdni -a, geecjldru— Kuldre (Bolilrel Ley. iwnldren /f OI. achjldtni. 


^^^H schdiler ^/'P. ahuld«r, CA. u H'M— (du) O*- !. 


«( Ul. CMj JW, 


^^H «») 




^^^^1 ]ms +))uu thua 


Sas 


^^^^F mUiBcle muBole museel 


maal 


^^^^ 990 tuBC tuBO tuak 


task ^ 


r tuiiL. j,i t ir^— tosoh fnmpL aho tuBch. 


^H 


1 mat ruHt ruat 


raat _^| 


1 Q, by anal. o/dBtt ■,»:— aI<o rouat. 


d 
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lust 


tlUBSt 


(lust 
( listless 


last 
listlis 




lyitan vb — u AB. 
lyitan. 


i Lay., OE, 


Ay, ou Aud^ u, 


ti CA, TM. 


ifrom 


must 


must 


must 


mast 




* new wine ' — a (o) Lay. 








4gU8t 


— 


ffust 


gast 




995 tl^ustla 


bustelen 


bustle 


basl 




lufian 
lufu 


tlufenn 
tlufe 


love 


lav 




\y(»hHVff. 


loov Ck. (uu) 8m, (u) O. 






on-bufan 


abuven 


above 


ebav 




ouffie 


cuffe 


cuif 


kaf 




charttr — alio o. 










Buncen ptc 


sunken 


sunk 


sai)k 




1000 scruncen ptc 


shrunken 


shrunk 


Jraqk 




drimcen ptc 
drunenian 


tdrunnkenn drunkfen^ 


drai|k(en) 
draun 


tdrunnknenn drown 



— drunknen Wicl. drowne : towne TJf. 
hungor thunngerr hunger 
honger, anhoun^ed Td. 



haijg^r 



hrung 


rong 


rung 


rai| 


1005 lungen tt 


lunge 


lung 


lai) 


sungen ptc 


tsungenn 


sung 


sal) 


^slunginn ptc 


slungen 


slung 


slaj) 


swungen ptc 


swungen 


swung 


swai| 


stungen ptc 


tstungenn 


stung 


stai) 


1 010 sprungen ptc 


tsprungenn 


sprung 


sprai] 


wrungen ptc 


wrung^en 


wrung 


rax) 


clungen ptc 


tdungenn 


olung 


klai) 


tunge 


ttunge 


tongue 


tai| 


UmgeTd. 








dung * 


dung(e) 


dung 


dag 


1 01 5 hunig 


thunij 


honey 


hani 


(huni) Q. 


(0) Bch, («) Sh. 






Jnmor 


Jmnder 


thunder 


]>ander 


— ihoner P«, TM, 0imder OS. 






sunu 


tsune 


son 


san 


Bynn SVg, 


(u) 8m, 0, (0) Bll, 




scunian 


tshunenn 


shun 


/•n 


— scunien, sceonien (tonien) Lay, 


eohones P<. 




stunian 


stunien 


stun 


Stan 


— also ou, 0. 


• 






1020 gewunod ptc 


iwuned 


wont 


twount 



(wunt) G, (o) Bek, (u) 8K. 

Y 



r 
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^™ 


f 


munuo 


mun(e)k 


monk 


msijk 




Buime 


tamma 


Bun 


san 




lynn HVg. 










epunnen ptc 


apunnen 


spun 


ap«n 




gewunnen ptc 


iwunnen 


won 


wan 




-.)A». ^ 


; iieh. sh. 






1025 




nunne 


nun 


ntui 




cunnan 


tcunnenn 


cunning 


kanii] 




kwnlng B 


3- 








be-gunnen utu 


tbigunnenn 


begun 


bigan 




tunne 


tunne 


tun 


tan 




dunn 


dun 


dun 


dan 


1030 


huntian 


buntien 


hunt 


hant I 




Btunt 


-tetunnt 


stunted 


etantid _| 




' ittupiil.' stjnlan ' blunt, stupifj.' 




M 




punt 


— 


punt 


pant m 




under 


tunnderr 


under 


ander ^1 




hund 


thund 


hound 


haund 


^ 


'035 


hundred 


thunndredd 


hundred 








hund WS—b<.an 


Ired ( ul, bund Lav. hundret JhI. 


bimdrBtli: Awrt. 






— ^hundsi-d; Cp *(c. 










BUnd 


sund 


sound 


eaund 






'swimming.' 






« 






^Bund adj 


tsund 


sound 


aaund 






sundor 


sunder 


Bundar 








wundsf 


twunde 


wound 


wuwnd 






— w{u)ndB (wondal Lay. Norlh., As. ou O— 


ou) Sm. tou) 0. 






(«Q)Zrf. (BU)JJ«. [uajSh. 








1040 


wundor 


twiinnderr 


wonder 


wandar 




wunden ptc 


twundenn 


wound 


waund 




funden ptc 


tfundenn 


found 


feund 1 




gmnd 


tgrund 


ground 


graund ^H 






-(ou) 0. 




^H 




grunden ptc 


grundan 


ground 


graund ^H 


1045 pund 


pund 


pound 


paund ^H 




bundea ptc 


tbundenn 

synn (/ur aym) i 


bound 


baund ^H 




ME pi. 


l> 


H 






Burner 








teluma Bm 


Blumeren 


slumber 


Blambsr ^^| 


1050 genumen jitc 


tnunienai 


numb 


nam ^^M 




'talien.' 










cum&n 


toumenn 


oome 


kam ^1 




prt com— came Ait 0. cumin it/ Lrf. to com, cume 


dom JUT. coD»: ■ 




iS^B TM. 0/rf,(k»Sm.i_t.O 


G. 
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tc^mlio oumelioh 

— oomli Prompt. — (kumli) (?. 



cruma 

Bwummen ptc 

1055 crump adj 

tumbian 
' dance.* 

dumb 



torumme 
Bwummen 
orumplen 
tumb(l)en 



comely 

cruxnb 
swum 
crumple 
tumble 

dumb 



kamli 



swam. 

krampi 

tambl 

dam 



tdumb 
— dom : baghsom FC. doumb (o) Ch — doinm(e) Td. domb Ck. 

pluooian plucden pluck plak 

bucca tbucc buck bak 

' hegoat* — gtneraJUy bucke. 

1 0^0 fdyhtig tduhhtis doughty tdauti 

— duhti (o) Lay, dohiy Ch, o, ou TJf . anaL of du£an ii^n, and dohte 
pri o^dSah " availa *— (dooti) Jn. 

sugu Buwe 

^uwe AR, so^e Ay, 8owe Ch, 

fligol fiH^el 



sow 



sau 



fbwl 



&ul 



'bird' — frgel, fogel^owel) Lay, foghel PC. vo^el Ay, fowel, foul 
Ch, fogl, u 0/— (foul) Sm, 

cugle kuvele - cowl 



— cole ^kovele) Lay. oowle Prompt, 



tugglig 
•fearful' 
1065 mucg-wyrt 
hnutu 



ugU 

mugwurt 
nute 



ugly 

m.ugwort 
nut 



kaul 

agU 

magweet 
nat 



— iihote Ay. vl AB^ North., OE. o Prompt. 



butter 

gut 

buttock 

ruddy 
wood 



bater 

gat 

batek 

radi 
wud 



butere but(t)ere 

gutt gut 

buttuc buttok 

on \tk buiiucas boundary in chart. 

1070 rudig rudi 

wudu wude 

— wo(o)de CA— woode Td. («) Pr. (u) Cp. (wvd), Utter (ud) Jn, 
tcudele — cuttle(fl8h) katlfij 

Dutch kuitelvisch. 

uppan prp tupponn upon epon 

ap on 'up on' — uppon, uppen, up (uppe) Lay, ope Ay, apon: 
Johan CM. upon, opon HarU 

cuppe tcupi>e cup kap 

u. o— u Ld. o, ftt CA— (kubert) Ld\ (k«pboord) Beh\ (k^berd) Sh 
cupboard— (kabed). 



1075 Jorrelian 
* pierce.' 



Jiirlen 



thrill 



)nrU 



Y 2 



I Mtjrt»a 

I wymmt 

I r. »■ ' 

■ vctat 

r bfrben 



HUTOBT OF E^TGUSB SOiaiML 




Ck. 01rf,»—*,C. .■M,«:n>. (ojJiiL .« £L 
bfr^en af Ur^en bidwi Iwtiilii 

—i>Laf.,AB. m.l,mWid. bvksCJt CI. binl«i it<^— Wnka, 
d /d. (boda; or. (bwSca) Pr. («■«») Ja. 

—mttrfiram Xoy. imJi— C>*i iift«w A. Bardo', • TM—nmt- 

tbenrclU. (oMtSw. Mvdcr; O. -! U. 
to8o WTTBaqi -twan^sja wor»a «««• 

i. ie. J Pwf. 7 rp. Or.. l>iL. Bb. j tW3—amawt,wmamt Ld. -mmM 

North. «,u.ne(<>)Z«y. o Jj. • OL Of rpn — :nn] G. 

— irW. fyiri* Prompt. 

frunt <fr— ^imt, [Tint (t 0. >ant o A Lay. >an«a XSL fratal 
^Surlh., ^Bal., WicL thiTjMai, IhniBj ^j TU. ^tmt aA C*. 

lyntB tfimta first fboBt 

— bjit A'trrd. frnt : brkt rfr : tbrut TV. bint, lint A ai. Wnt Jy. 
firet >, Ci. 

-t-bynt sf bristd ' bristle brfsl 

— bniitle* ,J, 7, ei W. 
10S5 hTTnetu — boroet banlt 

cjrael kimel kernel kaanl 

— a(«> u, e. 

wynn +wiiinn. wonu WMnn 

— o Koith., AUf. TM, Ch. n Lay., AR. i Ilrtt. winn, wiim OS- 

(uu) ™. {u, f;. :ui - -^- - "■' "' 



:yrkja 




Irken 


■ w„rk.' 






wypoan 




twirrkenn 


i, y rr- 


y. 


Du.. Ru. »«.rc , 



irk 






work we«k 

— wircen id. +wirk Nurlh. wCTken 
, ll Lag. worehen ^HP. tfW. wei«liBii A). 

wiicbe : cbircbe (e), werkgn iworehen) Ch. iif/l . of 'neorc. 

logo mjrce nilrk(e) mlrky (u) maakl 

— alio e. k/i-OM Si-aaJ. myik. 

wyrhta -twrihht* w right rait 

— *iirhte twrohte) Lag. wiirhte (wmhM^ AR. VFiighte C* — wrichl 




fyrhto 
wyrgftn 


friht fHght frait 
ftuht a<ij J-uI. frLgtGlT. 

wirwen worry wari 

wanmAIl. wlrwio, wurowan i'rompf.— (a) fiU. ;•; Bd, 


myrg mirie merry merl 

injrgiiLi Cp—f^yy North.. AUF. niiri;biri (-b7Tiisl GE. mjrj. « 
.<iW. muria !i) Lay. nierje ; berye, umrie : Mercuric, mjrietpjiia 

(-pew-tree-) Ch. may TM. 
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1095 myrg]> sf xnirh]>e mirth mee]> 

— mur(h)^ Lay. myr)»e AllP, myrth TM, myrthe (u, e) Ch — (e, i) (7. 

be-byrgan tbirrjenn bury beri 

— burien Lay, birien GE, bixyen, burien Wicl, u Ch. e Ay., Aud. — 
burie TVi. (y) Sb. 

byrgels birieles burial beriel 

— biri(g)ele(8) QE, biriel, buriel JFicL buriels Ch, berieles Ay. 

^Bkyrta ef schirte shirt Jeet 

— scurte (seorte) Lay. i, e JFid. i Prompt fe Ch. 

wyrt sf wurte wort 

'herb ' — wurte, o * wort.' wurt, o, i, e * herb.* 

1 1 00 cyrtel tkirrtell kirtle 

— n Lay. 9 Ay, i Ch, 

hyrdel hirdel 

— alto u, e. 

wyrd Bf wirde 

' fate * — also u, e. wertles, ie Ch. 

g7rdel(8) tgirrdell 

— aUo u, e — gerdell, gyrdle Td. 
g^ebyrd tbirde 



hurdle 
weird adj 
girdle 



weet 

-tkeeU 

heedl 

wied 

geedl 



birth 



bee]> 



— burde {fS) AB. tbir)»e North. bii0e GE. burth, y Aud. burthe Ch. 
also e. 



1 105 mylen sf 



milne 



miU 



mil 



— mulne AR. milne Wicl., TM. nielle Ay, fmelle, i Ch — (milndr) 



Mihier. 


• 






cylen sf 


kllne 


kiln 


kiln 


—alao u— (kil) Ld. 






pyle 


pilwe 


pillow 


pilou 


hyll 


thill 


hill 


hil 


ayllsf 


Bille 


fiill 


all 


— aho u. e Ch,, 








1 1 10 fyilan 


tfUlenn 


fill 


fil 


onyllan 


cnullen 


knell 


nel 


— alto y, £, e. 








ibylgja 


— 


billow 


•tbilou 


gyit 


tgillt 


guilt 


gilt 


(gwilt) Jn. 








gyldan 


tgildenn 


gild 


gild 


1 1 15 byldan 


bilden 


build 


bild 



bylda sm Orein—u, oy (1, ee) Ch. ey Tif— byltt prt Td, ij Ck. 
(yy» "1 h «) ^- (») Cp. (iu) Jn. 
dyaig dial diaay diai 

' foolish ' — alto a, e. 
bysig biai busy biai 

— alto u. bisy (e) Ch — busy Td. bud Sh, (biznes) G. (bisi, bimet) Ld, 

cyaaan kiasen kiaa kia 

fb CO88. 



rifZ .^: :•? 



ir.^.A£ 



.»E •'. 1^. JiTT. f« 



- -«-i^ _ 






-r: art ^mLm.u — i *. c.^ j — x 



•«■ 



— !-»--. lJ^«rs ^-r :i2l ^ *. J 






left 
■ — X. «- i Zi^. e Ay.. +CJf, 

lift 



— * r jf :t^^. . -.un** 7jr 



fcisr.^j*r.i 3-7*. — , \X x F'^'9j4 




linch^pin) 

minnow 

mint 



linj 

minou 

mint 



17x3 63 linB 

myne menow 

mynet mint 

cyning "^king 

cvhin/, crng /rofw htjinuiny, the latter tki nuempkaiic form — kvng. 

I '35 dyne dine din 

* bryne-8tAn brimston brimstone 

)yynne ]>inne thin 

- i, fft C/t -thynn i>h. 
synn nf tsinne sin 

- y //TV, ^'.. 
cynn t(mann)kinn kin 

iiiankinric htf nnnl. o/gecynd. 

1140 mynflter nn tminnstre minster 



kill 
fie /i 

din 
"fbrimston 

yin 

■in 

•fkln 

tminstor 
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•tyntan 


tstinntenn 


Btint 


stint 


* blunt,' 'Btupify.' 








dynt 


tdlnnt 


dint 


dint 


•stroke'— teCA. 








gemynd sfii 


tminde 


mind 


maind 


geoynd sf 


tkinde 


kind 


kaind 


geoynde adj 


kinde 


kind 


kaind 


* natural.' 








1 145 tynder 


tinder 


tinder 


tinder 



— i Tjay. u -{Best., Prompt, ; 01 tundr. tendrin • bum ' infr Jul. ; 
anal, of ont^ndan — («) barbare Cp. 

tryndel trendlen vb trundle trandl 

aUo Bf SB — (trml) Jn. 

byndelle bundel bundle bandl 

— Prompt,, Wiel,; anal, of gehunden. 

hymlio humlok hemlock hemlok 

hymblicse 'cicuta' Ep., hymlice Cp, y, e Leeckd. — humlock Prompt. 
aUo hemeluo. 

trymman trumen trim trim 

* confirm.' prt trymede — early and rare. 

1 1 50 brymme am brimme brim brim 

In IWS eovfufed vnth brim 'ocean/ tehich wag orig, neut, 

4myk sf muk 

cycene kichene 

— cuchene Zoy. n Alt, e Ay, 

bryce breche 

— u AR, also i. e Kt, or infl, of hrecajk, 

crycc sf (?) crucche 

1 1 55 fyxen sf fizene 

fizenhyd Leeehd, 

flyht sm fliht 

'flying'— vluhtilB. 

flyht sm tflihht 

'fleeing'— fluhtiiB. 

ryge rie 

— also nige. reye : prey rb (rie) Ck. 

hryog rig 

—rug (rugge) Lay, rig : big adj Hv, ng Ay. 

1 160 my eg migge 

brycg ef brigge 

— brugge Lay, brigge : Cantebrigge, bregge : ooUegge Ch — (bred^) Sm. 
(i) G. (e) Jn, 

Boytel echitel shuttle Jatl 

— also e. 
scyttan sohetten . shut /at 

— Ay , fCk. often u. rardy i — schit Ck. 



muck 
kitchen 


mak 
kitjhi 


breach 
irecan. 

crutch 
vixen 


brOt/ 

krat/ 
viksn 


flight 


flait 


flight 


flait 


rye 


rai 


ridge 
'. reg Ay. 

midge 

bridge 


rids 

mid5 
brid{ 



*• ^f^r 5' 



^•t 



.■»*»♦ -^T 










^ • # 






if- 



^0n« 



«'imi> ■ttAT.ni K»^3rxAi Pr; 



B. e. 



ojr. 



' 



o. 



oren 



•c^/rrj »^ h ore 

ncf/r^n ]Af: '^shorenn ahom Jan 

f I >{o npf/rtL spure spur 

o, ij W^^ upHTH 'o lyty. fpare : dare O.V. o Chf Prompt, 
woruld Hf twe(o)relld world ureeld 

#i«» J7\ Hu. *!ft, o HW, o />u.— weor:e>ld 'worl-^ Lay, tweid, warld 
Sorth. w«ir'I/l r/AT. fwerd //BC. warld TM. weid, wor(l>d:1ord 
ilii'/. ¥ffir(\n I'rompt. world, wordle Kt — (world) O. (wvrid) Pr, 
( wiirii ; ' worKIly ' Jn. r iiu, %j EO. («) Bch, Sh. 

for Iforr for fber 

'for; (i. (forjfot) etc G, 
baforAn tbiforenn before bifber 

nl$n biforr bait O. (hifi)or) G. (foor) fore jB<. (foortel) foretell G. 

( foiirwanl ) ////. (forord) forward Jn--(fored) forward rjr. 

irntron ptr. froron fix>Ben firouan 

■ III ft fi/*firowin. 
iiM,, lKi>noriiii tchosenn chosen tJouBn 



I 



I 
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gor sn gcre gore goer 

'dung.' 
toren ptc toren torn ton 
toorn Ch, (tuurn) EO, (o) Bch. (00) Ld, Sh, 

boron ptc fborenn bom(e) bon 

(00) ' natns/ (o) ' »lUtu8 ' Bll, (o) G (vUhout distinguishinff 

* borne '). (uu) ' bajulatus * Cp. (00) ' ytoM * Mtj, (o) ' parturitus ' 
Cp. (do) ' n6 ' 3fy. (00 i * natus/ (00) * Utus * Ld, (uu; ^0 ; (00) 
Sh borne, (o) Beh; (00) Sh bom. 

borian borien bore bor 

1 1 90 forJ> tforrJ> forth ft)J> 

(fuur» G, Cp, EO, (00) Ld, Bch, Sh. 

g6for]>ian ifor]>ien afford efbd 

* forward * — • perform.' later afor)>en ' provide '— (afuurd) Bt, 
nor]> tnorr]> north no]> 

mor]x>r sn mor]>er murder meeder 

niorJ> in WS prose. inyr)>ran vb — moifS (mor]>re) Lay. murther North, 
murihyr, morther Aud. \xfrom myr^ran. 

hors thorrs horse hoe 

(o) Sm. 

1 1 95 gorst gorst gorse goe 

borsten ptc borsten burst beest 

— Lay. broaten Ch — u from pri pi burston — cy (bait). 

horn horn horn hon 

(homed) G. (haom") Cp. 

]x>m t]x>rm thorn ]Km 

ooCifc. {00) BU. 

com toorn com kon 

coome Td. (00) Bll. (o) G. (o) Beh. (no) Sh. 

1200 storm storm storm stom 

forma tforrme former fomer 

— formere W{d. 

tQrrmest fbrmest fbremost ffcmiest 

— Lay. aUo u, i. foraiast CM. 

store stork stork stok 

forca forke fork fi>k 

1205 geworht ptc twrohht wrought rot 

— wroht Ld. iwraht Jul. fwragte, fwrojt prt AllP. fwrojjt C3f. 
fwrogt GE. wro(u)ght CA— wroght Td. (root) Pr, Jn, EO. (o) 
Bch. (oo)Ld,Sh. 

sorg tserrghe sorrow sorou 

■oergendi Ep. — serr^henn vb 0. lor^e, Morwe, seorbful Lay, seoruwe 
(sorhe) AS. xor^e Ay. ■ora CM, sorwe Ch — (M>ro, aoroou, lorooua) G. 

morgen morwe(n) morrow morou 

o Ep. a VP. o, 6 WS. o, on merae Du. o, », mergenne, mame Bu. 
— to morjen, a, m (morwe) Lay. moreen Ay. morwe Ch, 

*morgenung morwenlng morning monii) 

(00) Ld. 
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- (burooo', G. (boni 



-, ort- Piut. orcgjrd, ordceard, o 



chard otJ«d 

(»)rd I IFiS— ofchierd L*g, 
ort Jat 



or-dftl 



ordftl 



ordsBl 



inlel Laai—Ck-^in/l. of^l. 



od^ 



thord 

— hoord:iTordCA— (aa) Pr. (h«rd) bfwd £0- l_oo) Id. Bck, Sk. 
J word tvrord word wad 

— o, eo. u Loy. o, u Oif-[au, n) Bl. (u, o) C, («! J». [im, •! i 
[*) Lrf, i(pA, Sh. 
ford ferd ford fi>d 

—aUo forj)— (nu) J«. (oo) trf, Sh. (ol Brf. 



bord Tbord 


board 


bod 


—bold : word CS-boonle Trf, (o 


u) Bt. (oo) G. 




Jskorpna tacorrcnenn 


flcorcb 


rtot/ 


■ shrivel up ' — alto scorolien. 






hoi Ell hol(e) 


hole 


boiU 


-hoi Lny- hole CA— (00) S™. 






20 hol9(E)n hoU 


hollj 


hoU 


}X>I f«l{lB) 


thole 


)«nU 


— rromjnr ■ fiUvicul*; 






seolu — 


ehoBl 


Joul 


stolen ptc stolen 


stolen 


Btonln 


fol& fole 


foal 


foul 


25 ool an col(e) 


coal 


koul 


■fdol tdlU 


duU 


d«l 


' fooliib '-U Eath., rrompl., Ch. 


iTM. onir^. 


Of did '001,0. 


Jbol bole 


bole 


tboul 


' trunk of tree,' 






swollen jito awollen 


swollen 


ewouin 


(Bootn) J.U 






enoU knol 


knoU 


tnonl 



h_ 



(nhoul) Cp. (nool, naul! EO. (nol) *A. 

1330 toll tol toll toul 

aUoUAa (oou 1 Sm. (00, eu) TV. (oii,ou)^0. (ou^ Be*, (ool Sk. 

bolla bolle bowl boul 

;oou; O. (DU)H'. {oiOCp. (ooLiUn. [onl iJO. Jo a) Bet (00) S*. 

bolster bolster bolster boulntor 

(«i) lA. 

woloen sn welkne welkin twvUdn 

jloud'— »B wolcne lA. wtejolcne pi Lay. walkjn AUP. w«lkn« 



(iK. welkna Ch. 



^^ 


FIE8T WOED-LIST. 


1 


fblo 


tfollo 


folic 


-tfoult 1 


((bolk, fook) C. (fooklJa. (fokl iff/.. 


^r.>ok) sh. ■ 


1235 holh Bb 


liolwa 11 dj 


hoUow 


holou H 


'hoU'-h6aia4jL,>y. holmPronp*. holgt Tif. hoU-e i,bo\iwh) a,. ^ 


fol^an 


tfollshen 


1 follow 


foiou m 


alio fylgwi— foUh (mper. 0. 


folien. n (foljien) 


Lay. uolBwen (folheril ■ 


JB. folwenC 


— (foiooo) a 


(foluul Pr. Jn 


(faala.-., fnloo) eom. /b. ■ 


molten [itc 


molten 


molten 


tmoultn J 


colt sn 


oolt 


colt 


koult ■ 


(o)BcA. ( 


^)Bh. 




1 


bolt, Bn 


bolt 


bolt 


boult ■ 


- - («.) Id. 






■ 


1240 Bcolde 


+«(h)ollde 


■hould 


Jud ■ 


— acolde, a Ld. 


iculde (mldO Lav. fchtilde ^ R, iUP, K <V, luCDd ■ 


Ifarlli. »chuld And. Eat. Kl. a bg US. nf pi prt ■culon. fo (ul ■ 


Ch. +0, a, . J-Jf. B «:eak: 


17. »ce«l— sliulde 


Td. fjunldl a. (Jould) H 


Pr. (Juuld}Cp. (JuudiJ 


,Btk. (/uuld,. 


•ud, n) L.f. aid) bh. ■ 


WOlde 


twoUde 


would 


wud H 


A VP, Da. 0, a 


if«,-o. a. (0 


law. 0. (.) AL 


. -t-mld. 1 JVorfA. 11,0 H 


fi£ wold<.:werefulde'6Ued'ire. u fl«(. 


fi, ■. wolde : h..ldB RIIC. ■ 


CS-wowld, 


•Id RVg. 


.rold(B) Td. (would) J«. (wonld) Pr. ■ 


(would) Cp. 


wuud) Jn. 




would.!. (wuqM, wuud. u) 


Ld. Cwaud) £al 


. (uuld)/V. (wad) Si. H 


molde 


molde 


mould 


mould H 


(00) Ld. 






■ 


Bold 


+Kold 


gold 


gould ■ 


goldH T.I 


(Koouldl 


(«.. a«; If. 


<.u;i'r (mi)/T,. (un) ■ 


£ti., 5A. (guulnniti) J*).. 






tfro>» 


fi^|»9 


IVotb 


fWj. 1 


(fro).} S. 








1J4S brojisn 


brof 


broth 


_^^| 


(0) Bth. 


«,)Si. 






moJ.],9 


moI.().)e 


moth 


m.)> ^H 


moht-A Dh., Rk. 


-tnoDg)«. mo 


3t« w.>;. 




hoge 


hose 


hOHS 


houfl ^^^^H 


rose 


rose 


rose 


^^^^H 


geloaod 


iloaed 


lost 


lOBt ^^^^H 


_ ~ (»; Cj,. 


0) BcA. SA. 




^^^B 


1250 noBU 


nOBB 


noBe 


nouz ^ 


-I1B0S8 (0) IflJ 


new A'ortA 


iTM. fow, e 


Boil. nivM! it/. H 


HBB-J-yrel 


noaebirl 


□OBtrU 


noBtni ■ 


noB^yliti utewenrd nnatsrle la 


i— no-elhirl (-f-ril) Ch. neiethirl Prompt. ^ 


Jmoal 


moB 


moss 


■ 


Ofimeos. 








droene 


droB(a)iie 


dross 


^m 


JkroM en 


oros 


croas 


krss ^^^^H 


-/^ff. 




_ 


1^ 
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tfrOHt 



Co) Q. (M) Cp. (01 B 

post post 

Cna)EO. (o)£cS. (« 

*tow tow 

lowUe ween) ' teitriaam ' WgL 

ta toff(«) 



ton 



(off of 

pry and odv — cpffo odr 0. of (o) prp CM—«S prp BFy. of oJr Td, 
(at, t^ prpG. (of) prp IT. (o) prp W. {ovj prp Bei, Sh- oT' 

tor toferr. ofrr over ouvsr 

(o) b;;, g. (oor) /«. 




oflsn §m toffne 


oven 




avn 


-elieirAmioven. 








♦hofel hovel 


hovel 




hovl 


[hv^d/EO. {hovViBeh. i} 


o.ii) sh. 






eoofel sf Bohovele 


ehovel 




;.vi 


(;iiiil)BI7. iSaaV Jn. 








tBOofettan Hchoven 


shove 




;.v 


atofa — 


Btove 




BtOUV 


Mofa 'balaeum' Cp—from Dutch g 


Wve [i.\ 






tgewefen pto weveii 


woven 




wouvn 


0O& cora 


cove 




koUT 


■chimbei'— fAf. 








clofu clove 


clove 




klouv 


clofen pto +clofeon 


cloven 




klouvn 




foxglove 




foxglav 


•of-fiiU offal 


offal 




ofl 


OIoSM 'diminution- (..fal) 


O. 






oft tofita 


often 




sih 


—often GE. fofta, often Cli — \o!U 


n) G. ^OTfb 


W. 




Jloft an +o lofft adv 


loft 




loft 


■dr.' Sloa'np.* Ofiljft— lifft- 


.ir'O. loft 


■oluiiun ' Frtrnpt. 


oroA oroft 


oroft 




tkroft 


on toim(o), o 
— on.oBeL-i. o{n) J«i., (7A. u 


Kl. 01 s. 




on 


)K)ime t))an(ii)e then Sen 

0. t. fill, te iir^'-lnnne Z,rf. finnne. e. f»l, fnno, t»n iaw- }-™n. 
(a) Jrt. tanne A'/. +f»n ->'<"^*- ffa'>(nel C£. benna AUP. +lli. 
^uj. thanne, tthui, -UheDiiea— dden/ZFjf. then I'lt. 


fwime +Jian(n) 
Bon VP. «on(nel Ihi. o, » B 
Lfl*. f^mnlf, Jwn AH, {wi.n 
U£-. Iran X^fP. then Aiid. th 


than 
«.-)»nrne) Id. 
>e A'c. ban North 


Van 
t.mn e. >m n 
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hwonne twhann(e) when when 

huo(e)mie, hoenDe Du. o, a, » J2a. » IWS — w(h)oiine, whsenne, 
w(h)enne (wane, wan) Lay. hwon(ne) (hwen) AB, huanne Ay, 
quen, whan North. quan(n)e, quan OE, fwhenne BBC. quen 
All P. when, whan Aud. whan, (e) Ch — (wen) better (when) Jn. 
(i) Mg. 
loo sn lok lock lok 

Booian sokyn soak souk 

1280 smooian smokien smoke smouk 

(00) Sm. (it smuuks) Sm{ ^ smSooe]^). 

tgespreoen ptc spoken spoken spoukn 



1281 



speken rare, 

ceooian 

— <iUo chekin. 
cnocian 

u. o WS. 

geoo sn 

fpoki 
* bag.* OE pohha. 

brocen ptc 

hooc 



ohoken 



ohoke 



knok(k)en knock 



tjocc 
poke 



yoke 
poke 



broken broken 

hoc (holly)hock 

rocc rokke rock 

Btanrocca (icopulorum) Aldhgl — alto roche,/r Fr. 



loco lok 
' lock of hair.' 

1290 BOCO sok 

smoc smok 

stocc stok 

flocc tfloco 

coco cok 

1295 coccel ookkel 

crooca orokke 
cloocian 



look 



t/ouk 

nok 

Jouk 
tpouk 

broukn 
holihok 
rok 

lok 



sock 


sok 


smock 


smok 


stock 


stok 


flock 


flok 


cock 


kok 



(oom)cockle kokl 
crock(ery) krokerl 



duck 



klak 



dock 

pox 

cough 



dok 

pots 

kof 



olokkin 
seo wamb clocce)> Leechd. 
docce dokke 

poccas pi pokkes 

1300 cohhettan oo(u)ghen 

(koouh) Sm. (kof) W. (koof ) Mg, Ld. (kof) Bch, Sh. 

oxa toze ox oks 

fox tfox fox fbks 

box box box boks 

* box/ * box-tree,' 

dohtor tdohhterr daughter dater 

— dohter, doater Xav. doubter (dohter)^/?. dorter ily. doghter Ncrih., 
TM. doaghter Ch. alio au.~do(a)ghter Td. Tdooxter) Q. (dafter) 
sofMtimu Bi. (dooftar) oco, Jn. (son) Ld — vg (daator). 
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i305boht6prt tbohhte bouslit bot 

— boughte CA— (hoxt, boonzt) Q. (boot) Cp. (boot, boot, bolt) /■. 
(o) Bch. (00) Ld, 8k. 



^hrogn 8n pi 


roun 


torn 


loa 


flogen ptc 


floW0II 


flown 


Hoon 


(oou) Q. 








togian 


ftojen ) 
(toggenj 


tog 


tec 



^wan-togen pio wantowen wanton 

wantonet Td, (woonton) Bck. (wonton) 8k, 

1310 trog tro(u)gh trouiph trof 

— trouCgh) P^<Mnp^— (trof) W. (troo) Jii. (troof) Ld. (tniO ^t 
Beh, 8k, 

boga bowe 



bow 



bou 



bo HFy, Sb, rayneboU Td. (boou) 8m, G. (boo) Cj», Ld. 



firogga 


firogge 


fiX)g 


frOff 


late; alway$ gg. 








dooga 


dogge 


dog 


doff 


Bosl 








otor 


oter 


otter 


otor 


1315 rotian 


trotenn 


rot 


rot 


hlot BD 


tlott 


lot 


lot 


]>rot6 


])rote 


throat 


)>rout 


gesnot 


anot 


anot 


anot 


aooten ptc 


shoten 


shot 


/ot 


gesoot 8U 


ahote 


ahot 


'bt 

1 


1320 flot 


flote 


(a)float 


flout 


on flot, ' afloat.' 








flotian 


flotien 


float 


flout 


very late. 








floterian 


floteren 


flutter 


flater 


mot sn 


mot 


mote 


mout 


cot sn 


cot 


cot 


kot 


1325 grot Bn 


grot 


groat 


tgrout 


* fragment * 


(00) EO, Ld. 






tpotian 


tbuttenn 


but 


bat 


jKfcU — aUo pu(t)ten, poten. 


/'rboter. 




botm 


botme 


bottom 


botem 


— aUo bo))em. 








aplott 


ap(l)ot 


spot 


apot 


dott- 


clotte 


clot 


klot 


'maasa.* 








1330 cnotta 


knotte 


knot 


not 


(nhot) Ld. 








dott 


— > 


dot 


dot 


'h««dofboU*£«edkf. 
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plot 


/ Plot(t) 
(blot 


plot 
blot 


plot 
blot 


ne plot ne ploh Leeehd, 






soden ptc 


Boden 


8odden(ed) 


sodn(d) 


god 


tgodd 


god 


god 


—gtn. Goddee Ck, 






1335 god-Bpell 


tgoddspell 


gospel 


gospl 


— gospel Alt, 


Ck, 






troden ptc 


troden 


trodden 


trodn 


bodian 


bodien 


bode 


bond 


bodig 


tbodij 


body 


bodi 


:oddi 


odde adj 


odd 


od 


' triADgle/ * odd number.' 






1340 codd 


cod 


ood 


kod 


open 


toi>enn 


open 


oupn 


hopa 


hope 


hope 


houp 


copor 


coper 


copper 


coper 


dropa 


drope 


drop 


drop 


— droppen vh North, etc. 






1345 Popig 


popi 


poppy 


popi 


hoppian 


hoppen 


hop 


hop 


loppestre 


lop8ter(e) 


lobster 


lobster 


Boppian 


8opi>e sb 


sop 


sop 


atoppian 


Btopi>en 


stop 


stop 


1350 Btrop 


— 


r (raBor)strop 
( strap 


strop 
strap 


vel arwi>^ (siruppuB) Wgl, 






&ttor-oopi>e 


copi>e 


cob(web) 


kobweb 


' spider.* 








oropp 


crop 


crop 


krop 


• cluster.' 








i^kroppa 


croppen 


crop 


krop 


* pick,' ' graie 


'—AR. 






topp 


top 


top 


top 



* summit,* ' top * ( » plaything). 



a. 



1355 rft Bf ro 

* struggle/ ' obstinacy.' 

sl& sf slo 

8W& i*swa 

eVP. a, 8B eW8, Du^ Su, 



roe 




rou 


throe 




])rou 


sloe 




slou 


so 




sou 


Ld, wb»-ie 


eUO 


'. Kw)*, 



(•») 
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Lay. swa, lo Jul. bCw^o Kt ■(w> CJH, swft, ao PC. ■(w> 
Bed. woAllP^Ck—miHrg. 

w& twa woe twou 

— woa (wo) Lay. wumme (bwI mS) Jul, 
1360 hw& t^rha who hu^r 

— hwoft (hwa) i4i7. qua North, quo GJ?. wo J?M#. (w)ho BBC, PPL 
huo Jy. who Ch—hw UVg. (whuu) Bll, G, Pr. (huQ) Cp, Jn. 

ft fb foe tfim 

^fr& tfira fro frou 

— fra prp Ld. 
nft tna no nou 

no VP, Du., Bm. no, na eWS. na IWS^ — ^na Ld. na, nao, nea, no Lay. 
no Jul. no, noa^lZ. nummora («nl miro) Best, no Wiei. nathelea 
(-n&>ylsi) C'A. 

g&n tflfaa go gou 

a/«o ganpm — also ganngenn 0. gan, gon, ^(e^ongen Lay. — ;go> G. 
(goo, guu) W. 

1365 t& sf to toe tou 

tw& ttwa two tuw 

neut. and fern. — twa men Ld. t^w)o GE. to (tao) BBC. to Pnmj4.^ 
(twuu) Bll. rtuu) G etc, Cp. (tvpins) My; (tvpens) Jni (twppini) 
Beh ; (tvpdni) Sh twopence — (tapant). 

d& sf do doe dou 

&r sf ore oar or 

h&r hor hoar hor 

1370 h&re-hfine horehune < > hound hor(h)aund 

r&rian roren roar ror 

l&r sf flare lore lor 

B&r eor sore sor 

8&rig tsarig sorry sort 

a, o Past — sari, x (o) Lay. seri, o GE. loory Ck. o/rom eorg. 

1375 m&re tmare more mor 

— oa ^i?— oa Td. (00) Sm, G. (mooar) EO. (moor) Sh. 

g&ra gore gore gor 

•comer' etc. 

gar-13ac garleek g^Uok gaalik 

b&r bor boar bor 

;^buur. Cp. 

h&l thai i'^^''^ ^'^'^ 

{ hale hell 

— fliale Ch; from North. ^holaome, whole Td. hoole Ck. v'whool' 
Hull, O. (hoolsum) wholeeome G. (haal) hale G. (hool'. If.. Jn. 
^hool, whool), ^holi) wholly Ld. (whool) Beh, Dr. (hod) Sh. 

1380 h&lig thalij holy houli 

—pi hall^he 0. 



FIRST WOED-LIST. 2^2^^ 

h&UgdAg haUdai hoUday hoUdi 

— haliday (o) Ch. haleday And, 

hAlgian fl^aUSlioiui hallow haalou 

m&l mol mole moid 

'mark/ 'stain.' 

gedfil Bn tdale dole doul 

tGgedftl ' distribatio ' — dole /em. in Lay. idol ' Mparation.' 

1385 p&l pol I>ole poul 

&]> ta]> oath ou]> 

16]> tla)> loath tlou)> 
(lo)») Bll. (lo>suni) loathaome 0. (lo» Ld, (o) BcA. (00) 5A. 

16]>ian lo]>ien loathe lout! 
(loo«) J?W, JW. {00) Bch,Sk, 

WT&]> wra]> wroth tTo]> 

—00 TKW., C^— 00 rd. (o) BU. (00) O.— (o)/ro«i wrath A^. 

1390 cl6]> tcla)> oloth klo]> 
(o) G. (o) Bch, (00) iS*. 

cl&]>a8 pi tcla}>es8 clothes klou(tS)B 

— tclosejpl 7*3r— (klootSed) p^ G^. (klooz) 3cA, Sft. 

^b&}>ir tba]>e both boii)> 

Ol^ bft, bSgen, bfttwS — baOe, beien Ld, alto ba, be33eim 0. b(e)otfo, 
botwo ili?— booth Ck, (bo)>) G. 

hAs ho8 hoarse hos 

— hooa, hoM Prompt., Wicl. — (hoora) 8m — the (r) U imitcUivet a» in 
Dutch heersch. 

Irfts ras raoe reis 

OE r&a — 86, e, ea, e Lay. ras North. — a from North. 

1395 &-rftB trds (a)ro6e (•)rouB 

]>fts pi ]x)8 those 60UB 

' these* — y& ' those/ ]>ifle ' these * 0. 
tm&se mose (tit)mou8e titmaus 

ftsoian tasskenn ask aask 

ac, hs, X W8. ha, xs, sc Bu. — axen Ld. axien, se Lay. askien, axien 
(easkien) AB. esse, prt esste RQL aisheet ON. askede K8. oksi, 
aksi Ay. aske iNorth., OE, And. faze (sk) CA— aish HVg. axe Td. 
ask et aks 8m. (se) Bch, 8h — vy (»x). 

Iftst last last laast 

also SB. ' track ' — also e. 

1400 gfist tgast ghost goust 
(00) Cp. (goosli) ' ghostly * Jn. (uu) EO. (00) Bch, 8h. 



a. 

&-wiht tohht aught tot 

owiht Bu. awuht, auht, aht W8 — also awihht 0. a(wi)ht, oht Lay. 
owiht^ out ^i2. foghi North., TM. osi AUP. agt i2<?Z, Jy. aught, 
ought Ch. 

Z 
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r&w sf 


rowe 


row 




a, »— 6a, e, 
feCA. 


(a\ AR. iraw North. nw»:< 




l&werce 


larke 


lark 




— Ch, Uueroc Hari. Urerok Gow^r. 




)>&wan 


thowin 


thaw 




— Prompt.— 


■hw Kt (?). 




1405 


]>r&wan 


])rowen 


throw 




'twist'— >r» 


9te Ay, 






8&wan 


tsawexm 


sow 




— zawe Ay,— 


-(•oou) G, 






Bftwol sf 


tsawle 


BOUl 




— zaule Ay.- 
(oou) Jn. 


--«)(w)l HVg, (oou) G. (ou, 0( 
(00) ^cA, 8h. 




Bl&W 


tslaw 


alow 




— tio m 


V. 






8C&W 


snou 


■now 




— snaw Ay. 






I4IO 


n&-wiht 


tnawihht 


naught 




nd-wiht 


tnohht 


not 



Prompt, 



Jnrou 

sou 

soul 
W, (00) />r. (oa)Cp. 

■lou 
anou 

not 

not 

norwi)ht VP. na(wu)ht) noht PoMt. no(wi)ht» nenilit Du. — noht^ a 
Ld. na(wi)ht, nawit, noht Lay, nowiht, nowt (nawt) AR, no^t 
RGl, nocht, a KS. na^t Jtf. xio3t CM, tnoght, fnott TM, fnoht 
GE, no3t, fnot -4//P. fnoht, f* iTaW. no(3)t IFwrf. fnoght (oa\ 
fnaught, nat (o) CA.—noughtl * naughty ' Ck. nott Td, (nooxt) G, 
(nooft) oecasionally Jn, (noot) Pr, (00) Ld, 

m&wan mowen mow mou 

— mawe Ay, 
or&wan crowen orow krou 

— crawe : niave ( — iiiaga) Harl. 
crawe crowe crow krou 

1 415 cn&wan tcnawenn know nou 

— knawe ^^. ciiRVfe AliP. know : Rchewe ^fi</. — kno HVg. (knoou), 
(^knoouD, knoon) ptc G. (^knou, 00) W, (nhoo) Cp, Ld. 

A . , „ f knoulechen acknowledge eknolidc 

cn&wlfican < *» o 

( knouleche knowledge nolidj 

— idso knoulage — kDOi,w)le(d}ge r6, th Td. (knooaledj^ G, (hnoledj) 
Ld, 

blawan blowen blow blou 

— blawe Ay, 

&-hwaB]>er to(|)e)rr cj or or 

a(w)))er — aUo o))))r 0. oww)?err pm 0. o(u)))er cj Ld, oJ)er cJ 
Lay., ARy Ay. ou[>er CM. or CM. ouj^er (eijwr) . . or 'either . . 
or'CA. 

na-hwaB{>er tnoww]>err nor nor 

nohwte^er, nou))er, na(w))>er eJFS — nou)>er Ld., Lay., AR. no(u^^r, 
nau|«r North. no^w))'er, nawder TM. naw)>er AJIP. nou^ A ud, 
nor PPl, CA— ne(the)r Td—see nsgjwr. 

T420 hl&f tlaf loaf louf 
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hlAlbrd tla&rrd lord lod 

— lauerd CM, laaerd, louerd, lord PC. fiord AllP, Aud. lo(ue)rd 
K8, Ihord Ay. lo(o)rd CA— (oo) 8m. (o) G. 

hl&f-mssae lannnaawe laminnB flames 

— Ld. lammeese Prompt. 

clftfire dovere clover klouver 

a, as. 

gr&f grove grove grouv 

chart. 

1425 dr&f prt fdraf drove drouv 

dr&fsf drove drove drouv 

pr&fost provost provost provest 



a, o. 



&n 



f&lL 



{ 



one 

a(n) e(n) 

— onne, a dai Ld. ann t&pe 0. oo(n), a(n) Ch. won empkat. And. — 
(w)one, wonnea pi Td. (con) O, IF, Cp. (wsbd) /n. (on, won 
Dyeh/e. (wien) ^cA. (wwi) JFV. (won) /8*. 

n&n fnan none nan 

— na(n) Ld. noon : stoon, no Ch. non : Johon il«42. — (00) G, IP. . 

1430 on &n fan to anon fenon 

— on an Ld. anoon : eueriohoon Ch — (senon, ensen) Jn. 

eall ftna fall &ne alone eloun 

— laier alone — (aloon) Q. 

*&nlio onli only ounli 

< uuique ' — oonli Ch. (oonli, oonloi) O. (oonli) Jn, 8h. (onli) Bch. 

nto p^g fnan ]>ing nothing na]>ii) 

— na)>ing Lap. noping Ch — (o) Bit, O — vg (nafin). 

ffine fttness once wans 

— anes Ld. ones (ea) AM. ones Best, enua Aud. f e, f o TJf— (oons) 
G. (wsens) Jn, Bch. (o) not (0), (wvns) Ld. (wons) 8h. 



1435 hftn sf 


hone 


hone 


houn 


* rock ' chart. 








ac&n prt 


fahan 


shone 


Jon 


(«) W. 








at&n 


fstan 


stone 


stoun 


gegftn ptc 


fgan 


gone 


gon, gon 


(00) G. 


{o)Ld. 






gr&nian 


gronien 


groan 


groun 


1440 dr&n 


drane 


drone 


droun 


— Prompt, etc. 


noo. 






bftn 


bon 


bone 


boun 


h&m 


fham 


home 


hoiun 


Ifim 


lom 


loam 


loum 


hw&m dat. 


fwhamm 


whom 


huw(m) 



m eW8, VP, Du., Bu. a/TT^— wham (warn), wh»m Xoy. hwm AS. 

Z 7, 




' riding '—nd \orti, 
l*d if tlade 



ic(e)&daii tshBdena 



J-i 
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wftd 


wod 


woad 


woud 


1470 g&d sf 


gode 


goad 


goud 


t&dige 


tode 


toad 


toud 


— tadde AR. 








b&d 


abod 


abode 


eboud 


' waiting.' 








br&d 


tbrad 


broad 


brod 



(00) Sm, Q. (00) Cp, EO, (00) Bch. (00) 8h. 

r&p trap rope roup 

1475 sftpe Bope Boap soup 

sw&pan Bwoi>en sweep bw^Ip 

prt sweop. aswopen ptc Bu. — iiB, CA. prf 8w5p— (ii) Bll. 
grftpian gropen grope group 
p&pa pope pope poup 
pop EYg. 



A. 

bS tasB sea bU 
(Bee) G. (aii) IF. (see) Cp, 

1480 &r t&r ere teer 

— ftr adv 0. ear Ld, er, ar (are) Lay, i*er, ar adv ROl. fare 
North., TM. er HarU or(e) Aud, er (or) CA— yer Td, (eer) &, 
{eev) Cp, (iir) EO, Sh. 

r&ran reren rear rier 

tskfir Bkere eheer Jier 

'pure.' O^Bcir — a/-«o s(c)here. Bh/rom OE. 

hfilan thflelexm heal hUl 

(ee) BU, 

thslo hel}> health help 

— hsle 0, Lay. hele Ch, heele Prompt, hel]>e Lay,, Ay., QE, Prompt, 

— (ee) O. 

1485 d&l tdel deal dJiil 

— del| todeled, dseleth Ld, dalenn vh 0. 
|)>rfil })ral thrall t)>rol 

})r«ll nom, yrtel OE, from Scand. — )>rel Lay,, AB, Ay, pi Jnralles 
Lay., >reUe8 AB, }>ral North., ^BBC, thral : al Ch, 

file tillo each ijt/ 

J, oe VP. not in Dn,, Bu. — elc, s Ld. elo(h), elch, ale, alch, ulc, 
sch (ech) Lay, euch Jul, ilch AB, ilk North,, GE, ilk, ich TM, 
uch ilttP, Harl„Aud, ech ily.. CA— (eetj) (?. (iidg) id. 

h&)> he}> heath hij}> 

hfi)>en thfld]>enn heathen hUCen 

Bcfi)>Bf(?) tBha]>e Bheath |U}> 

s, ea, e /TF29. 
1490 wr&)> sf (?) wTe]>e wreath rU}> 
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wraK)')o 



r»}i^ O. (rooji' EO. Sh. 



+TOj> 



ajiiftn-clotOT nnrf c1pt«n IB JUB, clnd.;e) Cif. ded : led prt JfF. 



]>?-lie8-)>e 



ML pf 'pnimiBeB' 






1093— £(iji. biiiale AB, Ch. behecU J;. 



lest 



lest 



E Lai/, leste {e»i AR. lost ^UP, B^arf,, 

I : peo CA— neverthelem Trf. 

1 tease ttja 



ir.w. 



e Jfu.— lei 
]a^t, e And. iintbelce 
495 tfisan 

' tnrpo ' — o?<o al. 

IfisBa flasse less les 

B ri". 8 i?i(.— liBSM (al £(Fj(. «,e>^R. Une ; -none OAT. o tA'ur'A . 
triW, fGE. Ay. a 5m, ,iWP, iAud. +0. +» CA. 
flfiBO tflssh, flessh fleah flej* 

s VP—Bkw Lay. flesoh Ju/. flewlu, vlnKha, flech* (flench, *e»> JB. 
Sena, Heii ifom. lletKce AS. tilesse vlv. fleia. flesse : lew; CM. 
flflV»e:UkneB, flevB : nuys adj MB. fleie'OE. fleiah Hart, ttacb 
AilF. flaiaoh irir/. flraah [ei) t'A— flesaihiB Ti/. 

Ifiet i-lffiBt least lijat 

lo,i»eat Dxi. lie»ert ««.— U'.ilat ; tielilst .VortA. leeat CA — (ee~ G. 

Ifieton tlasHtaiu last laast 

■perfbrtn' — le. a irf. ea, e i/uZ. Ay. a A'ort/i. +e QE. 

500 wrftstan wreateTi wroBt treat 

(hre»tl Ld. 

WTfiBtUan wrsstlan wrestle real 

IWS alto wnexlUn, wraxlian— re Lag. e A'ai*.. QE. a A/i, /"A— 

(wreatl) BU. (ceall Jn, 5fA, SJ. 

mAat tmaat, s moat moust 

■llmaast 0. a Lnii. ea, e /u/. e Jii, fiOi, Jj.. 



fe. +n -fli)C. +me™t CA— ntmoost H. 
"' (o) BcA, (oo> SA— iftUuMt). 
ghastly gaoBtli 




Hurl, a North. 
(,oo) Cp, WJtfff. (uu) . 
gffiatUo gastll 

rnrin— (gaJi) /ii. 
Ifiwed tirawedd lawd I(j)uwd 

'!ar{mam'— lawed Lrf. le-nede (e^) Jul. Ian(o)d WortA. iogeie GS. 
lewd rj/. leud Frampl. lewed Ct— (en) G, JV. 

505 tal«w)i 8lou])e sloth slou]) 

slaw <nij -HlauBe Znii, ElouhSa ^i7, «le(alu>e Ay. >leuthe Ha./. 



CA— slewlh r,?. 


alanthe : Irawthe rjf. 


slouthe : ttnulh 


efre +»fro 


ever 


evar 


—oner Ld. ffifer, e(a)uer C 
—(over) G. 


BDerc) L«i,. awre, ene 


TflT. eiiere CA 


•fttro-ftlo Bverioh 

— »uric, fflureum wile Zrf. 


every 


evrl 



euch Knlk. 
North., TM. 
.yr»l) O. 
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Ififlm leven leave Ujv 

leving H Vg. 

l&fde prt tlefedd ptc left left 

— Iseuede Tjd. laefde, a, (e) Lay. leafde Jul. leaved pte AR. lefk 

North., fHBC. flefte, laft : ahaft TM. lefte, a, ylaft : craft C%— leeft 

prt Til. 

1510 ndf^ txu^e never never 

— nefra, neure Ld. neauere Kath. never AR. neure Ay. neaer 
North, nawre TM. ner IJarl. 

hlfifdige tlaffdi; lady leidi 

a VP — le;a^fdi Jul. lauedi, leuedi KS. Iheuedi Ay. leuedi (e, a) CM. 
lefdi MB. leuedi, ledi I/ar/. ladi CA. 

Anig tanij any eni 

— ani, teni Ijd. seni, lei, ci Lay. e(a)iii (ei) Jul. oni Prod, eny Ay. 
any North, ani GA'. eny ITarl. ane iiucf. ony Wicl. any, feny 
(o) CA— eny Td. ani O. (») BcA, Sh. 

hlAne lene lean l^n 

— Ihone Ay. 

l&n sf lone loan loun 

to lane Suff. chart, lanenang Wgl. generally Isn. 

15 1 5 lAnan tlenenn lend lend 

— e Lay. ea Kath. lenen Ch. leendin it^ Prompt. 

USned ptc tlenedd lent lent 

—lent CM, PPl. 

mdnan tmenenn mean m^jn 

' mean ' — also maenen. 

m&nan menenn moan moun 

' complain * — s, e Lay. ea Kath. menen vb, mone $h AR. manen min 
nion Prisoner's Prayer, monen GE. 

mSned ptc mened meant ment 

1520 gemSne timsn mean m^n 

' common.' shst gemftna — imsene, o Lay. inieane Jul. 

clSne tolene clean klijn 

clane orfr— clsennene, clennlike 0. le (ea), clane (ea) adv Lay. ea AR. 
e, ie Ay. 

wrdnna wrenne wren ren 

wema Cp. wrenna Wgl — wranne : monne ON. 
oldnsian tclenneenn cleanse klenii 

clasnian VP.^^ KS, North., Ch. a ^urf.— (ii) Bch. (e^ Sh. (kliinll) 
cleanly Bch, Sh — i^klenli). 

f emmet temit 

ant aant 

— RGl. amote Ay. am(p)te Wicl. also emote, emete, ematte, eramotte, 
ante — (sent) ant, (seoent) aunt Ld. (sent) Beh, Sh. 

1525 dmet(t)ig empti empty emtl 

'unoccupied* — empti AR. emti Ay. amti RGl^empii) G. 
gl&m glem gleam gUjm 

rAcan reohen reach r^tj 

— reche North., -fTM. 



fimette amete < 









^ 


^™^ fc^» 




/aaM* 


^^J 








^^1 


'^V •■ S-*. 








IfcM 


*««A^H 


^^* 


■•f ^^H 


-Am^— *Ae.fec 


•*»J^ 






«sa*M>^ 


MMkaK 


l^H^ 


Haf^^l 


■fttofrt 


-raiAtec 


**^^ 




^^g ~^».mtU. 






l-v^ U^^^^l 








mT^o^^H 




lir il«. '^mm 


E «- ^^ 




V ^ 


m^m 


■ft^ 


Mmv ^^^^I 




«i^ 


MLl, 


^^^^^H 


•■■«grir •-»*»• 






^^^^H 


l^t^m 


■9* 


--■■jfc 


^^^^1 


mi. fr- 


IB a^ .aw. 


— ^ :-»;«. ^^W 


fSJS«^' 


taia 




u « 


«r. «». u. 


f*™- <»-*« BTg. fc^» KL ta.; jy. j^ g 


"** 


«M 


d^ 


».. I 








1 


•«*— J^ 


-hig^vr 


rtltw 


■«W.»)W 1 


U •*- *«>-L «!>- »—•*». . 


:*: X«v. aSn^ .4K. .1^^: ^ J. ■ 


^H ,,*«3C*«L 


>jA<T rjt 


«Tl<r H«rt— '•• 


e-. (^<£ ■ 


^K 


i^ s £o, a « art. #>, 




^P •»ftch— h* 


tnaw^.>Mr 


neitbcr 


autbr 1 


^r ---ih«ct 


'«i.« e, :« 


•C-L [«..../•. 


!-:«>■ W" ■ 


r ■■«<*. s. 




feMo 


fhata 


kMt 


I4it I 


.540 >«* •" 


tMU 


MM 


«it 1 


>; w. 






■ 


, nr*Ui> 


nntMi 


sweet 


«r« 1 


1 Brt> *-•-*» *0. niAJfL 


-<-; s«. ;.^ Ba: ;«) c,. (.rt) ■ 


1 hwftf 


-twhsta 


iriisat 


wWIt 


■pKtoprt 


■p«tU 


■PU 


■wt 








flHt 


tfatt 


aa. 


IM 


»FP. 








iC4g iMma 


■tledeim 


lead 


Uj<l 


" " _W. r,.fc 


,reo,L«,. (. 


;u/.— ledingUFj. 


«e: rrt. Pr. 


hiador *f 


laddre 


l&dder 


lador 


\Mr»AII. aE 


Ihoildre XjF. k 


ROf. 






■predan 


spread 


■prad 


«,f>. ( 


; 0. 






lM(Uprt 


tlBddo 


led 


led 


_. U. ■. u 


l.i ill/, efc 'B 


AB. o+A'or(A..+J!f 


^, OE. M : b«l 


1 Ud:h«dB/iC. ^Hnrl.Jud 
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sprfidde prt tspredd ptc spread Bpred 

— ^a Lay. ea (e) AR. e fyorth.y fSBC. a Aud. npradde : hadde Ch 
— spreed Td, 

1550 gemeedd ptc mad mad msd 

gemiedid Cp — madd : radd ( « 0/ hrsdd) CM, medde : ledde prt MH, 
m&d : glad RBC. 

bfldddel badde bad bad 

' hermaphrodite.' 



& (e). 

g& (d) tja yea Uel 

gea TTiS^. gee^gseDu. ga Ru. — ^esLKath. ^e, ^ui AR. gia(jaa):saA 
CM. ya Prompt. — (ee) Sb, (^jee, jii, ii) Jn. (joo) ruttie Cp, (jii) 
EO, LtJ. (jee) Bch, Sh. 

drende (d) termde errand erend 

— semde, erCe'lnde, arunde (ea) Jjny. ei-and North, erand, arand TM, 
erd(e)ne OE. arende, emde AUP, 

h&T (e) thfldr hair heer 

her Du., Ru. — he(a> Kath. fhare North, hor : sor, her : ]>er ITv. fhore, 
thare TM. here AUP, heer Wicl., iCh—ee Td, (heer) 3U, (ee) 
Cp. 

1555 P^^ (d) t)>»r(e) there t$eer 

e VPf Du. SB Ru. 86, a IWS — j/asr, ea, e, a, Jwre €tc Ld^ Lay. 
))e(a)r Kath. yer{e) AR^ Ay. t)?ere ROl. J)are : fare xh ON, ^(e) 
North. +Cer, Cor OE. fe. fo, fa RBC, TM. +))cre AUP. jwre : 
more, a, e Harl. thore : lore sh, e il ud, — (ee, aa) Sm. 

w&ron (d) prt twcdrenn were weer 

e VP, I)u.f Ru. rarely ee in D«., Rn. — waeron, we(a)reii, a Ld. 
we(o)ren, a Lay. weren AR. e, a KS. e Ay. fwire, +war(e) 
North, te, tail//P. fo. e GJET. fo,ieTM, fa, te B5C— (weer) 
(?, C;;. /n, EO. (e) ^cA, -SA. 

hwfir (d) thwflsr where wheer 

e VPf Du, e i?u. se, a ZFIS>— nowwhar 0. hw(e)ar, hwere Ld, 
whser, e, iwere (ware) Lay. a, (e) AR. e Ay, quar(e) North, quor, e 
GE. quere ^//P. fa, to, e TM. t*. t« iJBC— hwier HVg, 

(wheer) G. 

f&T (d) tfier fear fier 

• danger '—offtered M. offearen, fe(o)rlich /«/.— feare vb, fearful Td, 
(feer) O. (fiir) Cp. 

g&T (e) tjer, e year Jier • 

gear W8, e Du, — gear, gser Ld. ger Lay. geare da<. Proc/. gier 
(yeire) C3f— (ii) iS'6. P«, Bt. (jeer) G. (jiir; Pr. 

1 560 bfir (d) Bf tbfldre bier bier 

ee Du. e Ru. (ii) Sb. 



»1 (e) el eel 


«1 


gesSlig (d) tselij silly 


8iU 


* beatus * — sele Aud. tely (ee) Ch. 




mAl (d) tmel meal 


mU 



5^6 implie$ (miil). 
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brA)>(*«) bre)> bmith bre]> 

— bre9 (ea) AR. breeth (e) : beoth C%--(e) BU. 

1565 *brfi}>an bre]>en breathe br^V 

(ee) O. 

^hwftsan (*d) wheaen wheeae irima 

hweo8 prt JBfcH, 

oAee (d) cheae oheeee tj^ii 

J IVrS—m, eo iW. tsifl 56. 

blS8t(«) blast blast blaast 

— «e hati. 6 Ay. a £e*<., \GE, trjf— (mb) Cj9. (e) ^dk, Sk. 

m&w (d) meaw Bea(xnew) tx^Juw 

e £))., ea Cp. » Tl'5 — mowe Prompt. 
1570 fifen (e) tefenn even(inff) Uvnix| 

efern Du,, efen jBu. efenung jE/eH — euen Lay, — (iivnii)') O, 

lAce (3) tlflBohe leech liitj 

— « AS—iii, ee) Sm. 

spr&o (s) tspAohe speech sp^tj 

spiec /Tf^iS. Bpreo Du.y Su. — spnece obi caae Ld. speche (e) AIL 
Bpeke, Bpeche : meke adj Hv — (ii) Bll, 

I'wSgf (s) wawe wave welv 

— wage {Lay.\ Ay, wawe AllP, Wid,, Ch, wawgbe TM. i^fl of 
wagian {ME wawien) — 11^ 0/ wafian. wave Td, waw 8b. 

hw&g (*d) whei whey whel 

1575 ex&e (S) grei gray, grey grel 

graye, grey Td. (eei) Pg. (ee) Pr, Ld. 

At prt (d) t6t ate eit, et 

— eet : feet Ch. 
Ifitan (e) tUbtenn, d let let 

— latenn 'behave' 0; J lata, m, e Ld. e Lay. e (eo) AR. a (a, e) 
CM. leete : strete Mil. loten : bihoten GE. o AllP. leete : heete 

( = hccte), imper. leet, lat (e) Ch—Ui{t\ lat Td. («) barhare Cp. 

strfit (d) sf tstrfldte street strQt 

— Stretford Ld (straBtfpd, strsefad) Stratford etc, Straflford. 

wat (e) weet wet wet 

— e Lay., AR. wate PC. weytt TM. 
i58oindte(d) tmete(like) meet tmUt 

• moderate * met HVg. (ii) O. 

blStan (S) tblatenn bleat biyt 

rfid (e) traed rede tryd 

'advice*— ». e Ld. alto raj) 0; 01 ra}>. a (ea) Lay. e (ea) AR. 
rathe r6 : ba[>e * both' Hr. frede TAf. 

rfidan (§) trsBdenn, 6 read r^d 

e Rit. an i?«.— » Lff. redd ptc 0.— (ee) non (ii) G. (ee) IT. (ii) 

rSdels (*d) redels riddle ridl 

— al-ao i — redle* pi Td. 
I585j>r«d(s) )>red thread ]>red 

— 86 Lay. — (ee) Sm. 
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BAd(6) tsed seed syd 

n&dre(s) tneddre adder asder 

iMed(d)re IWS—nBdre Ld. neddre AR, Best., GE. neder (dd) CM. 
eddre Ay., Wicl. edder TM. naddre Ch, 

n&dl($) tnedle needle xi^dl 

nsetSl Ep.^ nethl Cp — nelde AR. 

.V Jmede mead tmyd 

^ ( medwe meadow medou 

' meadow/ gen. medwe — medewe dai. Ixiy. medewe Prompt, mode 
Ch. 

1590 grfidig(d) tgredi^ greedy gr^di 

(ii) Q. 

d£d (e) sf tdede deed dijd 

— dsdbote 0. se, e Ld, dede AR — did BVg. 

on-drSdan (d) tdrsBdenn, e dread dred 

e Dtt., Ru. — e, (e) AR. ptc dredd 0. prt fdredde, t» Ch — (ee) 6m, 

blSdre(d) bladdre bladder bladder 

blKd(d)re / IT^T— bleddre AR, a Ch. 

rSdde prt (§) tredd ptc read red 

— geredd Ld, a Lay. e North, a [Harl,, Ch — reed Td. (e) 
Sm, G. 

1595 Bl&pan (e) t8l8Bi>ezm sleep slUp 

se, a WS—tUBsp eh, slepen Ld, nimp, a, e j6 0. Bl»pen, eo, e, (e) 
Lay. 

BcSp(e) tehep sheep J)jp 

ea WS. i Du. e, io Ru. — scheap, e (64) Lay. ichep AR. vep Ay. 
scepe : kepe vh Citf— (ii) Sh, Sm etc. 

sc&p-hirde (d) sheepherde shepherd Jeped 

Bcheepherd Ck. ( Jepherd) G, 

wfipen(e) fwflBpenn weapon wepen 

— wapen, we(a)pxien pi (wepne) Lay. wopen, e GE. 01 vSpn — 
(wiipn) EO, Ld, Bch. (wepn) Sh. 

sldpte prt (fi) tsleppte slept slept 



e (dd). 

1600 h5 the he 14J 

— (h)e (heo) Lay. heo Ilom. he, ba KS. he, ha, hi Ay. — (hii) G, 

}>d t]>e thee ttSU 

wfi twe we wlj 

wi HVg. (wii) Pr, Cp etc. 

md tme me tnij 

(mii) Pr. (mee) Cp, Mg, Jn. 

gS tge ye 1jiJ 

—ye, hye KS. 
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^^H 1605 hir th«r(e) here 


hiar 




^^^M — liorrbifbrenn 0. her(.c) lay. herfen : Ham. +lie 


re HGI, SBC. hin, 




^^H h.ver Ay.—',hiit. hear) Bit. ^biiar) G. 






^^^m gehSran therenn hear 


hi»r 




^^1 ie, i IWS. y IWS-haren (u) Lap. u ttCA. e. [a 


PP/. ien. bym, 




^^^H hiere JV' haratov (= horest h°) ^Jf—heue r<j. (beer, hiir) R. ■ 




^^H (biir) Wetc. 


I 




^^^M aMran tBterenn steer 


Btl« 1 




^^1 y 


] 




^^^1 wcarjg werl weary 


vriari 1 




^^H wiriflTs- (wwH, ii) B(. (weMi)G. (wen 


Pr. (wnri;., (i«ri^ 1 




^^^1 bnrbnr< Qi. 


1 




^^H brer(e) tbrereas pi briar 


braisr 1 




^^^1 biere:tiuuiere,brBreB:gerefli'drMa'lf;A. brere ■ chere TiW— biytw Trf. | 




^H 1610 blgre bler(eyad) blear(eyed) 


bUaraid 




^H blerie = bl«cige'bIei«-ejed\t;ir*aW.-(bUir)Pr« 






^^^1 ., f fherrcnenn hearken 
^H 1 herklen hark 










haak 




^^1 — berk3>ii,harkeD; harkeio'prr. ^jV. berk ien Fori 


. herk imprr : twrk 




^^m RBC. berkiD i>romp/. berken CA— 'beerkn, 


>! Bl. (hu-ku C. 




^H iliBrkn) Jtftf. (h^rkiOEO. (hffiKrka) ft*, SA. 






^^f gaherde pit +he(o)rrda heard 


heed 




1 y ;»B— herde, a. i (t.) Lay. a RGl. e (u) PPl. 


yh(y)«d At. e, » 




North. +. rw— herde, > Td. (»») 0. (ee, 


«} Bt («) Pr dc 




(e) J«. (ii) W-(hi3d) tj,. 






h61a hele heel 


hiii 




etSle Btel ateel 


•t«l 




y IWF. 






161 5 fielao CBlen feel 


B3I 




(ii) G. 






Jfelagi feXawe fellow 


felon 




— feolaho (fwlohMbipe) Jh?. fe(o11»we .Ifl. veUj 


Ag. fcUglw JtfortV 




felageGE felnwea :dawM BfiC. felo-a TJlf, 


Wicl. fel.we:ih»« 




CA— (feloou) G, 






tcej) pi tej> teeth 


tijj) 




brce}>er dsi. ibrejire pi brethren 


tbrotSrin 










brcBren^n. bre\mr NorlA. breSere GE. brelhft T«. britbnwi, ■ 




e W7«J. hreelheredB fA— [breBren) ou/ \brei5eni 


; G. 




goes pi ges geeae 


earn 




gywe Trf. 






1620 bresan brtuen bruiBa 


bruws 




y /IP^— bririn. Frompl. u (0) Ch. bremed 


ptc TM-bKKd ra- 




bro.is«if*. {\n)Jii. i,V<i)L>l. 






wceete tweaate woate 


welst 




'desert'— wcsteLnv, WB8t;ma8t CW-'aa! 0. 






gercefa reve reeve 


ryv 




U -p«SSf« 0. from Scand. greiS- 







L 
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/.rif ^J 


— BohirrevB : ileva Moral OJc-^{v) L-l. 


^H 


gelSfan tlefenn believe 


^^B 


beljfan ^/oH— bllevea Lay. biltfJe Jul.— {ii) G 




1625 slef Bleve aleeve 


^1 


a;*o slefa ('). jm'.s'. 




)ief)i Ef )}ef))e Uioft 


>.ft ^1 


y m'S-eo lojf,, ja. uflW. ia^j). tefU GB 


tbefto ^^^H 


Mng ptt thong hung 


^^M 


-«Lor. oJVarti. e. ee(y,o)CA. 




gasfine adj taene 1 
geiewen ptc iaeshenii / 


.. ^ 


gBAVDe lued ai pic in Du, and Hit. : gesarnK, e 


dZ'o Ru. 7 IW8. 


gesawen WS. gesegen FP-sen pfr JfoWA,. ««(. 


AUP. .eyne,«yna: J 


ey-EH 'eyes' JuJ. aejn KVc(. yBL'jn:«yeyn, aa^n: fayn C7i~(i) i^n. ■ 


BCene +Bhene eheen 


^'^ ^H 


(i;e, J, 00, io— o/io acone 0. «!(B)oiie (a) lay. 


^H 


1630 wcenan -fwenenn ween 


tnrijn ^^H 


(,ii) s>». 


^^^^M 


coene tkene keea 


^M 


cw^n Rf towen queen 


kwtia ^^H 


— u/« cworiB— ItwiD M'^. |ii; G, Bch, Sh. 


^^^1 


grceno Tg^n.o £p?Geu 


ertjn 1 


(ii)G. 




t«n -ttfino, tean ten 


ten ' ■ 


y lWS—ten(n) Ld. tenl,e) Lay., AE. ten Ay. 


tgenimen OE. ten: 


me„ m-l}) Mg. 




1635 -tene t-tene -teen 


-tyn 


jlWS (Jiirlin, trirtiio) G. 




gesceman tsemenn Beam 


•dm 


'recrndle;' Oi" Bffiiuft ■ te(it'—i,bisiimi G. 




teman ttnmenn teem 


tijm 


y/lFS— .-ylo/Wanurfi.?. tiMmen Rati SI. lemaii ' prepare ' toy. || 


dcemaji tdemenn ■ deem 


■mm 


(ii> a. 


J 


'brwmol brembel bramble 


brasmbl ■ 


e, y-brjmbll, hiemual Prompt b™«ibi]. i Wicl. 


-(•) _^M 


1640 fioan tekeon eke 


uk ^H 


ilWS (iik)C. (eak)/-. 


^H 


rto rek wek 


rijk ^H 


smcan taekenn s«ek 


.)» 1 


— aechen, m Lay. Kchen JE. Kche. be zfk^ 


Ay. Bak .Vor(A. ch 


HarL.AllP.Aud. k'.ch^ PPl. k. Wid. t»lf,'+Heehe CA. || 




blaytj 


— ch Laa., Att, Kb'. Au. bespkefi, bij«cbe> KS. 


k .Worth.. iKBC. oh 


Earl., AUP, iAud. -f-ch, +k Ch- 




bSoe bMha beeoh 


bOtf ^1 
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i iir.S— lueoiueii Lay. beUe : SoieUc CI. bekaia. bckin 'Bonn' ^H 




/>ro«p(. ^H 


^ 


— bmkeTJf. brech, brek ■ braccw' Promrf.— (btiitr «■.. (*ritf-)C. ^H 
hehJuEif h«iKht« haight luit ^| 


^ 


p 


UK'S— hcjIwJy. ke^rtJtfff. l>evlilc:r»B)>t«i«£0C. hnUiDnfat ^| 
(haet) £0, Bet iT.^t) S*. f~ »" . r-. ^ 




nShBt tnesat next nakst \^ 




ylWR aalVP.Du. nmhrt.i Bu.— nei!* Zap. niiteii Jy. ncM&U* 1 




J^. n<«t:prfeit A'or(A„GE ntat +KBC, i?«rf. 1 




•ega)) eit eyot rft j. 




W/i lgg»t', l8eo).-«il Lay. «t.fr(«. -ehf, •egj. (ep nht/r«i. g-ajij. 1 


■ 650 gg-Iand iUnd iaUnd oiland U 




I / ire. «aond rP— eitlond (ilond) Loy. mloiul Bat. Jk 




h6g hel ha,y het ^H 




{ 1 W8 {he\) Bll. (hu) G. (bet; Cp. ^H 




Ugetu fif leit lightning laJtmi) ^| 




i MI'S— Luff., .JR. ai Jy. leiten rb, fonf^nd «,. UhhteDQ 'iUomia^* ^H 
Uhtnen ' nhiDB." lightniogB ' falgur ' i*romp(,— ■ laUtniq; 0. ^H 




iBlug tBleh 8I7 Blai ^1 




-slay :nej 'near' B*,7. sleje p( ^y. deghe : deghe ; = devj.l C Jt ^H 
■ly^^. sleej, ilij ll'.VI. ■1)': hertel; CA. ^H 




wrcegan twre5(h)enii (be)wray tbirei ^H 




— wreien^R, Cft. wraie Jy, oJw wrie. ^1 


1^55 


tSgan teien tie tai ^H 




i m'S— teieo (tijB) Lay. leien .i*. T^ 








dfigon deyen dye dol 1 




MWS-Ch. dyjaPi-ompt. " 1 




ta.&gpai Blelhte' ' elelght fslolt L 




fi«C. ri.:ighte : eighla. Klyghte : myghla CA— L»i) Lrf. (Jait) Bo*. 




letprt +Wt let lot 






-le(o)tId. U{.)tteL<.y. letted, leat Jf ora, OE l>et:f.et«. 




i66< 


sweets tsw6t(e) sweet ewyt 
■oete Bhete sheet Hit 

yiire. 

feet pi tf^t tbet fijt 1 
- - (ii) G. 1 






mcetan meten meet mjjt U 


r 


gr»tan tgretana graet srlit D 
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1665 



1670 



1675 



bdtel 

•malleus.' jlWS 


betel 


beetle 


bUtl 


gemcette prt 

*liGBdan 
hedan. 


mette 
heden 


met 
heed 


met 
htid 


Btceda 


Btede 


steed 


tstyd 


8I>0Bd sf 

• wealth.' 


taped 


speed 


sp^d 


fcedan tfedenn fbed 
ffiding HVg. 

n§d sf tnede need 
ie eW8, y, ea» eo Z ff A^iieod(e) Lay, nede, 
neadeTd. (ii) 0, Cp. 

mdd sf tmede meed 


ftfd 

nUd 
neod AB, njede Ay, — 

tmyd 


orddft 


orede 


creed 


krJlid 


^brcedan 

e (ii) G. 
*bloBdan 


breden 
bleden 


breed 
bleed 


bryd 
blUd 


spcedde prt 
fcBdde prt 


Bpedde 
tfedde 


sped 


taped 
fed 


blcBdde prt 


bledde 


bled 


bled 


blcbdsian 


tbletteenn 


bless 


bles 



1680 



1685 



bledmAn VP, bl(o)edsia Du, bl(o)ei8ian Eu, bledsian, bletsian W8. 
geblitBail eKt — ^bletcsd Ld. aiao blettcedd 0, bletaeigen Lay. 
blescien AB, bliseed Ay. bliased, bliscid North, t^^yvt ptc TM. 
blieced GE. eblestibest Aud. blis8e:kiMe, blesse : coraednewe Ch. 
infi of bliss — blessynge, y Td. 

stdpel stepel steeple atiljpl 

y IW8. 

*atrepaii strepen strip strip 

y — u Jtd. e Ay. e (ee, i) Ch — stripped Td. 
wcepan twepenn weep w^p 

^ccepan tkepenn ^ keep k^p 

e. 

td§pe depe depth dep]> 

y lW8-^h. depthe Wid. 
*cGBpte tkeppte kept kept 

e. 



6a. 

flea(h)8f fle flea fUy 

- - (ii) W. 

I>ea i>eook pea(oook) p^kok 

Grtin. generally pawa — Ay. e (o) Ch — (poukok) Pocock. 

dar an er(e) ear ier 

< spica.' eher Dm. ehber £11.— eares pi AR, GB. yere Ay, 



^^^B 353 nisTOBY or e.vglish sounds. ^H 


^^^1 6are 


tar« 


ear 


m 


^^H _yere Ay.—{eet) 0. (eer. iir) Bt. 


.lir-igl Ci-. 


■ 


^^^H 1690 eSajrlan 


seren 


sear 


t<il«r ■ 


^^B 






V 


^^^^h nfiftT cp 


tner 


near 


nior ^ 


^^B -noor Lay, J^ 


nere-.Ure vh CM 


nera -.hen adr. du- : war adj TM 


^^^H neer (Here) Ch—iaWt, S.„. ^nee 


, nierj G. (niir) W rie. 


^^H BAara 


sore 


yore 


flor J 


^^^m iuB Ru.— 3(B)ars Xoj,., ^JI. foure 


CA. 


J 


^^^1 


HSBF 


tear 


tiar ■ 


^^H tearKP. ta>r. 


toher Du. (ii 


Cp. 


■ 


^^M laaSoT 


— 


lather 


l«iS>r ■ 


^^^1 le:iBor«';rt TFji; 


-le[iereJe k iwule Lci/. liBerede 


Salh. 


^^H 1G95 d§a)> 


tdasXJ)) 


death 


d.), 


^^H — ded North. 


dei.tt)d:forbe»d GE 


tded Bv.. 


BBC. tdede, W«1b 


^^^M 7JU— (ee) C. 








^^H 


t-l»a. -leaa 


-leas 


-llB 


^^^H — -Itwi (e) 


■UeB Ch— -leOM Trf. 




^^^H OBOB 


i-ohEBs 


chose 


tjou. 


^^^^H (,),„ j^y. 


dioBs, cbe9e:ese ■ 


North. +d 


« G£. iSC. ci,«, 




AllP. cios ffar 


chaw, +e 


rjif. cbe«< ^ dotilslM 


^H c^^)(;. 








^^H 


+Bat 


east 


na 


^^^^1 —oat Ld. yeut ^j(.— : eestjeepj EiaLcheap Jn. 




^^^H fSastron 


t»8tre 


eastar 


Ijatar 


^^^^^P — ssterae dat. 


e.t«n ,M(. L-r Ee» 




ROm. Lciy. i^M A)- 


^^m uterne <;£, 


eeslurn PrOmpf. M 


tore Aud. 




P 1700 Iieawaii 


thaaweiin 


hew 


thjUfr 


(heujB; 


Bl. 






1 hreaw 


rau 


raw 


ro 


^^^B ))eawaa pi 


+).»we8B 


thewa 


+)!|u.™ 1 


^^B mor^.- 








^^^^H Bceawian 


tsluewenn 


Bhow, shew _fou 


^^^^L survey '— ecan 


e L.I. aoewda, 


e a (Bsirede 


Liii/. schea(n^tren, | 


^^^^B schswen (schawl) JA. aeawetb 


sejwinBB KS 


BWlalwT^B. icax 1 


^^^B (M»U\BCSWi 


(■ceud',«c»imp(e: 


raunCJK. «lio»e ; Berllielmewe Pf, | 


^^^H Khau : 


Bcbowea : theww ( - 


JCflww) JVff. 


•hew:thew, ahow.a: 


^^^H ]aaw TM. 


afaauwe : knawe Bv 


shews ;rewc 


■row' Hari. «cb«<ri 


^^^H know Aad. 


i.hewe:fewe CA— ab 


io (nhowa) BVa. Bhene T<L (««. | 


^^^H (u 


u,eulCp. (oou.ou 


io)Ji.. (iu 


00) Ld. (00) Be*. Si. 


^^^^H Boreawa 


■hrewa 


shrew 


/raw ' 


^^V 


CfA. f,;niu)SA. 






^^^F 1705 Btreaw 


Btrau 


Btraw 


Btro 


^^^V itreaw-, eireow 


Urge LeKkd. »trewu pi %/. gtreu ifu.— bedrtwn Sfl- 


^^H ..trea .JR, h 


^rga^fc, wa^C 


.tre : wee ( - wBh) JZaW. rtrae : Oat, 


^^V straw « 


rau PPl. (ttraaberi PraiHpf.—{ii 


a) Svt. , ™u) G. 1 


^^ ffia(wa) 


t£Bwe 


few 


Quw 4 


r —fell, feunft ,f. 


/. ;-.;. feue Law. f 


sriwo A'<1(A. 


iieawe jjjf. vawe, faw< ^H 


BGl. (one Sorth.: hy anal, ofb-ian. for wo 


G£. fo;tOK4fifiC-H 


t fw«e Ti. Lfou, fceu) G. (.fci. 


au, W. (fi») iar6or( pp. ^H 
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d§aw -fdmw dew 4juw 
(deu) Sm. (deui) dewy G, 

h§afod thafodd head hed 

— haeued, hefed IaJ. heaued, haeued, he(f)ued, haf(a)ed, hsefd, hefd 
Lay, heAued AR, Ay. heued : weiied (^-gewsfed), hefd ifE*. heued 
GE. hede RJBC, TM. heed Wicl. heed, heddes pi (heuedea, heedea) 
CA— he(e)ddei Td. (e) Sm, (ee) G, 

foran-hdafod fbrheved forhead forid 
forheddes Til. 

1 710 be-r5afian bireven bereave tbii^jT 
(ee) 0, 

bereafod pic tbirafedd bereft tbireft 

— ^iraeved Jjay. ireaved Ay. reft North, biraft : shaft Ch. 

Idafsn lef leaf lijf 

— ea, ia Ay. 

I§af8f tlefe leave Ujv 

— e from &l6fan. leave, 8B (e) Jjay. — (ee) G. 

geleaflEt tlafe beUef biltjf 

— ilsfe Lay. bileaue AS. bileve Ch — iefrom gelsfan. 
1715 Bcdaf tshaf sheaf J^f 

dgaf td«f deaf def 

_aeef C*— :ee) Sm, (ii) EO. (e) Beh, Sh. 
bean sf bene bean b^n 

(ee)a * 



Beam 


sem 




seam 


s^m 


stdam 


stem 




steam 


stym 


(ii) Jh. 










1720 stream 


tstram 




stream 


strUm 


tdam 


ttam 




team 


tUm 


(ii) Jtt. 










drdam 


tdrasm 




dream 


drUm 


* melody/ 'jej - 


-0/draum* 


dream. 






beam 


tbflBm 




beam 


bUm 


(ee)G. 










dao 


tec 




eke 


•ttJk 



ec VP. ec, SBC Du., ilu.— eac (eke) Lay. eke Jul. t««k, t«ke Ch — 
(iik) G. (eek) Jh. 

1725 hreao rek rick rik 

I from Angl. hrCc. 

leac lek leek UJk 

(ii) BU. 

g&r-ldao garleek garlick gaalik 

ceaoe cheke cheek tj^k 

ea, eo IW8. e Dm., JKw.— cheoke AR. oheake Ay. ee CA— (u) Pg. 

bdaoen sn bekne beacon b^kon 

becen VP. becon Do, becun i^M.— bocknen th Jari.— (bekwi»6jld, ij) 
Beaconsfield. 

A a 



imM.lm^ft^*t^i. 






Jbvt |>x JC^- *^ J^. Ams *M 






•4 FA 9^ X>. Msk liC Be 

w0f:^mtaMX. - '"" 
■•■fc-CaM 

•y« 'ijt. «»f»«; : mekdje C* — vjK W. 

UMT*/ tela lr« 

I pit 4fl*h Hmt 

|iT«tan tbi««t(« 

- Onto) Wi. (iTMt, 
tgrAt 
— — grait Tii. ifietA) ' nugni 




.^I^ A At JX 






W. («) ifcA. At, 




* 


btkUn 


tbtttenn 


best 


but 


te.) 0. 


(l«Kln)p^e M3. 






rtMl 


reed 


red 


red 


(.) Hm. 








»Ml 


leed 


lead 


led 


- - («,) *™. 










■ohreden 


shred 


;r«d 


1745 <l»»d 


tdsd 


dead 


ded 


— HyiHl Ay. d 


ed:broeil t- 5»> C 


. diJleJ*/.- 


(ee) 0. 
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h§ap tluep 

— ea, ya Ay, — (ee) G. 

hldapan tUBpenn 

— Iheape Ay, — (ec) G. 

Bteap tstflBp 

- - (ii) G. 
1750 ceap 8n ohep 

' parchaae * — ^g^odcbeap * cheap ' Ay. 

*cdap-fiBuru sf chaffare 
fani ' joamey ' — cheffare AR, chapfare Ay. chafiare : ware ' wares * C% 

ceap-mann tchappmann chapman tjapxnon 

— chepmon, a Lay. cbepmon AR. chapman PPl, Ch. 



heap 


h«p 


leap 


liJP 


steep 


Btyp 


cheap 


tJ^P 


chaffer 


ttjasfer 



eo. 

hl§o le lee U] 

'shelter/ hleow WS, 

)>reo i-)>re(o) three )>ry 

eo, ie, y WS^yre{o) Ld, Lay, Jnreo AR. )>iie KS. yn Ay, thro 
North, — (ii) G, (|)repen8) Jn; (J^ripins) Aty, Bch; (^pens) 8h 
threepence. (Jnipini) £ck; (Jnripeni) Sk threepenny — (J^ripons); vg 
Onrepans). (]nipdni\ 

1755 bSo fern ache she J)J 

h^ 'she* aSo *that one/ *the* — acta Ld. heo, hoe, he, ha (500) Loy. 
hSo, )>So AR. hi, zi Ay, sho 0. Bc(h)o:d9 North, 8ho:do Hv. 
ache : to be, scheo RRC. Rge, she : )>S, g(h)e GE. iche Avd. thee : 
beaatee Ch, 

ge8§on t8e(o)n see sU 

— he 8e(o)t$ Ld. iseon AR. z(y)e)> pi, jti in/ Ay, se(he) : thre MH 
— wi sin nVg. (sii), (siin) ptc G. 

fr§o tfre free ^ fi^J 

freo, frig TfiS— freo Ld, Lay., AR—^\\) G. 
Ago vb tfle(o)n flee fly 

— ^e{o)nLay, fleon ^/?. yle)» p7, beuly in/ ^4^. fle:meif^. fle:be 
vb RBC. flee : thee Ch. 

cneo tcnes, QnewweBB pi knee nU 

cneow W8. cnew Vu. cneu Ru, — aUo o cnewwe 0. cneo(u)wen, 
cneon (cnowes, cnouwes) pi Lay, knee North, knowes, knees Ch — 
(nhii) Cp, Ld, 

1760 gl§o gle glee glij 

gliig Past. — gleo Liiy.y AR. gleu : breu ( « brCowan) MH. gle : uanite 
CM. gleu : greu prt Hv. glew : knew prt GE. 

tr§o ttre(o) tree try 

tre(o)w, treo, gtn. tree, pi trew, treo VP. tre(o), treu Vu. treow Ru., 
W8 — treowwesB ;>/ 0, treo, pi treo(we)n (troues) Lay, trau Ay. 
tre North, tre : be, |>/ treen GE, 

bdo sf be bee bU 

bSo vb tbe(o)n be WJ 

—ben Zf/. beon, pi beofJ, botf Zoy. beon if JR. bi(en) tn/i ^Ky)® 

A a 2 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOFXPS. 


^H 


pic KS. by .V. l-jef pi -Jy- buen, be(o)n Warf. jebimju/- 




(bi) G. 


^^H 


MSorBH ler{e) leap Uw 




'ol.Bek--leor.<fl. lure Harl. 


^H >7'^5 


deor +de(o)r deer diar 


^H 


•wiy beaif—der, » W. dor Hom. deCo)r loy. d-or, doer J.m', 




— (diier) 0. 


^^^ 


dfioreadj tde(o)re dear djar 




ie, y H'S— d»re Ld. eo. u iny, «. AS. diere, dyei* Jy.-Jan 




r./. (ii)Sm. (ee) no( (ii) W. [diUr, dier, deer) tt. (diirjH'rfr 




(dlJr, der) Jn. 


^^H 


ddorllng -tderrlinns darling daalfi) 


^^^H 


« /J». J ;irS-M Lay., ^R. e ITirf. . J«/. «, » Titf-Jerii-^ 




Trf. (ee) noi (»^ dearling: tit. 


^^H 


drfiorig tdrerij dreary drlsrl 


^^H 


— u, (e)io,, eoAH. dririhsd fiJ?, 


^^H 


ti§or ber beer biOT 


^^M 


(bier) G. 


^^H 1770 fSorba 'ffe(o)rb3 fourth fop V 


^H 


-veorCe v4R. uerbe ^0. e ^^orlA., GK. farbe BarL fonri TM. 




fertho (M, on) (;4-(«™) G. (.au) Pr. tui.) Cp. Jn. EO. («) U, 




Bch, Sh. 


^^K 


aorpuxig ferthins fiulhing fiM^UQ 


^^^^ 


feorflung DB^r»rthyng TJIf— a Trf. e Ct. (ferJinl fp. (ft™nliii: 


^^^H 


Jlci. (fiHerSig) £A~(iudi>i) ry. 


^^^m 


{sljom sf Sterne ctera staon 


^^^P 


■.leerine." 


1 


hreol rel reel r^l 




hwBOl twhe{o)l wheel whijl 




i.h« hweowol, hwe{f,)gol— hw«oI Alt. biieael A;/. 


n75 


gtola tjol yule "tjuwl 




--.Vo/Smnrf.j5l, jeolieilaj. yol.nght MJ7-(ju«l1 B.-A. 




(Sou prt tfeU fell fel 




—fenl (n). feolien (voile) p? f^u, uolle : IteUa J7on, iuel ^-S. »il .<.. 




feU : tell CM. fcl (u) yPi. ffil. CA- 




hSold prt theld held held 




— e(a), {e)o M. eo, u [e) Lay. eo JJf. e KS. i Au. e .;u) PPi. 




Bli) A'orrt. B Gf. holde pi : scbdde JtBC. u llarl. bedd Ck- 




i,hilJ) barbnreCp. 




a6o)jaa eejien aeethe «ytS 




ror-leoean t-le{o)8enn lose luMra 




— eo (e.) toj/. eo /Ifl. ha \ey.»t, lui.t OX le KS. ve .^«. e A'ort*, 




iX'tliV'i *" ^''"''' ''''''*'"^- I'-^yl'^^ho™ ,6 7-Af-lo* rj. 


17B0 


freosan freaen Ereexe frjJB 




fleo" flee fleece fiija 




ftieoean feesen aneeee annB 

— fn««th Cmosethl Ch-^nUt) Sn.. 


1 
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c5osan tcheaenn choose tjuwz 

— cesen Ld, eo Lay., AR, ie, ye Ay, e North., (JE, CA, Wicl, 
also u — u Ck, (yy) 0. (tjuuz) My. 

prfiost tpre(o)8t priest prljst 

— preiite, i (ei): neste superl. CM. pruest Harl. e, i, y Autl. 

1785 brdost tbre(o)st breast brest 

— (e)o L<iy. eo AR, ye Ay, ee Wicl, brest : feet ( = y), leit 'desire,' 
f«st 'feast/ brist (e) Ch—(bresplBMBt) Jn, 

eow ew yew juw 

aUo iw (yy) Sm. 

§ow tjuw you juw 

iu(i)h Du. eow, iu Ru, — (e)ou, oeu, ^eow (50U, ou) Lay, ou AR. ^ovr 
Procl. oUf eu ON, yw K8. giu (yow) : Ibenu CAf . yow:now//r. 
gu 6^i57. ou if or/,' yow ^//P. 30W : knowe in/ Attd. yow : now Ch 
— yw, yo HVy, (juu, jou) Cr. (jiu, jou) Cp. (j"") ^• 

eower +5ttre your Juer 

iuer Dn, e(o)wer Ru. — eour, euwer, ower Horn, ower AR. yure K6. 
giur (yur) C'Jtf. gure GE. o(u)r J/ar/. jour -4/4J. youre Ch — ^ywr 
//T> (juur) G. (jur) C>. 

hSow Bii thewe hue l^uw 

hiw W'^S. 
1790 hrSowan treowenn rue truw 

— rew : new, tliou rues, rufully TM — (ryy) Py, G. 
]>rdow prt ]>reu threw ]>ruw 

seowau sewen sew sou 

siuuid Ep. biuwid Cp. i* y WS, siuieS Du, dowes Ru, — seouwen 
AR, sewe (seu) CM. sowed (swed, sewed) Ch — (seu) Bt, (soou) Cr. 
(hIu, soo) Ld, (soo) Beh, Sh, 

l&ower tfowwerr four Ibr 

feor Du. — fewer Ld, f(e)o(u)w«r, f(e)our Lay, uo(u)r AR, uour Ay, 
four, faur North, foure TM. four Harl, fawre ii/ZP — (oou) Cr. 
(ou) Cp, (00) Ld, 

f^owertdne fourtene fourteen fot^ln 

(oou) (». 

1795 f5owertdne-niht fourtenight fortnight fotnait 

i^owertig tfowwertij forty fbti 

— feowerti Lay. fowrti Jul. furti KS. uourti Ay. fourti (forti) CM, 
faurty MH, AllP, fourti 2'Jf— fourtye Td, (o) G, (00) 2>/. 

nSowe tne(o)we new i^juw 

io, eo yP^ Ru, niwe Dm., fT^— neuu» Ld, neowe Lay., AR, newe 
Kt. neu North,— {nyy) G. (nyy, neu, niu) If. (niu) J3cA, 8h, 
(nuu) /v. 

cdowan tchewwenn chew tjuw 
(tjiu) Cp. (00, oou, iu, 00) Jn. (iu, 00) Ld. (uu, 00) Sh. 

—(00) 17^. 

creow prt creu crew kruw 

1800 cleowe dewe dew kluw 

- - (yy) /v. 




HlffTOBI OF EXGU5H SOCKPS. 



rfi. Ui^ ABF. kaochaiWiivftB TM. ka^ WU 
.j7 W. ;aki>)C^ 



k 



eniow prt 



Ki«ow prt 



unc f«; JJi. Iriir* B'X toewB Jy. trewe (,««"):»•* *~" 

(n-lC tia. Cp. -B<A. (oBi/V.ia, 
I Iruw wenn 



— tr(e)mren ;tr«i-i-i i«>. <tn»«i: JJt Un (te«i) :«u CJf. taw 
PC. too: do Hr. tmnn, • G£. tmran, trf^Bija^ toww MP. 
tra««:boire ( '< bo^\ ^7 t*^**! (trad) : God BBC. m>:dm. 
tnnr:BOwrjf. Uowa:growe('^SiT',bla*« ; — aw) Ci— tro 0(> A. 

; breowon brewen 

__^j.j;,S™, ir, 
blSow prt bleu blew bluw 

' bUw,^ * blooEDjed ' 

*bxiow]> rea)w ruth +ruw^ 

reonffe ^rau[«'' i-ry. reouSe AS. rBu>a Jg, en Norlk. ew f 

on HnW, aa ^(/'. ruutbc : Joutie, eu [»nj C*— (jj) «. («3 fi 






trdowfi 



ttroww}»e 




tmth truwji 

troth +trouf> 

— treulbr, eo U. treowSe, Ireuve^ (treu^) ItOjl. UuuOe AE. 
Itea^ ROl, As- troayeCM. tniu>e, >'i, ew Afff. tntwUia : ilawUu, 
{n)u rjf. t™»-Ha GE. li*nj», ou BnH. ti»w)w AUF. Mwrti. n 
jIikI.— trueth, eo. trawtji, Du lU. (y;, d!) G. (Iritrot] betrath Tr. 

(uu) lirk, Sh. 

leof leef liaf 

—loaf Uari. 

leof maim lenuaaii lemmBU 

— leufiiiou Lny., AR. Itnuiuui Ag.. C\. 
Jteof ]Kf thief 

-l-jfosLJ. Jyef.Jiiefilv.— <ii)0. 
cleoCeLii clav«ii oleaTS 

(n)Sm. tee)0. 

dfiofol i'defell devil 

diobul, diawl, diwl, diul Dn. — iJTCuel Ay. devil North, diucl Btwt. 
dBviUe. dewiUe, dwylle 7'.'«— devjll, dyveU Trf. devel Ck. (dii^Uj 
&n. (devl) Cp. (dWl, dil, del; Jn. (devl) Beh, Sh. 
betwionau tbitweaenn between bltwijn 

Ld. bilwBunen, u, bitueijen (bitwine) Lay. betuene SS. 



•gebSon ptc iben 

bjn Td. (n) 0. (i) J«. L.t. 

tioad tfend Send ^nd 

— u;j)Knd J^. fjn'i-.'e.yadadJAad.—ffyad U\'g. tu) H". i,i) J. 
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fr§ond t&rend firlaad tread 

— ur(vlend Jj(- frendihend CM. sj TM. y And. as Wid., Ch— 
ffryod Ht'tf. frendly Trf. (il G. (if) Bt. (ii, i, 0) /n. (frenli, 
frenfip) Ja. ttriind) £0. (e) Be*. St 
s6oo i-ae(o)c sick Bile 

e Dit; B'l. en, e. n. □ (es) Lni/. Bee, )ie like. Bl(c)kQene AR. aik, zik 
Kl. »eV:eh6k lUH. teke : tpeVe TM. teVo And. tijk, sek H'ie:. 
■eeke pi : seke ni, lik : phisik (.'A — aicke, e Td. 
JmjOlt tmeoe tneak mljk 

1820 ))§oh t]>e(o)a pi tldgta pal 

— J«Il, Hh J-oy- l»o:l>oo O.V. t«:to be ABC. theeime T.V. tLi 
F,-ompl. the C4~{pih1 J«. 
leoht en, adj tlihht sb, adj light loit 

'brigliKn™).' B rr, Zl-. eo,e.iRu.~\ibtadjLd. lihl l^>y., All. 
lihtinighl ON. list Ag. lyht^Bybl. lyt: ayt (- siteji! 11-irl. 

leoht tUhht light lalt 

• lerii,' e 3a. i flu.— lolit, i Lay. liht AR. li^t Jj.— (liht, Idtl S,n. 
leogon tle^henn Ue loi 

'DiBiitiri/ a.lVP. e n.i. i flu.— lyan (o) ioy, lijon (lihsn) JB. 
Ughen ^S. KT'eje ^j. >u leies Oiubeil C.W. lyo PC. tly TM. 
l^y.aeji^eew'pl EOC. iBgao (?£. t'ya ^ar'- +lia t'4— (1m) f. 

Seogaa tfle^hean fly flat 

e VP. n«.— Beon Lai/, vienn AR. vU, he *li3^ ^y. flele (Bi) CM. 
(Ij : ly { - liogaB) 2'lM. Buye ; beyo (high adr) RBC. flee : free Ch. 
1825 fleoge ef flie fly flai 

— fle(o)£e (fleia) iay. vlije (flelie)ilB. YlejSjij. flage OE fle-wing 
raf. fle^e [Hie) Wicl. tflif C*. 
Seogu]) ef 5u5e]>e youth JuwJ) 

luguB, gugiit I'J— jiijeBe iaj. juwafle ^fi. jejajw Ay. ymlho : 
nioiitliB JW/f. voutbe : noirthe ( = nil ^a) Cft— (uu) Bl. (yy) ii. 
(iu)fp. (.)Jb. 
tfio(Ko)J)i»n tijwn tithe talS 

tai^(eg» £u. Uagjiigan Rai l«oSL(g)ian JIT^f — teo|>egea AR. teSitiii 
Bom. tejwn (i) PPl. i /"ronijX.— (Uiji) W. 
}>rSotADa tjirittene tbirteen )>sQtijD 

eceotan tshetenn ehoot J'uwt 

— ao La^..AR. e GE. Wiel., Prompi.. fCh. alto u. ehotas TM. 
1830 fleote fleto fleet fliJt 

fliiite 'nitii' Er/!jt — en Lag. 
hfiot prt beet beat b^t 

— ™ AR—f,e) Sm. 

rijd 

hips 

Btep- 
krijp 



hrsod 


red 


reed 


WBOd 


wed 


weed 


heope 


hepo 


hipa 


M..g-ro«.- 






835 ateop{f«der) 


Bt«p- 


atep- 


crSopan 


orepea 


creep 


tiOG. 






dtep 


tde{o)p 


deep 


- - (ii) G. 
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HISTOKY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS, 



1. 

tl tbi Iry b*i 

only air— be, W prp Ld. be, bie prp K8, be, by prp Ay, be prj> 
And,— {hi) 8m. (bei) G. 
Iren tirenn iron aian 

uem 1>). iie(r)n, iron FP— imene orfj 0. ben -4jr.— yeron Tcf. (wccn) 
G. (aiam, am) Jn, 
1 840 Bcir sf shire ahire /aior, -J^ 

(wuKterfiir) (?. S^ir) Cp, Jn, EO, Ld, Bch. (J(Ar) 8k. {v)wtak 

form. 



scir-geroBfk Bchirreve 


sheriff 




Jerif 


spir spire 


spire 




vaier 


hreodeB spir Leechd. 








wir wir 


wire 




waiar 


hwil &f while 


while 




whail 




while 
whilst 




whail 


1845 ])&-hwile-]>e thwil 




whailst 


— al*o wllenn 0. )>a while Lay 


beo hwale AH. 


be wale be RGl. 


whUee PC. wUe, quiles «at GE—hmXi Td. 


(hweil, hweUi, hw3i) 


Sm. 








fUsf file 


file 




fUl 


eo WS. 








mil sf mile 


mile 




mail 


pil — 


pile 




paU 


pilas * bain of plants * Leechd. 








pil pil 


pile 




pail 


* javelin/ *tftake.* 








1850 Uj>e tUj)e 


lithe 




laltS 


* gcutle.' 








Ei]>e Bi]>e 


scythe 




aaiS 


wriJ>aTi wri]>en 


writhe 




raiS 


Crai» Ld. 








^ti]>indi snpl tti]>eimde 


tiding 




taidii|i 



— tiSinde, tidende, tidinge Lay. ti'Singe AB. titband North, tiding 
GE. tydand : Scotland, tydlnges : ofC^oiSes IIBC\ 



+blij>e 



blithe 



ice 

rise 

wise 



tblaiS 
aia 



blij>e 
(blaiW Cp. 

1855 is is 

a-risan trisenn 

wis iwis 

(weib) Sm. (waiz) G. 

reht-wis trihhtwis righteous 

— rihtwis Lay.^ Ali. ri^twiii Wicl. — righteweeness Td, (roixieus) G. 
;raitiu8j raiteus) Jh. (raitjitw) Ld, 

wise sf -fwise wise wmia 



traitjes 



« 
I 
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i860 on-fin^lslio tgriBslij grisly tgrizli 

afeo y ( « S ?) — grblich Lay,, AR^ Ay, gria(e)li PC, also e — ({(reizli) G, 

Crist torist Christ kraist 
kreist BVg, 

cristen-doxn torisstenndom Christendom krisxidexn 

oristnian torisstnenn christen krisn 

*Cri8tes-m£9sse oristesmesse Christmas krismes 

— Ay, cristemaue Ck — (kriiumes) Jn. 

1865 grist grist grist grist 

wis-ddm iwissdom wisdom wizdem 
(wilzdum) Bll, (wizdum) G, (s) Ld, 

hiwa hine hind thaind 

' inmate of family * — ^hinen pi Lay, n/r^pl hiwena (?). 

]>iiwa t]>rij^j)es8 thrice t]>rais 

OriCg^a Du, 9rige, )>riuwa, ^now& Hu. — ^rie(n), )>reie, )>reoien (^rie«) 
Liiy, )>rie8 AB, Ay, ^nue : wise CM, thries Ch, 

spiwan spewen spew spjuw 

not in A ngl, — speowen ; spi imper, Alt, spayd ptc TM, 

1870 tiwes-dsBg tiwesdai tuesday tjuwsdi 

(tiuzdi) Bch. (tjuuwiee) 6k, 

twiwa ttwigess twice twais 

twiga Dm.. Ru, tawa Or. — twiges Ld, tw(e)ien (twie) Lay, twien, 
twie (twies) AR, tuyes Ay, twie GE, 

iflg tivi ivy aivi 

lif tlif life laif 

on life on live alive elaiv 

*875 +J>rif)a8k J)riven thrive J)raiv 

sciifEui tshrifenn shrive tjraiv 

*stif Btif stiff stif 

stitian * stiffen/ 8ti> ' atiff *— ii CM. 

wif twif wife waif 

\ twlTnTnaiTn j 

wimman /a/« — wimroan Ld. wifmoD) wim(m)on Lay. wummon AR, 
wyman KS, wyfmanne d. Ay. wimman, wom(m)an CM, woman, 
weman PC. wynimon, wommon Harl. wemon Atid. — (wuman) G. 
(wuuman) Bf. (wimisn) Pr, (umaen) Jw, (wvmsen) EG, («) not 
80 obicure 04 in brother etc Ld. (wvmin) Bch. (wuman) Sh — rg (umon). 

1880 wif-m^nn twifinenn women wimin 

— wiminenlxl. wummeni4i2. wyfmen Ay. vnmmen MH, wymmen 
Harl, wommen Ch — wemon Td, (wimen, wiimeu) G, (wiimen) 
Fr, (wtmen) Cp, (wimin) Bch, Sh, 

Of tflf five &iv 

fife pi — fyf, fyye Ch — (fipeni) fivepenoe Jn — older and r<f (fipans). 

flfta tfifte fifth fii|> 

— fiftho ■ fyfte) CA— fyfte Td, (fia) G. 



( twifinann 1 
wif-mann < . . > woman wumen 
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niSTORT OK ENOLISH 60UXDS. ^^| 


:cQif 


onif 


knife 


n&if ^H 


latf.frSc 


Hi, knif (1). 




^^H 


driOin 


tdrifenn 


drive 


^H 


1885 iSfUg 


tflfftlj 


fifty 


fifti ^H 


line 


Une 


Una 


lain ^^ 


linen it<)j 


linen 


linen 


linfn 


— liBBO AR 


Jp. liiie(n) H uj. 


liui.»ii lag.. CM 


PI-l. 


]na 


+t.i(n) 


thine, thjr 


tBai(n) ^ 


Bwin 


+Bwin 


swin« 


swain ^H 


1890 e<nnaa 


+Hlilnenn 


shine 


r^ ■ 


serin 


Bohrin 


Bhrine 


;r»n ^ 


win 


-twin 


wine 


wain 


hwiaan 


whinen 


whine 


whain 


min 


tmi(ii) 


my, mine 


•n-Jfn) 1 


189s twin 


twin 


twine 


twatn ^M 


tdwinan 


dwlnen 


dwindle 


dwindl ^H 


- - (dwinl) J-. 




^^1 


pini&n 


tpinenn 


pine 


P-n ■ 


pin-ti^ 


pine 


pine 


pain ^H 


lin-BAd 


llnsed 


Unseed 


linotid ^H 


1900 Tim sn 


trime 


rhyme 


ralm 


hrim 


rim 


rime 


fraim 


lim 


tlim 


Ume 


laim 


Blim 


Blim 


slime 


eUim 


lima 


+t£me 


time 


taim 


golic 


tllc 


like 


laik 


ti).««. («)(,-. 






1905 tncan 


tBikenn 


aiSh 


Mi 


-mk«n. n 


hm l»y. Bikm CA- 


-C«h. wU.) s™. 


(«i, »i(.)J». (mJ» 


I^. {^ 


1), better (wi» JJ«A. 


l«rih) sh. 




isniaaa 


snik«n 


aneak 


snijk 


Bcrii! 


— 


shrike 


Jraik 


strican 


Btilken 


strike 


Btraik 


'yiide." 








diosm 


(dlk 
Idioh 


dyke 


daik 


ditch 


ditf 


■ trench '— 


diofh) Lay. cliche n 


: riche ml} Moril Odt. dich Av. dtk 1 


«£. dyoha,djke:lyk8r.U=, 


//"'trench -de 


U7> ' ditches ' Sh. 


1910 iflo 


pik 


pike 


paik 


«-llhtaa 


olUiten 


alight 


elalt 


higlan 


thlghenn 


hie 


+hal 


— hih ,h 








Bli^-weard 


stiward 


steward 


aijued 


-Ld. All, 

r 


Pro--ii,l. 


^ 


^ 
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stig-rftp 

191 5 snite 

— Wid. snipe I 
smitan 


stirop 

snite 
*rompt 

• 

smiten 


stirrup 
snipe 

smite 


stirep 
snaip 

tsmait 


<Hmear/ 
tffit-witan atwiten 

* reproach ' sh edwit — edwit, aadwit 
etwiten, edwiteu A R. 

wntan twritenn 


twit 
Lay, edwit AB. 

write 


ttwit 
atwiten Lay., Ay 

rait 


hwit 


whit 


white 


whait 


1920 mite 


mite 


mite 


mait 


bitan 


tbitenn 


bite 


bait 


idel 


tideU 


idle 


aidl 


hi'gi)d sfn 

'measure of land, 
ridan 


hide 
tridenn 


hide 
ride 


thaid 
raid 


1925 Bide 


tside 


side 


said 


slidan 


sliden 


sUde 


slaid 


stridan 


striden 


stride 


straid 


wid 


twid 


wide 


waid 


cidan 


chiden 


chide 


ttjaid 


1930 glidan 
tidsf 


gliden 
ttid 


glide 
tide 


glaid 
tAid 


bidan 


biden 


bide 


tbaid 


bndel 

— bridledd 0. 
ripe 
1935 wipian 
gripan 
pipe 


bridal 

ripe 
wipen 
gripen 
pipe 


bridle 

ripe 
wipe 
gripe 
pipe 


braidl 

raip 
waip 
gralp 
paip 



ha thu how hau 

— hu Lay. h(w)u AR. hu, quhu GE. hu, wu Best, in/i, of hwy — 
how HVg. 



},ti 


tjm 


thou 


ttSau 


1940 nti 


tnu . 


now 


nau 


ca 


eu 


cow 


kau 


^btiisk 


busken 


busk 


tbask 


* prepare 


oneself — (Uso 0. 






brasf 


bruwe 


brow 


brau 


tire 


ture 


our 


auer 



owr, our HVg. (our) (?, (ouer) Bt. 



/£ . T iT :? j3*'jL:t3i ^:r:33fi^ 




[7- 



«r>:i:xr 





'.;lr 


•■ ..■■ r 


sns 




iii- -a 


12^ 


^\rr.y\x 




^ --r-,- yjo I,-* 


... ? ^'jitiL^ i 




1^ 




lia 




51. 


^ 






fi'.j 


*. ■'« 






»:15*K 


rui 


ic*i»sr!i« 




• 




nL-3 


• « * * 


* 








•■■.■, 


.'*''- />. / -i.: 


i.'.'ir:.iit ixiT'i-Uft 



I ; \^'.. c I n:. < ;<i Z/r. £.iii SL 
-^jz.'^t^b ""zzLZiRi^ saectzsh mnknw^ 

'.'.« -f ; -.:♦ Fii "\ -.'ij J TP. -zA . rraersi C* — »i Ml j. 

r. 2b) "hiia houae hAOS 

lis I'.i9 louse lauB 

r^^^yC. yZj^^A '-. *)r.L3eTinde thousand }iAUznd 






rr^ds mus mouse 

f\r\iA\XLTi —- drowsy drauzi 

IhCw-fxint^ husticg hustiogs hastijgi 

. , -^ ^ ,^ ( housewifis hauswaif 

{ hussif; +I1UB87 hasi(f) 
h'j4/;wif All. h'r.hwif /'/'/. hiiflwif Prompt. — ;[hvsif) Mg. ^hvzii, 

itjd:^ rlOnt tdusst dust dast 

liuH-bonda husbondo husband haaband 

from Sr.ttiul. hhnht^miii ' )ioiiHe-ina8i«fr.' bond*, bund* IntvM A^.pr,— 

hi!l., Prom lit. hoiinbonde (o) Ch, husbande : stand CM — hucbaniie 
7V/. 

n<'Ufo Bchuven shove Jav 

wrijvrii (i»cvc; hnj, Hcliouve C7i— («) Jh* 






\ 
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JgprHfiet vb grovelinge en^ovel grovl 

'crouch * — alto u — (gmvlii)) EO, (grovlii)) Bck, Sh, 

i^h&re-htine horehune i I hound hor(h)aund 



1970 ton 

dun sf 
of-dune adv 



ttun town taun 

tdun down daun 

tdun down daun 

<tUo dunestit^n VP — dun W. dunnwarrd 0. doun, donward RGl, PC 
— down iH'^. 



{dtin 
* feathen/ 

ptinian 
— Wtcl 

>975 Jbiiin ptc 
'ready/ 

brtin 

Ttim 

roume TiK 

pfSLma 



doun 

po(u)nen 
tbun 



down 



pound 



bound 



daun 



paund 



baund 



brun brown braun 

trum room rum 

(uu) BH. 

)>ume thumb )>am 

— )x>ume Ay. thoumbe Prompt, thonibe (thome) Ch. 
pltime ploume plum plam 

1980 sucan suken suck sak 

— zouke Ay. 8owke:crowke Ch. ou Wicl., TM. sokin Prompt.^' 
swking HVff. souklinges Ck. 

brtican tbrukenn brook tbruk 

* enjoy' — ^bruk(i)on Lay. ou CA— (uu) 0. 

rQh truhh rough raf 

— rugh Xorth., TM. ru : Bwu OK. rough Ch., Trie/.— (mf) Wde, 

thunig-slige huniauocle honeysuckle haniaakl 
— honiaode Prompt. 

Jkuga — cow kau 

* subdue.' 

1985 druga)> tdruhh]>e drought draut, drot 

— dru5)« Ay. drugte QE. drough))e, dro(u)ghte PPl. droghte (ou) 
Ch — (drout) Mg. (9u, oo, 00) Jn, (drau^) Ld, (ou) Beht 8h, 
(drauti) Bch, (drouti) Sh droughty. 

bugan tbujhenn bow bau 
(bou) Sm, G. (buu) Bll. (bou) * torqueo' Cp. (bau) Ld. 

fit tut out aut 

owt HVg. 

ymb-Htan abuten about ebaut 

also onbutan (about) G, (eebout) Cp, (bout) Jn. 

uterre cp utter utter ater 

—utter ARy PC, Ch. outtreste (outreste) Ch. 

1990 wi)>-&tan twi)>)mtenn without witSaut 

lutan tltitenn lout laut 

clQt tolut clout klaut 
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^ 


^^ ». t»» .^ 


«^^ 




^^H prtt FflMl p«>»l 


p»»l ■ 


^^H -f^C«< /-f. tFP«t JtGI.ini.lX. Fi<»d J,. Ipnid GM, M 


^^H 1995 ad«r nddM nddor 


•d«- 


^^^B ~ad£r, idtfir Pnm^t. 




^^^t Uttd tlhtidasT load 


Uud 


^^^1 aartd tBtinid shroud 


Jr»ad 


^^^P crtdsn cnidea crowd 


kraud 


'piSB.' 




clfid tclud cloud 


kluid 


■mck/ 




IDOO fip tupp DP 


ap 


opp hjf fB/f , '/ i.p|.»ii— K]^, >en>p .1g- 




sOpan eoupen aup 


up 


-Prom,4. 




stfipUn nupon stoop 


BtUWp 


^uioa) Lag. on Jy, /'C, CA— (uo, '>. 




idrfipa drupen droop 


druwp 


•bed«jOcUd'-dn.p,n.U«j)CJtf. no /_■*. 




y- 




takf m Bkie shy 


BkRl 


' einud.' OE woken— <f/™ ikewea pi. 




ZOOS hwy twbl why 


whal 


oy pi kyn kine 


fkaia 


— Iten jjj. ky(e) North, kyen mVI. teen Ckyn) C 


. 


thyegui tbigKenn buy 


bai 


ifor/A., TM. br(j)e .<«/'. biaen G£. >begge ; It, 


e b»vi, Ay. +bie 


Kf. t»bye, bej.: 


twejfl C'A— Cbdl S«. 0. 




hyran hlren hire 


haJar 


tfr tfir fire 


faier 


^i £i. u lay,. AS. fuyr flO/. ^ulir PFl. ner Jj. J .Vortt. ■ 


tyMraimnvTM. fiCaJer. Er OE u Horl. foyre 


hil w6re. emjte, ■ 


fuyi^, fcjTO Jb./. fjer ICVi, lyr rA-(foltT) G. 


M 


JO 10 Imyr Bf mire mire 

'iiw»mp '—a/jo 11, ie. 
lyiati -rtlenn (dejfae 


m&lar ^H 


ditkU ^M 


b^le blla boil 


boU ^1 


■ ul.^Bi ■—..!«) .1, ui, e-(ei) Sm—rg (bail). 


^H 


ffl}) 8f fU)M filth 


■ 


o9^))o kl)>})e Utb 


tu). ^ 


^^^^_ 


J 



hive 


haiv 


dive 


daiv 


brine 


brain 


thimble 


)>imbl 
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2015 1^8 pi lis lice laifl 

(31) or (ii) Ben Jonson, (ii) harhare Cp. (n)from Kt *lS8. 

m^s pi mis mice mais 

{9\) or {tia) Ben JoMon. ()i) haihare Cp. (ja) from Kt *m^, 

w^scan wischen wish wij 

— wesHen Ay. wuscliin, i Prompt. — wish JlVg. 
4)>r^8ta )>ruBten thrust Jnrast 

— e Ay. i OE, Prompt, i, e Wiel. threste : leste (i, u) ' desired ' Ch. 
tfet sf fist fist fist 

u Lay., AB, AllP. i Prompt, fest (i) : brefli (»So)| best (uJj Ch. 
2020 hyf sf hive 

d^fkn diven 

— u AB. e Marg. i PPl, 
br^ne brine 

)>^mel thimbU 

* thunibstall '—Prompt. 

dr^ge tdrijje dry drai 

— druie AB. dri North, diyge, druye AllP, drie Wicl. dpeye : weye 
(drie) Ch. 

2025 Iftel tlitell litUe litl 

— p/ little 0. luttel (t) Lay. lutthle pi, lutte Horn. lutel AB. litel, 
pi little Ay. lutel Hurl, lytnl, lyty AiuL litel, lite : visite Ch. (litl) 
* parvus ' ^^liitl) ' valde parvus ' O — (lait) Lyte. older (lijtl). 

c^ta kite kite kait 

— e Ay. y (e) Ch. 

pr^ pride pride praid 

— ^prute, prude Xay. prate BOl. prude A B. prede Ay. pmiyde PPL 
pride GE. 

h^dsf . hide hide haid 

h^dan thidenn hide haid 

2030 bryd tbrid bride braid 

h^ddeprt thidde hid hid 

drjh^an drippin drip drip 

/ WS ; « 5 (?^ — Prompt, also drepen. 



O. 

SCO tsho shoe Juw 
shues Td. (uu) Pg. 

to adv tto too tuw 

2035 td prp tto, te to tu, to 

—to, ta Lay. to, uor te ili?. to (ta) CJf— to, tw HVy. (tu, to^ G. 
(too) L<f. 

*un-tdweard — untoward tantoued 

— ■■ — (touaprd) toward Pr. (o) not (o) m toward L«J. 
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d5 vb tdon do duir 

(duu)^m. (du, duuit) daii)) G. {dnu) reeiimt (doo) Wi (dim) Prife. 

5ra oor ore oer 

—nlno ore J\ 

hore horo whore lior 

(liaur^ Sm, Pr etc, Sh, (boor, whoor) Ld, (hoot) EO, Bekr-Mtr 

(huor). 

2040 8w5r prt Bwor < < 

( swore ( 

—oLay.tOE. zuor Aif. twar(o)J/7. uwwi^ North (go) O^. (fimnr} 

Jm. (80or, swoor) Ld, 

flor sfm tflor floor flor 
(fluuor) 9omeiimeM Jn, (00) Ld. 

mor mor moor muar 
(moor) EO, Ld, JBch, Sh. 



BtOl 




Btol 


stool 


BtU^l 


8C51 sf 




scole 


school 


■ku^^l 


-*/Vv,/. 


BCOIU 


e WS. 






2045 c51 




col 


cool 


ku'wl 


tol 




tol 


tool 


tuwl 


p51 




pol 


pool 


puwl 


6p3T 




to]>err 


other 


atSer 



— <5)>re pi 0. oother Ch — (u, o) Sm, G. (sntiSsr, nrSar) Jh, (o) noi (o) Ld. 
lopor ro]>er rudder rader 

2050 8d)> tsoji sooth t8uw]> 

(farw)') better (forsuu))) Jn. 

8iiio)>e adv t8me)>e smooth emu^nrS 

nUo as adj instead of amCepe — e Ali, \PC, o Prompt. ^ Ck. 

td)> to]> tooth tuw]> 

tdoe]> vb tdoJ> doth tda]^ 

— <looth Ch doithe 73/— dwth Hl>. (u) Q. (uu) Jn. 

JboJ) sf tboJ>e booth buwj> 

EScand. ; 01 ba> (buuiS) 5//. 

2055 br6j>or tbro]>err brother braSer 

o Ck. (u) G. (bru«arhMd) Cp. 

dale osel ouzel uwbI 

4I9U8 loB loo8e(n) luwB(n) 

l9U8na * get looee ' — ,')« lowse Bton, lousse) AR. loos ' solatuB * Prompt. 
laus (loufte, lo8\ 1ooe:goo« Ch — lowsen, loose rb Td. loous, loos, loot 

Ck. (uu) Sm. 

v/63 woB oose uws 

gd3 goB goose gUWB 

— guo8 Ay. 
2060 gos-haibc goBhauk goshawk goehok 

bdsm tbosemm bosoi^ buoem 

(bwwm') Jn. (bvzem) Fr. (bozem) Bch. (baumn) Sk — ry (baiim). 

hrSat — . roost ruwst 
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rowan 


rowen 


row 


(roou) Bll. 






hldwan 


lowen 


low 


(ou) Sb. 






Btdwian 


stowen 


stow 


2070 flowan 


tflowenn 


flow 


growan 


growen 


grow 


(oou) G. 






gldwan 


tglowenn 


glow 


blowan 


blowen 


blow 


• bloom.' 






hof 


hof 


hoof 


— hufe PC— (huuv) Sm. 




2075 hof prt 


tho£(£) 


hove 



fdstor tfosstrenn vb fbster foster 

moste prt txaocNste must mast 

— o Lay,, AR, Ch. u Horn., OE, TM—mvLaio Td, 
2065 bl5stm(e) tblosstme blossom blosem 

— blosime Ali. blosme Marg.^ Ch, bloBine, bloBsum Prompt, — ^bloflswm 

+6wef oof woof wuwf 

(w«f), better (uuf) Jn, w infi. of wefiin. 

rou 
lou 

stou 
flou 
grou 

glou 
blou 

hu(w)f 

thoilv 

— hof, e, ea (eo), hefde Lay. hei AR, hof North, baf:yaf, ha»fCh. 

be-h5flan tbihofiBxm behove tbihouv 

—behoued : loued CM. byhufe:lufe PC— (bihuuv) O, Cp, EO, Sh. 
(bihvv) Pr — older (uw), 

wudu-rofe wuderove woodruff wudraf 

hrof tr(h)of roof ruwf 

glofsf glove glove glav 

(gluv) &. 

2080 profian provlen prove pruwv 

— preoven AR. provi Ay, proven, e PPl. infi, of Fr — (uu) J?<, Cp. 
(w) Pr, C«, uu) EO— older (a). 

softe tsoffte soft soft 

adv ofai&fte, but aleo ad} — Boofte Td, (o) Sm, O, 

Bona tson(e) 

spon spon 

*cbip' (uu)G. 

non non 

2085 mona mone 

mona]) mone]> 

(mun))) O, 

mdnan-d»g mone(n)dai Monday mandi 

— munendai (7^— (mundai) Bt. (muundee) Jn, (mvndi) Bdi, (mvn- 
dee) Sh. 

gedon pic tdon done dan 

—don (u) CJlf— dynn, dywn HVg. done Td. doon Ck, («) G. 

Bb 



soon 


suwn 


spoon 


spu(w)n 


noon 


nuwn 


moon 


muwn 


month 


man]> 



-■r-::sT :? isss: 



*— " La * 



^zru:. 




•^1- 







— -Ififll -"*, -I 


!flOL ' r*.- 


'Vaa rxcL. 'lai 


OL '"» ; 


"^ZS^f^L 


brsTSL 


- — IT rZ 




Wcrzjh, 


— 


1-.4M 'XlBja^. 




-%r>r—- s 


-"^Z^w^* 



-S5C 



WirL 



ImL^w^ii 



i;cc 



V -jr^ 



-t. 



— 'i: ."n *ftr. « 5*f>r ^, J*. 



hnk 
rok 

Ink 

-i-lou 



Iv» Ir. -*:r -loke. loc lo 

>r..-. '«?t". »L*VT« " er-r ii*-! — Ly^ Wj "Lo , U Z-ajr- la low XB. lo : i^ 

Juk 
^rouk 



21 



2f ro 





schok 


ahook 


mm ^J. 

on-w6c 


wok 


^roke 


c6o 


cok 


oook 


~ --;» O'. 






rkrok 


•^croc 


crook 


rtcKj prt 


■Hoc 


took 


- - - w^ , l*AU.r 1 


Ui Jn. 




boc 


+boc 


book 


■ '«u, 0', C>, 


Bch.Sh. 




broc 


brok 


brook 


hoh 


hoh 


hough 


— hof; iJychi 


r. hok, Sh, 




toh 


touh 


touflrh 



tuk 

buk 

bruk 
hok 

taf 

^U3M,\A,M\i)Sm. (Uf, Tf'. (too)/ij. {i'wT) EO, Bch, Sk. 
]>ohto })rt t]>ohhte thought ]>9t 

— - : Jwwht; mi. (jHwuxt) G. (jjoot) Pr, EO. (o) iJc*. (oo) Id, ». 
Bohte j)!^ tsohhte sought sot 

■ — (iK>uht> 8m. (bisoot) Jn. (oo) Ld, 
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brohte prt tbrohhte brought brot 

(brouxt) 0. (broot) Pr, Jn. (o) BcL (do) Ld, Sh. 

21 15 slog Blouh slough slau 

'deviom' WgL 'quoddam oonoayum' Bede — (00) Ld, (alvf) Beh, 
(slou) Sh. 

slog prt tflloh Blew tsluw 

— pi aloghenn 0. doh Lay. slonh AB. doh : inoh MH. iloff, slug 
GE. slow : how adv BBC. 8I003. slew Wiel. alough, dow Ch — doe 
Td, (yy) Sm. 

geswogen ptc swounen vb swoon tswuwn 

* geDseleas/ aswSgen ' choked * — Bwough tsbit, iswowen ' in a swoon ' — 

(saun) Lil. (suun) Beh, Sh. 

wdgian wowen woo wuw 

(uu) Jn. 

genog tinoh enough inaf 

— pi inojhe 0. inouh AB. inqg Ay. inoch, enogh CM. enewe : knew, 
enoghe : soghe ( = ragu) TM — ynough Td. (inux, inuf) G. (in»f) W, 
(envf) Cp. pi enow (enau) W, Cp. (envf) Bck. (eenvf) S?^, pi (enio) 
Bih, (eenou) Sh. 

2120 drog prt tdroh(h) drew druw 

— drouh AB. drogh North, drow : prow * profit ' BBC. droj, drou(3), 
dreu3 Wicl. — drue Td. 

pldh tploh plough plau 

from Scand. plOg — ploges Ld. plo:do TM. plow (plouh) PPl, 
plough : ynough, plowman Ch — (du) Cp. (00) Jn. {on) Bch, Sh. 

bog fbojhess pi bough bau 

— bowes : growes, hughes PC — (bowh, buoh) Bll, (bou) G. (beu, boo) 
Jn. (boo) Bch. (bou) Sh. 

rot tr6te root ruwt 

from Scand. rot (?) nnrotlice do)> ' exterminant ' Wgl — rotfest Jxl. rote 
AB. 

sot sot soot sut, sat 

(uu) G. (uu) Pr. (m) Cp. (w) heUer (u) Jn. («) Bch, Sh. 

(fTBti) Bch, (suuti) Sh sooty. 

2125 wrotan wroten root ruwt 

* root up.' wrOt ' snoot/ 

fdt tf6t foot fiit 
(uu) Bll, Pr. (u, «) Jn. (w) Bch. (u) Sh. 

gemot an mot moot muwt 

' meeting.' 

bot sf tbote boot buwt 

< mending.' 

hod hod hood hud 

(u, uu) Sm. (u, «) Jn. 

.- « . , (rood ruwd 

2 1 30 rod sf trode \ ^ j 

( rod rod 

— rodde : oodde OJf— rodd « rod ' Td. 
gescod ptc iflohood shod Jod 

B b 2 
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Btdd prt tstod stood stud 

(uu) G. (u, «) Jn. (au) Bth, (u) Sh, 

w5dneB-d»g ^nredneadai Wednesday we(d)nBdi 

— wodnoiidawes (weodnetdei) AR. wedneedai Kaik, wedneadAj HaH, 
— (wenxdee) Jn, 8h. (wenxdi) Beh. 

f5da tfode food fiiwd 

2135 f5d(d)or fod(d)er fodder fodar 

Add tflod flood flad 

fluddaTd. {uu) Sm. (u)BU,G. («, «) C/>. 

m5d imod mood muwd 

'fwer-indd wermod wormwood weemwud 

modor tmoderr mother maSer 

— ^moder North., Aud. mooder Ch — mwddyr UVg, 00 Ck. (a) BU. 

(«)/n. 

2140 g5d tgod good gud 

— guod Ay. goud AllP, — gwd HVg. (uu, u) Sm. (u) G. (u, «) Jji. 

brod brod brood bruwd 

blod tblod blood blad 

bloud Td, Ck. (uu) Sm. (u) BU, G. 

hwopan — whoop (w)huwp 
(huup, uup) Jn. 



SECOND WORD-LIST. 







(LIVIKO-OLD.) 








a 




fay 
Jayl 


shore 


scafan 








shovel 


scofel 


)>ar9 


thorough 


)mrh 


glay 
foksglay 


glore 


gl5f 
fozes-glofa 


wari 


worry 


wyrgan 


foxglove 


farou 


furrow 


farh 


obay 


above 


onbufan 


baro 


borough 


burg 














hai) 


hung 


hong 


dal 


dull 


dol 


J»«) 


young 


geong 
hmng 
wningen 


halk 


hulk 


hale 












rag 


rung 


na)>ii) 


nothing 


njln)nng 


lag 


lung 


longen 


da}> 


doth 


dce)» 


sai) 


sung 


sungen 








slai) 


slung 


slongin 


htiar 


oth^r 


CJ?er 


Bwai) 


swung 


Bwungen 


Mtffdn 


gout kern 


RQ))eme 


stag 


stung 


stungen 


maffQr 


mother 


in^|H»r 


sprag 


sprung 


sprungen 


braOar 


brother 


br6)>or 


9inag;rt) 


among 


ongemang 








klag 


clung 


clungen 


as 


«* 


Oil 


tag 


tongue 


tunge 


t^afl 


thug 


)>Ufl 


dag 


dung 
sunk • 


dung 


manl 


mnggel 


muscle 


sagk 


sunoen 


baul 


buftle 


bnrtla 


Jragk 


shrunk 


Boruncen 


tank 


tiigk 


tUBC 


magk 


monk 


munuo 


bank 


bu»k 


bQask 


dragk(3ii) drunk(tn) 


dmncen 


ha8tii)z 


huntings 


hQ»)nng 


haggar 


hunger 


hunger 


rast 


ruet 


nut 


maggar 


monger 


mangere 


laRt 


hut 


Inrt 








JiraAt 


thru$t 


)»ryRta 


hani 


honey 


hunig 


mast 


must 


muiit 
miSrte 


ran 


run 


( eoman 
1 umen 


klastar 


clunter 


clyrter 


Ban 


son 


sunu 


part 


gngt 


gust 


Ban 


sun 


Bunne 


Irani 


trud 


treysta 


Bton 


stun 


Btunian 


dacit 


dust 


dOst 


span 
Jan 


spun 
Aun 


spunnen 
Bcunian 


hazi(0 


huMgy, -if 


hOswif 


wan 


fvon 


gewunnen 


hazbend 


husband 


hQsbOnda 


wan 


one 


ftn 








nan 


nun 


nunne 


raj 


rush 


rij»c 


nan 


none 


nSn 


)>«; 


thrush 
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drank 


dranc 


jserou 


yarrow 


gearwe 


b8ei)k 


bank 


banki 


spserou 


sparrow 


Bpearwa 


aggar 


anger 


angr 


naerou 


narrow 


nearu 


ajggl 


'angle 


angel 


mserou 


marrow 


mearg 








tceri 


tarry 


t^rgan 


nen 


ran 


am 


bserou 


barrow 


bearwe 
beorg 


Caen 


than 


)K>nne 






Bpeen 


span 


( Bpann 
( spannan 


hsloa 


hallow 


hSlglan 


fsn 


fan 


fann 


Bicloa 
Jsel 


sallow 
shnl 


Balu 
Balh 

BCSl 


nuen 
k»n 


man 
can 


mann 

cann 

canne 


f«;lou 


fallow 


falu 


bigsBn 


began 


b^gann 


meelou 


mallow 


nudwe 


kienl 


cannel 


candel 
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gnnit 


gnnnet 


ganot 


mstek 


fnaJtUnk 


mftttoe 


tten 


tan 


taxmian 


ket 


cat 


cftite 


p»n 


pan 


panne 


kUetor 


< latter 


oUtruui 


bten 


hann 


gebann 


bigtBt 


legai 


beget 


sn|nin 


anthem 


antefii 


t»t9r 


tatter 


tiEvttee- 


nenssek 


rantaek 


rannsaka 


beta 


batten 


bfttai* 


»nvil 


anvil 


anfilt 


hBtf 


latch 


gelflBoeaii 


fend 


and 


and 


)«tf 


thaick 


)»c 


hiend 


hand 


hand 


mstj 


match 


geoifeca 


Isend 


land 


land 








saend 


Band 


Band 


eder 


adder 


nftdre (6) 


■ttend 


stand 


Btandan 


»dld 


addled 


adeU 


8trsnd 


iftmnd 


strand 


hsed 


had 


luefde 


kendl 


candle 


candel 


Isder 


ladder 


hlfidre 


gsendar 


gander 


gandra 


B»d 


sad 


nd 


brtend 


brand 


brand 


Biedl 


toddle 


■adol 








Jzdon 


shadow 


Boeadn 


tern 


am 


eom 


mred 


mad 


gemftdd 


hiem 


ham 


hamm 


msedor 


madder 


msdere 


hsemor 


hammer 


hamor 


g«d(flai) 


Sf^iM 


gadd 


nem 


ram 


ramm 


klred 


clad 


kl»>di 


ls?m 


lamb 


lamb 


gl«d 


glad 


gl»d 


Ifsmds 


lammas 


hlfifnuesse 


b»d 


bade 


b»d 


iwsem 


tntam 




bed 


bad 


bAddel 


Rtsmar 


stammer 


stamrian 


blsBdar 


bladder 


blsdre (9) 


knem 


cram 


crammian 


aedz 


adte 


adeM 


Rtaemp 


stamp 


Btampian 








krsmp 


cramp 


cramp 


repl 


apple 


teppel 


brseisbl 


hrav[d>le 


brdemel 


hrep 


hap 


happ 








Irep 


lap 


lapian 


IfPk 


lack 


lak 


Isp, -it 


lap, -pel 


laeppa 


Fsek 


sack 


BffiOC 


Ispwix) 


lapving 


laepewince 


rffinRfek 


ransack 


rannsaka 


nep 


sap 


step 


tlffik 


slack 


slrec 


strrep 


strap 


Btropp 


Ja'kl 


shackle 


pcacol 


i n«P 


nap 


hnappian 


kr»k 


crock 


cracian 


krep 


cap 


creppe 


biek 


back 


baec 


klrep 


clap 


klappa 


bliek 


black 


bleec 


trep 


tap 


tsppe 


vek» 


are 


rex 


trrep 


trap 


trseppe 


sekpl 


ojrle 


a*xl 


tjrepmdn 


chapman 


cSapmann 


waekfl 


trax 


wrexan 
( wrex 


rebat 


abbot 


abbod 


fleeks 


fiax 


flrex 


Bkffib 


scab ) 
shabby ) 


Bctebb 








Jieebi 


W^%^^^mf^^ 


rseg 


rag 


raggig 


krreb 


crab 


crabba 


i»g 


shag 


Rceacga 


greb(l) 


gabihU) 


gabba 


wieg 


trag 


wagian 








baeg 


hag 


baggi 


1 


n 




ret 


at 


ret 


tu 


to 


t5 


hnet 


hilt 


hrett 








ltpt»r 


latter 


lator 


1 will 


irooZ 


wull 


Cspt 


that 


])ret 


1 fill 


full 


full 


Ffet 


sat 


pret 


1 fular 


fuller 


fuUere 


Fsetddi 


Saturday 


RKtemes-dffig 


pill 
bul 


pull 


pullian 


Bpret 


spat 


Bpsttte 


bull 


bull 


fast 


fat 


f*tt 


1 bnlok 


bullock 


- bnlluo 


flaet 


jlat 


flat 


wulf 


trolf 


wulf 


vset 


rat 


fret 


1 
1 






met 


gnat 


gnrett 


buzom 


bosom 


bdBm 
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huf 


hoof 


hof 


wosp 


waip 


WSBSp 


ipu(w)n 


tpoon 


spSn 


gospl 


gospel 


godspell 


mm 


room 


rQm 


woz 


was 


wasfl 


wumon 


woman 


wifnumn 


^ 






bru(w)m 


broom 


br6m 


woj 


wash 


wsescan 


huk 


hook 


h5o 


ofl 


offal 


offaU 


ruk 


rook 


hrOc 








luk 


look 


lOciAii 


ov 


of 


of 


/uk 
cuk 


thook 


800C 


hovl 


hftvel 


*hofel 


cook 


oOo 


grovl 


grovel 


grttfa 


kruk 


crook 


krOk 


pruYMt 


procott 


prftfost 


tuk 


took 


t0O 








bilk 


book 


b5c 


TO!) 


wrong 


vrang 


bruk 


brook 


(br^ 
( brQcui 


loi) 
Jwg 


long 
thong 


lang 
>wang 








J»roi) 


throng 


gejnrang 


8Ut 


toot 


Rdt 


SOI) 


song 


Bang 


fut 


foot 


fot 


stroi) 


strong 


Btrang 




•r 




tOI)Z 


tongs 


tang 


hud 


hood 


hod 








-hud 


'hood 


-had 


on 


on 


on 


fftud 


ttood 


8t6d 


opon 


upon 


uppon 


Jud 


should 


soolde 


onon 

• 


anon 


on fin 


wud 


teooil 


wada 


jon 


gon 


geon 


wud 


icould 


wolde 


Bwon 


swan 


Bwan 


kud 


coidd 


cQ^ 


Jon 


shone 


scan 


gud 


good 


gOd 


won 


wan 


wann 








gon 


gone 


gegin 








wont 


wont 


vanta 









wonton 


wanton 


*wantogen 


• 




^ 


bijond 


beyond 


begeondau 


Bon 


norry 


■ftrig 


wond 


wand 


vgnd 


aoroa 


Borrow 


■org 


wondar 


wamler 


wandrian 


morou 


morrow 


morgen 


bond 


bond 


baud 


borou 


borrow 


borgUu 






m^VmmmKm 








from 


from 


from 


holi 


hoUy 


holegn 




•F 




holidi 


holiday 


h&lig dsog 


(holi)hok 


(hoUy)hock 


hocc 


holou 


hollow 


holh 


hok 


hough 


hl>h 


8W0I0U 


8tr<dlow 


■wftlwe 

■welgan 

wftlwian 


rok 


rock 


rooc 


wolou 


wallow 


lok 


lock 


Hoc 
(loco 


fuloa 


follow 


folgian 


aok 


»och 


BOCO 


nolidj 


knowledge 


*czifiwliecan 


smok 


smock 


Bmoo 


oIhou 


uIm 


alswfi 


Btok 


stock 


BtOOC 


folB 


false 


fkls 


flok 


flock 


flooo 


holt 


halt 


hftlt 


nok 


knock 


cnocian 


holier 


halter 


halfter 


kok 


cock 


oooc 


■olt 


$aU 


•alt 


kokl 


cockle 


oocoel 


molt 


malt 


malt 


krokdfi 


crockery 


crocoa 








dok 


dock 


dooce 


moB 


mou 


moti 


oka 


are 


oza 


gorip 


gossip 


godflibb 


foka 


fax 


fox 


goahok 
dros 


goshawk 
dross 


gOshafoc 
drouie 


poka 
boka 


Z 


poooaa 
lx>x 


blo89m 


blossom 


blOttme 








foster 


foster 


filter 


frog 


frog 


frogga 


nostril 


nostril 


tuBBpfrel 


' dog 


dog 


docga 



^V 3S2 


F 
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^ 


^^v 


oiler 


otor 


gsalik 


ffiWM 


<**^ 1 


hot 


hot 


hat 


iWin 


M<aW0ot 


^riT ■ 








datUmg 


dtorti«« ■ 




lot 


blot 


b»li 


hariim 


imMT ■ 














ipot 


>pU 


■plott 


fau). 


AMrtA 


W» I 


Jot 


ihol 


)ge«ot 


1«[- 


IifA 


Lrtt' ■ 






J«ote<, 


P«t' 


^« 


^; 1 


wot 


vol 




b»> 


boU 


■wM 


icaUU 


w»tol 






1 


«hot 


uhat 


bw»t 


™.(tar 


mrArr 


lu*^ 


not 


not 


Qiwibt 


fiuiHar 


/../Ao- 


fiBd^ 


not 


tnol 


CQOtta 


fuSsr 


>rtA«- 


filr>or 


kot 

Uot 


cot 
clot 


clott 


EmBu) 


farOUng 


ftor>l>i. 


got 


got 


(be^gtet 








bigotn 


begoU^ 










dol 


dot 


dott 


faaan 


f<»l<H 




es. 


bottom 


£t 


kuul 
grsM 


gran 


ami 
gnrt 


blot 


lUA 


plot 


gl"- 


gUm 


¥^ 


wotj 


•cotoA 




suk 


oak 










Sauk 


Jbuk 


llu» 


od 


odd 


oddi 


buA 


bati 


b.)Mk 


rod 


rod 


rod 






fbL^ 


lodn 


mxldm 


•oden 


lust 


latt 


l>Io*t 


swodl 


tmidilU 


irweW 




' l&tt 


H 


thod 


^ 






l«*tAii 


(■■xlor 


fodd^ 


fuflt 


/«.( 


(fiM 


kod 


eod 


oodd 




{fiE«tU 


god 


sod 


god 


muut 


noff 




L. troiin 


IT<MM 




k»ut 


Ciul 


k«rt« 


^^_ bodi 


body 


bodig 


guatU 


Sha^y 


gndie 








blawt 


bUut 


blttit , B) 


^ft hop 


hop 


hoppi«a 


h»«p 


A«p 


h«pe 


^^B 


fp 


aoppiui 








^■^ 


Hop 




m«J 




msne 


^^ rtrop 


ilrop 


■trop 








' kop^ 


copptr 




bMf 


M- 


bair 


1 Vrop 


trap 


jkcopp* 




l:^' 


hiehbu. 

•toff 


lop 


top 


wpp 


ku&r 


cair 


Iclf 


drop 


drop 


drop* 




kalfi 


I"Pi 


poppy 


popig 


t;«f 


rfc^f 


ccf 








uflar 


o/J<r 


»lier 


kobCweb) 


cob{«eb) 


C5tor)™pp« 




ni/In- 


neFter 


lobitar 


lobtier 


loppestre 


laafWr 


la«ghttr 


hUhtor 








;:iaft 


th-jt 


•caft 




aa 




kruft 


/T"-^ . . 


CJKft 


a&r 


are 


e«rnn 


druft 


1 dro/t \ 


dnbi 




liar 


itOOIT* 








ipMir 


%' 


q«rCrtSn) 


b«i»irt 


AoiTMt 


bserfert 


fBU 


feorr 




*I<>n« 


Kteorful 




mar 


miiTMi 


ku* 


eaht 


cklfiui 




tar 


twni 


kuT 


earva 




tja« 


lAar) 










Bdg»«r 


.y«rl 




r" 


pari. 


geuu 








bMn 


Jam 


bsm 


BtaAlii) 




Btter 


■ 




«>d«inni 
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aant 


ani 


Amette 


weeet 


worsi 


wyrrest 


Jaant 


tkaUnot 


Boael nftwiht 


feest 
deest 


first 
durst 


^rnta 
oonte 


aam 


arm 
alms 


earm 
selmesse 


beeit 


burst 


1 berstan 
( bonten 


haam 


harm 


hearm 








baam 


barm 


beonna 


foes 


furze 


fyrs 


aak 


ark 


earc 


>eezdi 


thursday 


)rtlres-dsg 


haak 
haakn 


hark 
hearken 


hSrcnian 


weejip 


worship 


wear)«cipe 


laak 
ftaak 

Bpaak 


lark 

stark 

spark 


Uweroe 

ftearc 

■pearca 


Bkeef 
teef 


scurf 
turf 


Boorf 
turf 




mark 


mearc 








daak 


dark 


deoro 


•weev 


swerve 


fweorfon 


paak 


park 


pearroo 








baak 


bark 


b9rk 
beorcan 


een 
eenitt 


earn 
eameet 


geeamian 
eomest 








jeen 


yearn 
learn 


geam 


aat 


art 


eart 


leen 


leomian 


haat 


hart 


heorot 


■teen 


stem 


) Btf rne 
)8tj0m 


haat 


heart 


heorto 




^^^^9 WW 


Bmaat 


smart 


imeortan 


•peen 


spurn 
fern 


Bpumaa 


kaat 


cart 


onet 


foen 


feam 


taat 


tart 


teart 


keezd 


kernel 


cyrnel 


aat;- 


arch- 


seroe- 


teen 


turn 


tnmian 


m 






been 


bum 


beoman 


haad 


hard 


heard 








n&A/ln 


hturden 


har)>na 


weem 


worm 




ilHwwin 


wyrm 


jaad 


yard 




weemwnd 


wormwood 


wermod 


haap 
Jaap 


harp 
sharp 


bearpe 
iceaq) 


eek 
smeek 

week 


irk 
smirk 

work 


ypkj» 

Bme(a)rcian 
weoro 
wyrcan 
myroe 




99 




meeki 


mirky 


hdor 


her 


hire 








stMr 


stir 


stjrian 


)»eeti 


thirty 


Jnritig 


speer 


spur 


ipnra 


peetijn 


thirteen 


^rSotSne 


W09r 


vere 


wftron (S) 


jeet 


shirt 


■kyrta 






^ # 


weet 


wort 


wyrt 


eel 


earl 


eorl 


keetl 


kirtle 


cyrtel 


wheel 


tchirl 


hyirfla 


teeU 


turUe 


turtle 


f»eloi) 


furlong 


forlang 


deet 


dirt 


drit 


t/eel 


churl 


ceorl 


tjeetf 
beet; 


churM 


oirice 


weeld 


world 


worold 


birch 


birce 


ee)» 


earth 


eor^ 


heed 


herd 


heord 


wee)) 


worth 


weor)> 


heed 


heard 


gehSrde 


mee)» 


mirth 


myTg> 


heedl 


kurdU 


hyrdel 


\S^\ 


girth 


gebyrd 


tjeenl 


chervil 


cerfille 


bee> 


birth 


)»ed 


third 


>ridda 








weed 


word 


word 


fM'Ser 


fuHher 


fiirjKir 


meeder 


murder 


myrlnran 
mor^r 












weefl 
kees 


worse 
curse 


wyna 
(ran 


^ 


girdle 
bird 


gyrdel 
bridd 


))oeit 


thirst 


^yntan 


beedn 


burden 


byr^n 



^m ~ 
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^ 


f^f 




wijd 


umxef 


XMOI. 




y 


wbijz 


r*«2« 


b»te>fi) 


hij 


Ae hfl 


.niji 


imttu 


foSoau 


Wjr 




&««U1 


^ 

^^H 




!& 


CJUM 


t«un 


^^B 

^^H 


Ihrfc fFTBO 


St. 


C 


Er* 




/« feoh 


lij; 

biliit 


hdief 
tk>ef 




^H 


/r« frtto 








^H 


/« flaKn) 


ivl 


evil 


jfBi 


^H 


>« fl^ 


i™ 




efen 


^^1 




f rail! 


tre-aing 


■tfen 


^H 




MJ. 


heace 


htbbkn 


^H 


itj/ osgo 


birijr 


berare 


ba>>aSui 




y/M glBo 


lljv 


ita« 




K"^' £° 


biUjv 

■■a- 


tUcre 


sr- 


^H 


be bSo;n) 


WIJV 
wipl 




webn 
wifel 


^^^1 


wi SI (6) 


•j™. 


/««■ 


fefei 


^H 


htel hel> 


Uijv 






^H 


Aea2 h«lui 




difiui 


^H 


re«i hred 


U" 


edVM 


.f« 


^V 


naj Holh 








^V niil 


ifca^ Mfile 




Uan 


IhleoDiu 


1 "iP 


tfeal cteUn 




jU^o 


-Ujl 


,.ft.d hwEol 


.IJB 




g(»£ll<> 


«il 


fill fSlu. 


/!,-. 


Aeta 


>0£l» 


«i,l 


,„«,i S "■*' ^"' 


wit. 


uem 


WOOUl 


'""' raelu 


.iin 




wtniu. 


ss 


S SI' 


ml,-. 


m«.« 


l^S 


fila 


yield gBldAD 


kip 


Iwn 


o&tra 


.A.>l(i H»ld 


k»i» 


clean 


dCna 


Kijld 


Jtdd Feld 


Ireijn 


yuMii 


cwoen 


«jM 


l,.ijn 


fuwn 


cwene 


hlft 


(Ua/ft hff> 


-tiju 


-'ceil 


S* 


rij) 


wr«(A »r»t> 


bitwiju 


irfiMCii 




a„ 


ihcath K^f 


z 


inn 


2r" 




teeth tu^l. 


.jkd 


/««! 


f^Mld 


sijB 


.(«;/<« (>g(>>SIl 


Bijm 


WWni 


Kmu 






Bijm 




(Sam 


fliJB 


Jle.ci fleofi 


Btijm 


Xeaiii 


■team 


8ij» 


l/™« gt" B 




ilroim 


itiSuii 


ijrt 


tail eut 


glijm 


gUam 


KlAn 


i]8»r 


Burtn- Sutron 


tijm 


teem 




iijit 


Lojf IpNt 


tijm 


l«,m 


team 


Ii.t 


drijm 




drtam 


^^^Pjjt 


yn«/ prEMl 


bijm 

■ 


beam 


b«»a 
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ijk 




eJie 


\ ecan 
(eac 


rijk 


reek 


rSc 


lijk 


leek 


leac 


lijk 


leak 


leka 


81 jk 


seek 


BrBcan 


snijk 


tneak 


Bnlcan 


epijk 


epeak 


eprecan 


wijk 


treek 


wicn 


wijk 


weak 


veik 


mijk 


meek 


mjQk 


tpjk 


cheek 


cSaoe 


bijkar 


beaker 


bikar 


bijkan 


beacon 


beacn 


ijt 


eat 


etan 


hijt 


heat 


hiHo 


sijt 


feat 


naeii 


BWljt 


fwtet 


Bwwte 


Btrijt 


itreet 


Btnrt (P) 


jijt 


gheet 


8c6te 


whijt 


whtat 


hwicte 


fijt 


feet 


fffit 


flijt 


fleet 


fleote 


mijt 


meet 


\ gemcctan 
1 m£te (e) 


rnijt 


meat 


Difte 


mijt 


mete 


metan 


grijt 


greet 


gnetan 


bijt 


heat 


(bSatan 
jbSot 


bijtl 


beetle 


jbitol 
)b6tel 


blijt 


hleat 


bltrtan (5) 


each 


w\c 


rijtj 


■ 


reach 


rwcan 


• • 


» 


retch 


hrsTcan 


lijtj 




leech 


bpce (5) 


biaijtf 
gpijt/^ 


beseech 


bescecan 


epeech 


spricc (6) 


tijtj 


teach 


tcrcan 


bijiT 


l>eech 


bclce 


brijtf 


breech 


brtec 


brijt] 
blijtj 


breach 


bryce 


bleach 


blsrcan 


hijd 


heed 


hdedan 


rijd 


reed 


hrSod 


rijd 


role 


r«d(5) 


rijd 


read 


r«dan (0) 


lijd 


lead 


l^an 


Bijd 


need 


8^ (e) 


stijd 


Hfted 


8t<£da 


spijd 


rpeetl 


8pcbdan 


wijd 


irted 


w6od 


fijd 


feeil 


fc dan 


nijd 


need 


nSd 


nijd 


knead- 


cnedan 


nijd 


1 


neeifle 


nffdl (C) 



Diijd - meed 

mijd mecul 

krijd creed 

grijdi greedy 

dijd deed 

bijd bead 

brijd breed 

blijd bleed 

hijp heap 

rijp reap 

lijp leap 

bUjP sleep 

8wijp Hceep 

stijp eteap 

8tijpl steeple 

Jijp sheep 

wijp weep 

kijp keep 

krijp creep 

tjijp cheap 

ijp deep 



f 

dn 



lor 

hiar 

hior 

jior 

nor 

]idr 

8iar 

BDiidr 

itiar 

Bpior 

Jiar 

Jiap 

wier 

wiari 

fiar 

niar 

miar 

giar 

tier 

diar 

diar 

driari 

biar 

biar 

bliar 

widd 

biad 



ie 



ear 

here 

hear 

year 

rear 

leer 

sear 

smear 

steer 

spear 

shear 

sheer 

vier 

veary 

fear 

near 

mere 

gear 

tear 

deer 

dear 

dreary 

beer 

bier 

blrar 

ireird 

beard 



ei 



hei 

• • 
jei 



hajf 
yea 



oiSd 
medu 
mfid (6) 
cr^da 
grsdig <~) 
d«d(6 
ffebed 
PHBdan 
blc dan 

hr*ap 

reopan 

hlSa|an 

8l£pen (^5) 

iwSpan 

8tSap 

stOpel 

Bcaep (5) 

w(»pan 

ccBpan 

orSopan 

oeap 

dSop 



I Sar 
I Sare 

hSr 

geh^ran 

gear (gfr) 

r£ran 

hlSor 

sSarian 

gmem 

stSorau 

ppere 

Fceran 

Bkirr 

wer 

wcerig 

nSar 

mfre 

gearwe 

t^ar 

dSor 

deore 

drSorig 

bSor 

b*riS) 

blSre 

wyrd 

beard 



h6g 
g6»(g5) 
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(bi)iei 


htwray 


wrAgan 


nelT 


nate 


aalii 


1 ■ 


lay 


(l^cgan 


neiv 


knave 


enalk 


lei 


neivl 


natel 


Bftfolm 


«ei 


they 


>eir 


kreiY 


crate 


-crafiaa 


Mi 


•ay 


•€Og»n 


griv 


gave 


g»f 


dei 


day 


Bl6an 


greiv 


grave 


§TOJ 


iwei 


away 


■▼eigja 


iteiYS 


alavee 


■ta&s 


wei 


tpoy 


weg 








wei 


Kty 


w«ge(8) 


rein 


rain 


wgn 


whei 


Khey 


liw*g 


lein 


Imne 


lane 


nei 


nay 


nei 


lein 


lain 


gd^gen 


nei 


ntigh 


hn^^gan 


)win 


^Utne 


Kg«tt 


mei 


may 


msg 


dein 


•lain 


■begon 


klei 


clay 


dfig 


Bwein 


twain 


■rein 


grei 
dei 


9ray, grey 
day 


J^^'^ 


wein 
wein 


wane 
wain 


wiqpi 


plei 


play 


plegian 


ymn 


vane 


fiana 








mein 


mane 


mann 


eU 


ale 


ftlu 


mein 


main 


nuegen 


eU 


ail 


fS" 


krein 


crane 


oran 


heU 


kale 


twein 


twain 


twcegen 


heil 


hail 


hiegl 
heU 


drein 
bein 


drain 
bane 


ban* 


•en 


•ale 


sal 


brein 


brain 


bn^^en 


sell 


tail 


segl 


(tfil)blein 


{ehiltitUain 


blegen 


sneil 


•nail 


inegl 


eint 


am not 


eom n&wiht 


Bkeil 


•eale 


Bcalu 








weil 


Kail 


weilfiwei 


leim 


lame 




wheil 


whale 


hwsl 


seim 


aame 


aami 


neil 


nail 


negl 


Jeim 


•hame 


acamn 


naitinffeil 


nightingale 


n^tegale 


neim 


name 




teil 


idle 


tain 


keim 


came 


cwOm 


teU 


tail 


t»gel 


geim 


game 


gamen 


deil 


dale 


d»l 








peil 


pail 


psegel 


eik 


ache 


acan 








eikar 


acre 


»oer 


lei« 


lathe 


l9)> 


eikon 


acorn 


eoem 


sweiO 


ttoaihe 


Bw^)>ian 


re^k 


ralce 


race 


beie 


bathe 


ba^an 


leik 


lake 


laou 








seik 


take 


sacu 


reis 


race 


rSa 


ileik 


slake 


slaoian 


weiBt 


waist 


wsBstm 


sneik 


•hake 


anaca 


weiit 


watte 


woBStan 


steik 


•take 


itacu 








steik 


•teak 


Bteik 


heizl 


hazel 


hsesel 


ipeik 


•pake 


■pnno 


reiz 


raise 


reisa 


Jeik 


•hake 


■cacan 


grei* 


graxe 


grasian 


weik 


wake 


(on)waoan 


deizi 


daisy 


dseges-Sage 


weikn 


waken 


C&)wfecnian 


breizn 


brazen 


bnesen 


fleik 


flake 


flaki 


bleiz 


blaze 


bl»8e 


neikid 


naked 


nacod 








meik 


make 


macian 


t/eifar 


chafer 


csefer 


keik 


cake 


kaka 








kweik 


qnake 


cwacian 


biheiv 


behave 


behabban 


ieik 


take 


tacan 


heivn 


haven 


h9fn 


beik 


bake 


baoan 


reivn 


raven 


hnefti 


breik 


brake 


bnec 


feiv 


shave 


Bcafan 


breik 


break 


brecan 


• 




1 wafian 








weiv 


ware 


1 w«g (6) 


eit 


ate 


»t 


weivor 


waver 


vafra 


eit 


eight 


nhta 
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eit 


tyoi 


«g»> 


men* 


mare 


iii{r<e 


heit 


hate 


hfttian 


kear 


care 


cam 


leit 


late 


Uie 


teor 


tear 


tcran 


fkeit 


skate 


ikaU 


cie^r 


ciarg 


eeorig 


weit 


ittight 


gewihta 


dare 


dcarr 


geit 
greit 


gate 
gr^at 


gr«at 


^r 


pear 
bare 


hsBT adj. 


beit 


bait 


beito«6. 


bear 


bare 


hsBtprt, 


belt 


bait 


beita sb. 


bear 


bear 


(bera 
(bcran 


eit> 


eighth 


lehto^ 


reid 


raid 


rid 








leid 


lade 


hladan 




uw 




leid 
leidi 
leidl 


laitl 
lady 
ladle 


legde 

hlkdige 

hlcdel 


haw 
row 


rue 


hi6owan 


rpeid 

Jeid 

weid 


epade 
sh/ide 
ftade 


■pftde 

sceada 

wadAn 


Jwaw 
Jnmw 
sluw 


threw 

through 

slew 


)ir6ow 

^orh 

■l<Sg 


meid 


made 


maoode 


straw 

raw 

Jraw 


strew 

« 


str^wian 


meid'n) 
kreidl 


maid(en) 
cradle 


nueffden 
oradol 


shoe 
shrew 


BOQ 

■crSawa 

^ * 


breid 
bleid 


braid 
blade 


bregdan 
blsd 


waw 
flaw 

1 


woo 
JUw 


wteian 
fleali 








kraw 


crew 


er6ow 


• 






klaw 


dew 


dSowe 


eip 
beipni 


ape 
halfpenny 


healf pining 


graw 
taw 


grew 
too 


grtow 
td 


fkreip 


aerape 


■crapian 


taw 


two 


twft 


Bteipl 


staple 


Btapoi 


traw 


trtte 


trSowe 


Jeip 


thape 


•kapa 


tfaw 
daw 


chew 


cSowan 


meipl 


maple 


mapuder 


do 


d9(n) 


geip 


gape 


g»P» 


draw 


drew 


drOg 


teip 


tape 


tseppe 


braw 


brew 


brSowan 


teipar 


taper 


tapor 


blaw 


Uew 


bleow 


neibar 


neighbour 


neahgebOr 


Btawl 
Bkawl 


stool 
school 


Bt5l 
8051 








tawl 


tool 


tdl 




ee 




pawl 


pool 


p6l 


ear 


ere 


Ar 


raw)) 


ruth 


♦hrSowJ) 


heer 


hare 


hara 


saw^ 


sooth 


B6)> 


hear 


hair 


hOT(e) 


ankaw]> 


uncouth 


oncQ^ 


fSeor 
Ce»r 
Bweor 


there 
their 
swear 


>*r(S) 

^ra 

fw^an 


taw)> 

truw> 

baw]> 


tooth 
truth 
booth 


to]> 

tr6ow> 
bO)> 


Hnear 


snare 


■neare 


smawO 


smoothe 


smObe 


Rtear 


stare 


Btarian 






w 


Btear 


stair 


■tAger 


lawB(n) 


loose(n) 


l9aB(iia) 


B})ear 


tqyare 


Bparian 


gawB 


goose 


hrOit 


ear 


share 


Bcaer 


rawit 


roost 


ear 


share 


Beam 








wear 


ware 


wser 


awi 


ooze 


W0B 


wear 


vear 


wfrian 


awzl 


ousel 


(tale 


whear 


where 


hwAr (6) 


luwi 


lose 


(for)l6o«an 


fear 


fare 


faran 


tjuwi 


choose 


o6o8an 


fear 


fair 


feegep 


brawl 


bruise 


brOiaii 


(fijld)feor 


Jieldfare 


felofor 








(ii*it)mear 


nightmare 


mare 

C 


Jfawf 
C 2 


roof 


hrOf 



" * m 
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5*-:i-* 









suToa 

bra 



jm 






"t - 



r : IK 



:ti '■i^r m 



mn^r 



•■»^ 





tJU^t 












h<p 



Da 



m«v.r 



JUW 



j':w 


yon 


jiiW 


yetr 


hjnw 




hjii'W 


fi*tr 


))juwz 


their* 


lipjUW 


t'P'tr 


fJTlW 


Jfftr 


njuw 


Mfir 


njiiw 


hn^io 


rijjnw 


im K 


djiiw 


tit-ir 


jnwl 


ynU 


inn b 


yiiuth 



btpTtS 






r>d 

Lived 

f>da 

XXk'id 

KC£p-ftn 
hviTp^n 



Di'^r 



Cow *A. 
eowe 
heow 
hrawan 

Kplwan 

ffawe 

nC'Owe 

cn?i>w jor/. 

nwTw 

dfaw 

geda 

geoguj) 



Ion 

loa 

^n 
^roa 

soa 

loa 

«oa 

Aoa 

gloa 

noa 

noa 

wr.u 

f..n 

fn-u 

floU 

noa 
non 
mon 

kma 

gon 

grou 

glou 

ton 

ton 

antoadd 

dou 

dou 

bou 

blou 

houl 

houl 

honli 
I )H)nl 
I Bonl 
I swouln 
! Btonln 



roe 

ror 
io 

tkroe 

tkrom 

tkongh 



t€Ht 



«/or 
muK 
tiow 
tAoir 

trttf 

fro 
flow 

Oft 

kmovr 
moir 

rrote 

glow 

ti/e 

tow 

mntovanl 

ffoe 

dough 

&oir 



hoU 

whole 

hftly 

thole 

eoul 

iwollen 

flolen 



{ hngB 

(riw 

(rSw] 



) hl9wan 

9wK 



■u 

sUw 



MOwian 



wa 
fa 

fh& 

flowan 

nS 

cnSwan 

miftwan 

crawe 

crawan 

gr«»wan 

glOwan 

tft 

tow 

*uiiUiweaid 

dag 

boga 

blawan 

blowan 

hoi 

hiU 

hfilig 

)>ol 

sftwol 

■woUen 

stolen 
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foul 


shoal 


Kolu 


klouy 


dore 


dofe 


foul 


f<Hil 


foU 


klouyer 


clover 


cUfre 


noul 


knoU 


cnoll 


kloavn 


cloveti 


clnfen 


moul 


mole 


mftl 


grouY 


grove 


grtf 


koul 


coal 


ool 


drouY 


drove 


Oriif 


toul 


Udl 


toll 








donl 


doU 


gedfil 


onn 


aim 


Sgen 


poul 


poU 


SS 


houn 


hone 


hftn 


boul 


boU 


ounli 


only 


ecnlie 


boul 


howl 


bolU 


loun 


loan 


Iftn 


boalitor 


bolster 


bolster 


aloun 


alone 


allftna 


moultn 


molten 


molten 


itoun 


stone 


Btftn 


koult 


Cidt 


oolt 


floon 


iloien 


flocren 


koul tor 


coulter 


cnlter 


moon 


moan 





boult 
onld 


boll 
old 


bolt 
aid 


groan 
aroan 


groan 
drone 


grftnian 
dr&n 


hould 


hold 


haldan 


bonn 


bone 


bSo 


Bould 


sold 


•aide 


wount 


wont 


gewnnod 


Jouldar 


fhotdder 


Bculdor 


woont 


wiUna 




wile nftwiht 


(Jijp)foulc 
fould 


I fol^l 


falod 








fold 


faldan 


houm 


home 


bSm 


mould 


mould 


molde 


loum 


loam 


l&m 


kould 


cold 


cald 


foum 


foam 


flbn 


gould 


gold 


gold 


koom 


comb 


oamb 


tould 


toll 


talde 








bould 


bold 


bald 


ouk 


oak 


fie 








oukam 


oakuM 


Senmba 


ou> 


oath 


ft> 


jonk 


yoke 


geoc 


lou)» 


loath 


1S]> 


jouk 


ydk 


geolca 


slou^ 


sloth 


Asew^ 


Bonk 


soak 


iocian 


kwou^ 


quoth 


cwasp 


smouk 


smoke 


smocian 


bou^ 


both 


bft>ir 


Btrouk 


stroke 


strSfCian 


tron^ 


troth 


tr6ow]> 


sponk 


spoke 


(Bpica 
( Bprsc 


lou'S 
klouSz 


loathe 
clothes 


U]nan 

CISJMM 


sponkn 
wouk 


spoken 
tooke 


gespreoen 
(on)wOc 








fonk 


folk 


fblc 


moust 


most 


msat 


krouk 
tonkn 


croak 
token 


crftcettan 
tAcen 


gOUBt 

poust 


ghost 
post 


gftat 
poft 


tjouk 
ponk 
DTouk 


choke 
poke 


oeodan 
poki 

DTBBO 








broke 


houz 


hose 


boM 
1 


bronkn 


broken 


gebrooen 


rouz 


rose 


( roae 












0Ut(8) 


oaf 


«te 


Vouz 


tJutse 


)«• 


rout 


wrote 


wrftt 


frouzn 


frozen 


froren 


Jvout 


throat 


proie 


nouz 


nose 


nosu 


Bmont 


smote 


Bmit 


tfouz 


chose 


cSaa 


(9)float 


{a^Jloat 


flot 


tjouzn 


chosen 


coren 


flont 


float 


floUan 








mout 


mote 


mot 


ouf 


oaf 


self 


gont 


goat 


gftt 


louf 


loaf 


bl&f 


grout 
bont 


jroat 
boat 


C 


ouvor 


over 


ofer 








houv 


hove 


hGf 


rond 


rode 


TtAprt. 


bihouY 


behove 


behOfiau 


rond 


road 


TEd sb. 


itOUY 


stove 


Btofe 


loud(Btonn) load{stane) 


lid 


wouvn 


tcoven 


wefen 


Btrond 


strode 


•trid 


kouY 


cove 


cofa 


wond 


wood 


mid 
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goad 


goad 


g«d 


ho« 


hoarse 


his 


toad 


toad 


tSdige 


kios 


CftWf 


kiosm 


boad 
oboad 


bode 
ahwle 


bodian 
ibftd 


frost 


fnM 


gorvi 


oapn 


open 
hope 


opon 








heap 


hopa 


of 


qf 


of 


roap 


ntpe 


rip 


ofii 


^sn 


oft 


•oap 


aoap 


•ftpe 


kof 


cough 


onhh<ittap 


group 


grope 


gripian 


trof 


trough 


trog 


poap 


pope 


pipa 


dwof 


dwarf 


dweoong 








loft 


Iqfl 


loft 








soft 


soft 


•Ofte 




. 




kroA 


trofi 


oroft 





awe 


H^ 








ho 
ho>oii 


haw 
hawthorn 


haga 
hagajxmi 


on 
hon 


awn 

hom 


hom 


ro 


raw 


hreaw 


honit 


hornet 


hymeta 


lo 

aatlo 


law 
outlaw 


laea 
QUaga 


folon 


gawn 
forlom 


coonian 
fonoren 


yo 


thaw 


>ftwan 


^n 


thorn 


Jkuh 






( gessBh 


Bwon 


sworn 


sworon 


89 


•aw 


JM«« 


Jon 


shorn 


•ooren 






(nga 


won 


warn 


wamian 


Rtro 


straw 


str6aw 


fbn 


fawn 


fiegnian 


J^ 


thaw 


•caga 


mon 


mourn 


maman 


no 


gnaw 


gnAgan 


kon 


com 


oom 


mo 


maw 


maga 


gon 


gone 


g«g*n 


klo 


claw 


dawn 


ton 


torn 


torsn 


dro 


draw 


dragan 


don 


dawn 


dagian 


ol 


awl 


awel 


bon 


bomie) 


geboren 


ol 


oil 


all 


hom 


haulm 




bol 


hall 


hall 


sworn 


swarm 


swearm 


^1 


thrall 


yrSeU 


stom 


storm 


storm 


■mol 


rnnaU 


Bm»l 


worn 


warm 


wearm 


Btol 


wUdl 


stall 


fomoT 


former 


forma 


BtolwOt 

wol 


ttalieart 
wall 


steelwir^ 
wall 


kwjm 


qualm 


cwalm 


Wdlnat 

fol 

kol 

krol 

gol 

gold 

oldar 

oldamon 


italnut 
foil 
caU 
cravl 

gall 

galled 

alder 

alderman 


valhnot 

fallan 

oeallian 

krafla 

galla 

gallede 

aler 

aldennann 


hok 

stok 

stok 

wok 

fbk 

mokif 

tfok 

bok 


hawk 

stalk 

stork 

walk 

fork 

mawkish 

chalk 

baulk 


hafoo 

stalcian 

store 

walcian 

forca 

ma)>k 

cealc 

bale 


ro)) 


wrath 


WTW^PO 








ro^ 


wroth 


wrS> 


ogor 


auger 


nafog&r 


8W0)»i 


ewarthy 


sweart 








fb> 


forth 


far> 


ot 


aught 


iwiht 


fo> 


fourth 


f^or>a 


ot 


ought 


fihte 


fTO)> 


froth 


tro]m 


rot 


wrought 


worhte 


no^ 


north 


nor)> 


)K>t 


thought 


)>dhte 


mo)> 


moth 


mo^))e 


l>wot 


thwart 


pyert 


klo> 


doth 


olS> 


sot 


sought 


sdhte 


broj) 


broth 


bro^ 


slotor 


slaughter 


slahir 








Jot 


short 


soort 


h08 


horse 


hors 


wot 


wart 


yrearte 
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woter 


water 


waiter 


• 

ai 


aye 


• 


fot 


fought 


faeht 


hai 


high 


hSah 


foil 


forty 


fSowertig 


hai 


hie 


higian 


fotijn 


fourteen 


ftowertSne 


rai 


rye 


fyge 


fatnait 


fortnight 


ftowertSne 


Ia! 


lie 


\ licgan 
\ ISogan 






n^ht 


kmk 


not 


naught 


nftwiht 


lai 


lye 


))6oh 


tot 


taught 


tvhte 


]»• 


thigh 


dolor 


daughter 


dohtor 


Bai 


sigh 


ucan 


pot 


port 


port 


Blai 


sly 


8l0Bg 


bot 


bought 


bohte 


Bkai 


sky 


Bky 


brot 


brought 


brChte 


Btai 


stye 


Btiga 


ot/ad 


orchard 


ortgeard 


whai 


why 


hwy 


skotj 


scorch 


skorpna 


flai 


/y 


Ifleoge 
(fleogan 
nSah 


odijl 


ordeal 


ordSl 


nai 


nigh 


hod 


hoard 


herd 


tai ' 


9 

lie 


tegan 


lod 


lord 


hlftford 


dai 


dye 


dSgan 


sod 


eword 


sweord 


dai 


die 


dj^yja 


SMTOd 


award 


Bweard 


drai 


dry 


dryge 


"wod 


ward 


weard 


bai 


h 


bi 


fbd 


ford 


ford 


bai 


buy 


bycgan 


9fbd 


afford 


gefor)nian 






w *^ 


bod 


board 


bord 


ailond 


island 


egland 


brod 


broad 


br&d 


bUU 


stile 


stigel 


todz 


towards 


tOweardes 


whail 


while 


whil 






wearp 
weorpan 


whail(8t) 


whilst 


)ift.whlle-)>e 


wop 


warp 


fail 


file 


fil 






(di)faa 


{de)fiU 


fylan 








tail 


tile 


tigole 




oe 




mail 


miU 


mil 


or 
or 


or 
oar 


fthw8e)»6r 
ftr 


pail 


pile 


pn 


or 


ore 


Ora 


waild 


wild 


wilde 


hor 


hoar 


hSr 


maild 


mild 


milde 


hor 


whore 


hOre 


tfaild 


child 


<nld 


hor(h)aund horehound 


hSrehUne 


# 






jor 


yore 


gOara 


aiVar 


eUher 


figjw 


ror 


roar 


rftrian 


rai'S 


writhe 


wri^n 


lor 


lore 


Iftr 


lai« 


lithe 


VL^ 


Bor 


tore 


Bftr 


BaiO 


scythe 


8i>e 


B^T 


swore 


iwOr 


nai'Sar 


neither 


»n«g)>er 


Bkor 


score 


Bcoru 


taiO 


tithe 


tSogoJiian 


for 


for 


for 


bUitr 


blUhe 


bH>e 


bifor 


btfore 


beforan 








for 


four 


f(5ower 


aifl 


ice 


U 


flor 


jtoor 


fl0r 


laiB 


lice 


lyB 


nor 


nor 


nfthwae^ 


]>rais 


thriee 


^wa 


mor 


more 


mitre 
(g«~ 


mais 


miee 


myi 


gor 


gore 


twaiB 


twice 


twiwa 


kraast 


Christ 


oriit 


dor 


door 


dura 








bor 


bore 


(ber 
f borian 


rail 


rise 


aiiaan 
1 wis 
(wise 


bor 


hoar 


b&r 


waix 


wise 




ai 




laif 


life 


Uf 


ai 


• 


ic 


waif 


wtfe 


wif 


ai 


eye 


Sage 


naif 


M» 


onif 
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aivi 

hair 

elaiv 

)ynkiv 

fkiv 

Jraiv 

d*iv 

draiv 

lain 

ffai(n) 

■wain 

Jain 

Jrain 

wain 

whain 

nain 

mai(n) 

kain 

twain 

pain 

brain 

haind 

bihaind 
raind 
waind 
faind 

kaind 

graind 

baind 

blaind 

raim 
raim 

laim 

klaiin 
taim 

laik 

Ptraik 

Jraik 

daik 

paik 

bait 

rait 

rait 

rait 

oiait 

Uit 

lait 

laitning 

Bait 

slait 

slait 

gmait 

wait 



fry 

Aifv 

alirf 

thriee 

Jfir 

$hnnt 

(lin> 

drive 

line 

thine, thy 

iwine 

Bkiiif 

thrine 

wine 

whine 

nine 

mine, my 

kye 

twine 

pine 

brine 

hiwt 

behind 
rind 
uind 
find 

kind 

grind 

hind 

hliml 

rhyme 
riine 

lime 

climb 
time 

like 

strike 

shrike 

dyke 

pike 

height 

right 

write 

tcright 

alight 

light 

light 

lightning 

sight 

slight 

sleight 

sniite 

wight 



ifiK 

hyf 

on life 

)irifa8k 

fife 

scrifan 

dyfan 

drifitn 

line 

^in 

■win 

icinan 

serin 

win 

bwinan 

nigon 

min 

cy 

twin 
\ pinian 
) pin: tr6ow) 

bryne 
I bind 
( biwa 

bebindan 

rind 

windan 

findan 
igecynd 
) gecynde 

grindan 

bindan 

blind 

rim 

hrim 
ilim 
( linden 

climban 

tiina 

gelic 

Btrican 

scric 

die 

pic 

h?h)H> 

reht 

writan 

wyrbta 

alihtan 

leoht * levis * 

leoht 

legetu 

gesih}) 

aleht 

8lwg|j 

nnitan 

wibt 



wbait 

fait 

frait 

flait 

flait 

nait 

nait 

mait 

mait 

kait 

tait 

dait 

plait 

bait 

brait 

blait 

raitjds 

aidl 

baid 

raid 

■aid 

slaid 

■traid 

waid 

fraidi 

glaid 

taid 

taidii)s 

t/aid 

praid 

baid 

braid 

braidl 

raip 

snaip 

waip 

graip 

paip 



baidr 

spaidr 

Jaidr 

waiar 

faisr 

maiar 

taiar 

braiar 

aia-n 



figJU 

frighl 
Jlight 
flight 

night 

kmight 

mite 

migkt 

kite 

tight 

digkt 

plight 

bite 

bright 

blight 

righteous 

iilU 

hide 

Hde 

side 

slid*^ 

stride 

wide 

friday 

glide 

tide 

tidings 

chide 

pride 

hide 

bride 

bridle 

n'/xj 

9itipe 

wipe 

gripe 

pipe 



aid 



hau 

I 9au 



hire 

spire 

shire 

wire 

Jirf 

mire 

tire 

briar 

iron 



hutc 
ihou 



hwit 

feghtan 

Arrhto 

fljht 

fljht'flea'jig* 

cniht 
mite 

Im^ht 
nuehte 
cyta 
l^t 
dihtan 
tdiht 
bitan 
beorht 
bl^^ 
rehtwia 

Idel 

ibid 
hyd 
bydan 
ridan 
side 
■lidan 
stridan 
wid 

frige-dsg 
glidan 
tid 

ti)>endi 
cidan 
pryte 
bidan 
bryd 
brideU 

ripe 
anlte 
wipian 
gripan * 
pipe 



hyrau 

spir 

scir 

wir 

f/r 

mjrr 

teorian 

brSre 

iren 



au 



ha 
>a 
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•an 
cilau 


BOW 

alongh 


saga 
•log 


■aond 


9ound 


K sand 
1 getand 


nau 


now 


nQ 


waond 


vound 


gewunden 

funden 

grand 


kan 


einc 


cQ 
(kOga 


faand 
graand 


fouml 
grouwl 


trau 
plau 
bau 
baa 


trow 
plough 


trCowian 
plOh 


paond 


pound 


pand 
punian 


bow 
htmfjh 


bOgan 
bog 


baond 


bouml 


bunden 
bain 


brau 


brow 


bra 














aat 


out 


Qt 


aul 


owl 


Qle 


wiSaat 


without 


wi^tan 


faal 


fowl 


fagol 


laat 


lout 


latan 


faul 


foul 


ftii 


klaat 


clout 


clat 


kaul 


cowl 


cugle 


daati 


doughty 


dyhtig 






^ 


draat 


drought 


draga)> 


Ma]> 


fOUfh 


■Q)> 


abaut 


about 


ymbatan 


maub 


mouth 


xuQb 








t 




T 


laad 


loufl 


hlad 


baufl 


houjie 


hOs 


Jraad 


whntutl 


■crad 


laas 


loune 


iQf 


kraud 
klaad 


crowd 
douil 


cradan 
dad 


maas 
(tit)iiiau8 


moiue 
(Jit,mftute 


mQB 
mSM 


praad 


proud 


prat 


)>aazend 


thousand 


)riliend 




ane 




draazi 


drttwsy 


drCUdan 














aaar 


our 


are 


taun 


town 


tan 


sauor 


Bour 


■ar 


daun 


down 


( ofdane 
{dan 'feathers* 


fauar 
baaar 


thower 
bower 


leOr 
bar 


braon 


brown 


bran 








graunsl 
naund 


groundni 
hound 


gandeswilge 
hand 




oi 




hoohaund 


/uirehound 


h&re-hane 


boil 


boa 


byle 
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arm* 13 


beaker ses 


bid; den) 63s 


bond »S4 




•rt45 


beam 1723 


bide .93* 


bone 1441 


^^H » 141B 




bean 17.7 


bier 1560 


book 1108 


^^^1 abbot 41.1 


"h?j8 


bear ih 665 


bill 43S 




^H .We 1/71 


whei 1,19 


beard- 666 


bill 443 


boot 1118 


^^V Bboat 19SS 


uk I39» 


beard ^7 


billow nil 


baotb io54 


j^^H BboTe 997 


«p™'53 


b«l m/ ,74. 


bin 53a 


bonis 


n uhe J 73 


»MI36 


bfUptt :K3i 


bind SS5 


bom(e) 1 1S8 


«knJlodg, 


" 3sr 


beokiun) 1645 


birob43o 


W^ 97s 


1416 


ale 1576 


bed 957 


birth 1104 




1 .corn 37} 


auger 171 




biahop477 


bo«o^»'(5? 


^^H Mre)74 


a«ght 140. 


bee 1761 


bit 61 7 


both 139" 


^^L kdder 


awe 3»> 


beeohl644 


bitch 591 


bottom 131J 


^^1 »ddled 384 


awl is6 


been 1S15 


bite 1911 


bough J 110 


^H .di. 38s 


awn 31 ) 


beer 1769 


bitten 6 18 


bonih ].» 


^^H sftBT 180 


Bxe 307 


beetle- 610 


bitter 619 


Wbt .30s 
bound 1046 


^^^B BtrOTdM9l 


Ule3ag 


beeUe 1665 


black 303 


^^H afloat 1310 


»je 889 


before 1 183 


bUdder IS93 


boirod 1975 


^^H agmm 341 




beg 954 


blade4O0 


bowfb I3t[ 


^^^r kil 1^1 


b 


began J3S 


blart 1568 


bow rA 198S 


' Jder 64 


begat 375 


bla«e MS 


bower .94S 


back 300 


begin S3'' 


bleach lijo 


bowl .J3I 


ftldannu 110 


bad 1551 


begotteo 939 


ble»r(ejed) 


box 1303 


ale 6a 


bade 399 


begun IOJ7 


l6ia 


br«d9J. 


[ aHghtlgll 


W354 


behave > 59 


bleat 1581 


brain 351 


^^m alhe 1^74 


bait *l, 918 


beheat .493 


bled 1678 
bleed 1675 


brake 301 


^^H all 76 


bait ^i 919 


behind i,ii 




^^H alms 


bake 301 


behove 1076 


blend R£5 




^^H alone 143> 


W.38 


belch 751 


bles 1679 




■ r.^ 


bane 316 


belief 1714 


blew 1806 


braaen 134 


bang 214 


beUeve 1614 


Might 877 


b««ch>Vj3 


^^H amidst 63B 


bank 19S 
bare nrfj 17 


bell 733 


blind S56 


bread 1746 


^^H BmDng(st)iio 


bello'w 7J9 


blK.47' 


break 869 


^^^1 an 


bareyrtiB 


bellow. 7S8 


blithe 1854 


breaet 1785 


^H aucW :86 


bark ^^3 

bark rb 699 


belSj 758 


blood 114] 


breath .564 


^^^1 anole 1S7 


belt 764 


bloom 1097 


breathe 1563 


^^^1 


bark; 11 


bench 8:6 


bloom i<»8 


breech 1646 


^^m aoent 799 


bana695 


bend8s4 


bloescm acj6s 


breeche. .647 


^^H anger. 199 


bara693 


beneath 781 


blot 1333 


breed .674 


^H angle >M 


(wheei)bami« 


bequeath 78) 


blew 1417 


brethren 161 


^^B aiKm 1430 


)S 




bW M73 


brew 1805 






bereft 1711 


bind, n J. 




^^H 1514 


b»«3i 


berry 705 


boarl37S 


bridal 63 


^^^H anthem 140 


backup 


beaeech 1643 


board 1117 


bride JO30 


^^H anril 139 


bast 151 




boat 1463 


bridge 1 161 


^^H tasj 1511 


batb 133 


bMt 946 


bode 1 337 


bridle 1933 


^^H ape 401 


bathe IJ4 


better 941 


body 133S 


bright 700 


^^H BppM 4' 3 


batten 376 


between 181 4 


boil J012 


brim u JO 


^^H aroh-39 


baulk 101 


bet wilt S94 


bold 1 16 


brimitone 


^^^1 are 1 


be 1763 


bewray 1655 
beyond 853 


bole 11.7 


1136 


^H Tkjs 




hoUbBTIli! 


brine joji 




bead 953 


bid 639 


boll .139 


bring 533 



r 
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' briitla 1064 


chalk tot 


(com '.cockle 


d 


draught 330 


b™d 1473 




'»95 


draw 349 


broke 30a 


char 670 


cod 1340 


daisy 347 


dread 159^ 


broken 1186 


charlock 673 


cold 114 


dale 75 


dream I7a3 


brood 1141 


chary :6 


oolt 1338 




dreary 1768 


brook i4 1981 


cheap 1750 


comb 371 


dark 698 


dregs 918 




cheek iJSs 


oome 1051 


darling 1 767 


drench 815 




cheese .567 


comely 1053 


daughter 1304 


drew 1130 


broth W45 


chervil 687 


cook 3105 


dawn 348 


drift ioa 


brother J055 


chert 791 




day 346 


drink 511 


b™«ght,M4 


chewi79S 


copper 1343 


dead 1745 


drip J033 


brow 1943 


chicken 578 


corD:i99 


deaFi7T6 


drive 1884 


brown 1976 


chide 19.9 


cot 1324 


deal 1485 


driven 494 


bmiee 1610 


child 45= 


cough .300 
could 1955 


dear 1766 


drone 1440 


bnokio59 


ohildTBD 453 


death 1693 


droop 3003 


build 1115 


chm 7.7 


coulter 985 


deed I SOI 


drop 1344 


bolkoU 


ohillblam9ll 


cove .»» 


deem :63 s 


drou 1353 


buU9?7 


chin 535 


cow,* .941 


deep 1837 


drought 198s 


boUook get 


choke 118] 


cow.fi .984 


deer 1765 


drove pr( 1433 


bandloli47 


choose 1793 


cowi 1063 


deft, 184 


drove .6 1436 


burden 1078 


cho,e ,697' 


cowslip 117a 


delve 7-ti 


drown looa 




chosen (185 


crab 435 


den 843 


drowsy 1963 




Christ 1861 


crack 197 


depth 1684 


dry 3014 


burst in/ 683 


chnrteo 1863 


cradle 395 


devil 1813 


drunkien) 


burst pfe 1 lyfi 


christeudom 


craft .83' 






bury 1096 


1861 


cram 267 


did m6S 


dull 1316 


bu.k I94J 


chriBtmiLS 


cramp 169 


die 898 


dumb 1057 


biude 995 


,864 




dight 597 


dun .039 


bn»y 1117 


churl 673 




dill 437 


dung .014 


but tb 1336 


cinder 548 


crave 174 


dim 564 


durst 9*6 


but cf 1993 


clad 1 49 J 


crawl 175 


din 113.1 




butter 1067 


ckp4;M 


creed 1673 


dint 1141 


dwarf 703 


bnttook 1069 


clatter 373 


creep 1836 


dip 1 1 74 


dwdl 734 


buy aoo? 


cUw 157' 


creJ786 


dirt 616 


dvrindle 1896 


b, .838 


clay 1536 


crew 1799 


dish 476 


dye 1658 




clean 1531 


cringe jai 


dJstaa+Ss 


dyke 1909 





deanie 15*3 


cripple 1171 


ditch 1910 




clsave 807 


cHsp 48S 


dive 3011 


e 


<»kei96 


cleave 1811 


oroJt 1450 


diny 1116 


oiafgj 


deft iiiS 


crockery 1396 


do 3037 


each 1487 


<»lf (of leg) 94 


d«w 1800 


croft 1373 


dock 1398 


ear 1688, 9 


D>Ugl 


dlff49i 


crook 1106 


doe .367 


earl 67. 


o»Uow9o 


dimb 166 


crop .6 133a 


dog 1313 


earn 3' 


aameao9i 


cling £3 3 


crop pb 1353 


dole 1384 


earnest 6A0 


on ri 333 


dip 64s 


croes 1354 


done 3088 


eiirth 674 


OW.6 234 


dip. 173 


crowr6l4'J 


-dom 309.1 


earwig 606 


candle aja 


dot 1339 


crow/4 1414 


doom a094 


cast 1698 


cannel (cosl) 


dolb 1390 


crowd .998 




easter .699 


^5' 


dothea 1391 


crumb 1053 


dot 1331 


eat 939 


cap4"7 


doud 1999 


crumple 1055 


dulh 3053 


eaves 797 


CMB 15 


clout 1992 


crutch 1 1 54 


dough 145(1 


ebb 960 


cart 373 


Clove U67 


cud 633 


doQghty 1060 


edge 933 


carve 686 


cloven 1368 


cuff 998 


down «b 1971 


eel. 56. 


cast :5o 


clover 1433 


cunning iaa6 


downfuJu 1973 


e(»9J3 


castle 151 


duck 1 197 


cup 1074 


down ■ feaUi- 


eight 314 


cat 380 


clung 101 » 


curse 965 


ers' 1973 


eighth 315 


(cockjchafer 


duster 1134 


cutUe.Bihl 


draft 310 


either 1537 


'73 


ooal HIS 




drag 349 


eke vh 164a 


chaff 173 


cobweb 1351 




drain 313 


eke <3 1734 


chaffer 17s' 


cook 1394 




drank 197 


elder 765 
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^^H •ld«r '.tne) 


ferry fi.ijS 


f.xd >.34 
foot J 116 


gare I 77 


g>«>t >3).< H 


■ JZ,^, 


fetch 874 


gear 37 


S^l* '477 H 


fetter 931 


foritSi 


gee«.i6l9 


grotind^ioofl 


^V d<,„847 


fever 806 


fold tll6 


gel 938 


gnrndpU H 


^^ •1'I37 


fenr 1706 


forehead >709 


ghartly .503 


grenBa«lt47 ■ 


P dim 


fiekle 575 


foremort TiOl 


KbMt 1400 


•lin74S 


fiddle 4£8 


fork <J04 


giddy 634 


g"" 1434 ■ 


•1«TI9 


field 769 


forlorn 1176 


gift 500 


grovensM ■ 


embengis 


Geldfare 716 


former 1)01 


gild. 114 






Send 1816 


forth 1190 


lirdle 1.03 


goex 793 1 


3'ii''' 


fifUiiSi;i 


fortnight 1795 


giro. 678 


gtrild 454 ■ 


fifty 1883 


forty 1796 


give 808 


gnUiiM3 ■ 


Englund 818 




fo«ter J063 


elad39S 


gUlll)0<»3 ■ 


En«I«h8.9 




found 1041 


gUailjl 


g1Ut9Q4 ■ 


•Houghing 


{d6)file joii 


ftiiight 3.8 
fbnl 19^1 


gh^er .33 


gul.obS 


<r.M8o 


m iiio 


gleam 1536 




en»nd .553 


film 444 


fonr 1793 


glee 1760 


ll 


eTon798 


ftith ji>;j 


fourteen .794 


gUde .930 


e»Bn(mg'.ii70 


fiDi34 


fourth 1770 


Bli«ten 470 
glitter 6. 5 


baa 185 


.r«iso6 


fi-ch U 


f.;w] 106) 


Iuul3)4 


STery 1507 


find 553 


foi 1301 


gloom ao93 


fa.ai<^3 


evil n.i 


finger 510 


fbiglove T169 


glove 1079 


b«r.SM 


Bwa 795 




free 1757 


glow 107 » 


hale 1379 


^^H eye 


fir>t°i'^3 


lret37o 


gnat 381 


mt^' 


^^m 1650 


fish 474 


fret93> 


gnaw 344 


hall 77 




fiat 1018 


&eeiei78o 


go 1364 


hallow tjS. 


V 


live 1881 


French 813 


goad 1470 


h»,n)lm97 


fit6j4 


6reri.68i 


goat 1463 


halt .06 


fain 336 


flake igi 


Friday 601 


god 1 335 


^j: 


f»ir335 


fl«ik .43 


friend 1817 


gold H43 


hUSo 


fl»t 37 » 




gone .43S 




&U0W88 


a»i3rl 


fro .363 


good 3:40 


band 344 


fj»84 


Bea 16S6 


frog 131 1 


gooae 2059 


handle 14; 


fen 2ii 


flee 1758 


from 161 


gore .186 


hang 301 


Tu66S 


fieeoel78t 


fi^issS 


gore r376 


hank 188 


fare 13 


fleet :S.io 


froth. 344 


goiM.igs 


(nu.ih»p 4,4 


fulher 964 


fle^ .49; 


froaeDil84 


goeha-k3o6o 


hard 49 


fcrthing i7;i 

fut 1^, 7 


flew 173S 


fnll979 


gospel 1335 


harden 50 


flicker 576 


fuller 980 


gouip 648 


barel 


tBMten 147 


flight 1156 


furlong 1949 


8T't375 


hark 1611 


fkt 1544 


flint 540 




gnaa iitj 


harm 35 


fcthar 393 


flit 1167 


further 964 


graie 178 


harp 58 


fsthomiio 


flitch S89 


fu«elo8i 


gray IJ75 


har^7i)l 


fawn 337 


float 1311 




graze 130 


hart 650 


re« .558 


flock 1193 


g 


great .740 




feather 779 


flood 1136 


greedy 1 590 


ha., 79 


fed .677 




gabble 416 


green 1633 


hup 154 


feeS78 


flow 3070 


gadfly 401 


greet .664 


hat 377 


feed 1670 


flown 1 307 


gaua.' 


grew 1803 


haU3s8 


fed ifi.s 


flutter 1313 


galled 83 


grey 1575 


halhrrg 


feet iMi 


fly tb 1814 


g»UowCBl .04 


grin. 563 


ha^ >58 


> fell .6 718 


fly »6 18JS 


game 163 


grin 841 


haven .5o 


fell iH/7'9 


foal :3>4 


gander 153 


grind SS4 


hawk 161 


fell pr( 1776 


foam 1445 


gangjiJ 


grip64J 


hawthorn 31 J 


felloe 7S7 


fodder J 135 


gannetiis 


gripe 1936 


hay t65> 


fellow 1616 


foe 1361 


gape 410 


griily 186a 


faasel 137 


felly 7S6 


(sheepifold 73 


garliek 1377, 


grirt 1 86s 


he 160a 


1 felt 761 


fold 113 


.727 


Brittle 483- 


heftdi708 


fen B38 


folk 1)34 


g«te374 


gril ..65 


heal 1493 


' fern 3. 


follow 1 1 36 

J 


gather 396 


groan 1439 


health 1484 
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hetp 1747 


(holly-ibook 


k 


laet' load '141 


light .831 


bear 1606 


138; 


iMt ^ 361 


light 'leri>- 


heard 161 t 


holy 1380 


keel 7.8 


iMt 1399 


lS3J 


heukeo I (III 


home .443 


keen 1631 


l.«t tb 1499 


lightning .653 


heart 706 


hone .4,15 


keep .683 


latch 304 


like 1904 


hMith 675 


honey 10.5 


ken 840 


Ute 3S9 

later 360 


limb 5S9 


he.t 1 539 


honeVBDckle 


Kent 1*44 


limeitreel J47 


h«.th nas 


.983 


kept 1685 


latest 361 




hailhen 1489 


-hood 1464 


kernel loSS 


lath 178 


limp 860 


heave 801 


hood 1119 


kettle 936 


Uthe.iS 


linchipin) 


heaTen 803 


boot 3074 


W '53S 


Uthor 1694 


1131 


beavT 80a 


hook 3099 


hid 459 


latter 3G0 


linden 547 


hedge 890 


hop 1346 


kill 730 


laagh 879 


line 1S86 


heed 1667 


hope 1343 


kiln 1106 


laughter 316 


linen 1887 


heel :6i3 


borehonnd 


kin ..39 


law3'6 


link 810 


heifer 1731 


1370, 1969 


kind niU 


lay prt 335 


linnet 531; 


height 164a 


hom 1.97 


kine 3006 


lay 891 


liowed 1809 


held .777 


hornet 1085 


king .134 


lei .731 


lip 644 ' 


heU 7"" 


home 1 194 


kiln 1118 


lead ri 1545 


liip486 


betm 747 


how 1J47 


kitchen ..53 


lead lA 1743 


l>>t iri3 


helme'wV 


hot 1458 


kite 3oa6 


leaf .713 


list 'listen' 


help 771 


hound 1034 


kith J014 


leak SHi 


1113 


hem 857 


houBO 1958 


kirtle 1100 


lean it 839 


listen .1.9 


hemlock 1148 






leanorf, 1513 


listlew 99J 


hemp JI5 


hove 107s 


knead 951 


leap 1748 


little 3035 


hen 835 


hovel 1161 


kneel7S9 




lithe .850 


hence 8jg 


how 1938 


knell.. 11 


least .4<;8 


live 647 


her 437 


hue T 789 


knew iSol 


leather 774 


liver 489 


-herd 431 


hulk 9S4 


knife 1883 


leave p6 1508 


lo i.oV 


herd 709 


hundred .035 


knight 888 


leave j4 .713 


loaf 1430 


here 1605 


h.ing 1637 


knit 1164 


led .548 




herring 3 


hanger 1003 


knock liSs 


leei7S3 


loan 15.4 


hew 1 700 


hant 1030 


knoC.]19 


leech 1571 


loath 1387 


bid 1031 


hurdJe 1101 


knot 1330 


leek 1716 


loathe 1388 


hide 1913 


husband .966 


know 1415 


leer 1764 


lobBtar 1347 


hide laiS 


buisy 1965 


knowledge 


left 'irfj 1136 


lock .378 


hide tb 3019 


haatings 19^3 


14.6 


left !.(c .509 


lock (of hair) 


hie igli 






leg 914 


.389 


high 1730 






leniuian iSlo 


lode .467 


- bill lies 






lend 1515 ■ 


loft 1371 


hilt 448 


is6a 


lack )77 


length 830 


lengwS 


him 557 


iee i85<; 


Udder ,546 


lent .516 


look 3101 


hind 541 


icicle 86S 


lade 386 


Lent 817 
le«,.49S 


loom .090 


hind 1867 


idle 1911 


ladle 3B7 


loose(n) 30^7 


hinder 544 


if 493 


Udy.s.i 


-lex !(•</> 


lord 1431 


hip.. 70 


ill 439 


laidQ30 


Ie.tt494 , 


lore (37) 


hip« .834 


impsfis 


lain 909 


let 'Under' 


I0MI779 


hireioDS 


inprps^^ 


lair 900 


943 


let .349 
lot .316 


bifl 464 
hit Gio 


>Q adv 530 


l.ke37S 


1" 1577 


inch.. 39 


Urob 370 


letprt i6s9 


load I99fi 


hither 6)5 


inn 530 


Ume J57 


lewd 1504 


loi><e 1959 


hire .030 


irk .088 


lamnuM 1433 


lice 10.5 


lout 1991 


hoar 1369 


iron :B39 


Und 346 


lick 584 


love 996 


hoard 1314 


is 463 


lane 116 


lid (Sj8 


low(Hiji4S5 


hoarne .393 


island .631 


lank 19a 


lie 60s 


low vl, J068 


hold U. 


it 607 


lap t-1 404 


lie 'mentiri' 


lukewanu 


hole 1219 


itch 590 


Up4'5 


.833 


jgi 


botida; 1381 


ivy .87. 


lappet 4.5 


lief 1809 


Inng looj 


hollow T 335 




lapwing 403 


life 1873 


1°"99» 


holij 13 30 




lark T403 


lift . 1 17 


lye 1737 



r 
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■ ^«.6., 


stud »47 


rteafiriS 


■ight S93 


fmooth 3051 


riddle 1584 


^T^. 


.hear 653 


«lk445 


snail 331 


rids 1 914 


■heath 1489 


■1111109 


snake >S4 


ridge ..s8 


WP405 


■hed^ 1 169 


■illj 155 J 




right SS) 


"1363 


shed rb 146S 


■il/er ?39 


sneak 1906 


righteotu, 1S58 


SBturday 364 


iheen 1619 


.in 113B 


sneeze J 782 


rim 5SS 


»wpr(3" 


■heep IS96 


since 461 


snipe 191s 


riniB 1901 


ttvr338 


sheer I4»i 


sinew 536 


■not 1318 


rind 546 


WW3J9 


.beet 1661 


sing S'5 


■now 1409 


rings", 3 


•*y893 


shelf 740 


singe 811 


W.358 


ripe 1934 
rise 1856 


••JB 894 


.hell 7^5 


sink 503 


wakia79 


sob 434 


ihapherd 1597 


Bister 78S 


soap 147s 


riMn465 


BCiLle68 


sherd si 


tit 611 


sock 1190 


n«d 1466 


[£■'.5, 


sheriff 1613. 


UX8S0 




roMT I3j: 


184. 


Biith 881 


soft 2081 


rock 1^88 


Kerch lalS 


■hew 1703 


skate 365 


sold 112 


ri>d 113a 


wore 1.78 


shield 767 


skill 433 


some 104; 


rode 146s 


•crape 407 


■hift 49K 


skin S3' 


son 1017 


roe .306 


■ourf968 


■hnling 440 


sky J004 


song 205 


">e 'JS5 


Wiythe 18SI 


shimmer 560 


slack 182 


soonioBa 




«e» 1479 


Bhin 6J7 


slain 330 


MWt 2124 


roof 1078 


Be.l 753 


Bhine 1 890 


■lake 183 


■00th 2050 


rook 1100 


■evn 1718 




elangbteT3l7 


wp 1348 


room 1977 


.ear 1690 


.hire 1S40 


■laier 163 


■ore 1373 


roost 1061 


Best 1540 


shirt 1098 


slay 331 


w>rrow <2o6 


root 1133 


sedge 935 


shoal 1312 


sledgeCbam- 


K.rry 1374 


root li 1 1 25 


MC I7f''> 


shod 1:31 




«.ught.U3 


rope 1474 


•eedlfSli 


.hoe 1033 


Bleep 1595 


soul 1407 


ro.e.ft.)48 


Bepk 1641 


shooe 1436 






rose prt 1395 


eeem 1636 


shook 1I03 


sleight 1659 


sound m(;' 1037 


rot 1315 


seeo 1618 


shoot iSj9 


slept 1399 


sour 1946 


rough 198 J 


seethe 1778 


ahom 1179 


slew 3116 


south 19S» 


rnw *6 140] 


iwMom 756 


■hort n/i 


slid 630 


southern litH 




.elf 738 


■hot 1319 


.tide 1916 


sow tb 1061 


r mirier 3049 


Bdl 7IJ 


should 1140 


slight K84 


■ow rb l4ofi 


ruddj 1070 


.end 849 


shoulder 987 


dime 1903 


sl«de 391 


rue 1790 


■ent 8^a 


.hove 1263, 


sling 8>6 


■pake m 


r«n.«/S88 


Bet 943 


1967 


■link 504 


■pan prl 22B 


ran p(^ 9S9 


aelUa 930 


shovel 1J63 


slippery 641 


■pan 229 


rung I004 


.even 804 


show 1703 


■lit 609 


■par 9 


mi.h 473 


sew 179 J 


shower 19+ 7 


sloe 1357 


.pare 10 


rust 991 


shabby 414 


shrank 194 


sloth I JOS 


spark 41 


rutb 1807 


RbsekleiSe 


shred 17+4 


slough 21.5 


sparrow 24 


rjB 1157 


shade 390 


shrew 1704 


slow ,408 


spat 1543 




Bhddow 390 


shrift 499 


.lumber 1049 


Bpeak 863 




.haft i8i 


shrike 1907 


slung 1007 


.pear 654 




.hake 185 


shrine 1891 


sly 1654 


speck 872 


«»ck305 


shrink J05 


small 66 


sped 1676 


ndjSB 


shall 67 


shrive 1876 


smart 708 


.r««t ..=7' 


i»ddie 389 


shame J59 


riiroad 1997 




speed 1669 


»"i 3Si 


.hank 193 


.hrnnk 1000 


smell 7;4 


spell 726 


»il904 


shape 406 


shun 1018 


smelt 763 


Bpolt 762 


with 894 


.har\l5J 


■hut 1161 


sn.irk 696 


spend 831 


■BkelSo 


[plough V 


■buttle 1 161 


suiita 1916 


spew 1B69 


bJb6s 


shares 


siek 1818 


smith 455 


»pilU« 


wllow urf,- 85 


.hare 6 


rieye 569 


Btnitby 46J 


spin 532 


laliow lb 103 


sharp 59 


side 1 915 


smitten 610 


spindle 338 


»lt 10; 


.have 164 


riftVi^ 


smoek 1391 


spire 1842 


«»lTe 9, 


shaw 333 


smoke liSo 


spit «i 611 


«.mel58 


■he 1755 


ugb 1905 


smote 1459 


spit bI- 611 
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■poke prt 288 
spoke th 1449 
spoken laSi 
spoon 30^3 
■pot 1328 
sprang 208 
spread 1547 
spread prt 

1549 
spring 518 

sprung loio 

spun 1023 

spur 1 1 80 

t>pam 970 

staff 165 

stairs 1532 

stake 287 

stalk 99 

stall 78 

stalwart 69 

stammer 260 

stamp 268 

stand 248 

stank 195 

staple 408 

star 667 

stare 8 

stark 40 

starling 7 

starve 685 

staves 166 

stead 947 

steady 948 

stc>ak 915 

steal 712 

steam 17 19 

steed 1668 

Hteel 1 614 

Bteep 1 740 

steeple 1680 

steer 1607 

stem ^h 859 

stem rh 858 

stench 8 1 1 

step 959 

step- 1835 

stem adj 691 

stem *6 1772 

steward 191 3 

stick 571 

stick 587 

8titt'i877 

stile 600 

still 441 

Hting5i7 

stink 505 

stint 1 1 41 

stir 1076 

stirrup 1914 

btitch 570 



stithy 777 
stock 1292 
stolen 1223 
stone 1437 
stood 213a 
stool 2043 
stoop 2002 
stop 1349 
stoik 1203 
storm 1200 
stove 1264 
stow 2069 
strand 249 
strap 1350 
straw 1705 
stream 1720 
street 1578 
strength 825 
stretch 871 
strew 796 
stricken 572 
stride 1927 
strike 1908 
string 82a 
strip 1 68 1 
strode 1469 
stroke 1448 
strong 207 
strop 1350 
stubble 1175 
stun 1019 
stung 1009 
stunted 1031 
stye 599 
such 748 
Buck 1980 
summer 1048 
sun 1022 
sunder 1038 
sung 1006 
sunk 999 
sup 2001 
swaddle 776 
pwain 911 
swallow fb 86 
swallow r6 754 
swam 266 
Bwan 218 
Bward 51 
Bware 2040 
Bwarm 36 
swarthy 46 
swathe 775 
sway 917 
swear 65 1 
sw^at 154T 
sweep 1476 
sweet 1660 
swell 723 
sv erve 684 



swift 497 
■will 43a 
■wim 56a 
■wine 1889 
■wing 516 
swollen 1 228 
■woon 2117 
■word 710 
swore 2040 
sworn 1177 
■wnm 1054 
swung 1008 



t*il345 
take 299 

tale 74 

tallow 105 

tan 236 

tap 420 

tape 419 

taper 411 

tar 661 

tarry 702 

tart 48 

tatter 382 

taught 1 531 

teach 1529 

team 1721 

tear r6 662 

tear tb 1693 

tease 1495 

teem 1637 

-teen 1635 

teeth 161 7 

tell 732 

ten 1634 

tetter 940 

than 1276 

thane 910 

thank 191 

that 362 

thatch 279 

thaw 1 404 

the 649 

thee 1601 

theft 1626 

their 901 

them 914 

then 1275 

thence 217 

there 1555 

these 467 

thews 1702 

they 892 

thick 586 

thief 181 1 

thigh 1820 

thimble 2023 



thin 1137 
thine t888 

thing 514 
think 1 1 30 

third 636 

thirst io8a 

thirteen 1828 

thirty 608 

thia466 

thistle 478 

thither 629 

thole 1221 

thong 204 
thorn ii9liS 
thorongh 073 
thoee 1390 
thon T939 
though 1733 
thought 21 12 
thousand i960 
thrall i486 
thrash 679 
thread 1585 
threat(en) 

1739 
three 1754 

thresh 679 

thrediold68o 

threw 1 791 

thrice 1868 

thrift 495 

thrill 1075 

thrive 1875 

throat 1 31 7 

throe 1356 

throng 203 

through 973 

throw 1405 

thrush 1 1 20 

thrust 2017 

thwart 707 

thumb 1978 

thunder 1016 

Thursday 1 945 

thus 988 

tick 580 

tickle 614 

tide 1 93 1 

tidings 1853 

tie 1056 

tight 883 

til 435 
tile 603 

till 436 

timber 567 

time 1904 

tin 529 

tinder 1145 

tippet 421 

tire 663 



tithe 1827 
titmoiiie 1397 
to 2035 
Umd 1^71 
too 1365 
topetli«r397 
token 1451 
told 115 
toll 1230 
tongs 213 
tongne 1013 
too 2034 
took aio^ 
tool 2040 
tooth 2052 
top 1354 
torn 1 187 
tough 2f II 
tow 1 257 
towards 55 
town 1970 
trap 422 
tread 952 
tree 1761 
trim 1149 
trodden 1336 
troth 1809 
trough 1310 
trow 1804 
trae 1803 
trundle 1146 
trust 907 
truth 1808 
Tuesday 1870 
tug 1308 
tumble 1056 
tun 1028 ' 
turf 967 
turn 972 
turtle;dove) 

976 
tusk 990 
twain 1657 
twelfth 743 
twelve 741 
twenty 845 
twice 1 87 1 
twig 604 
twin 537 
twine 1895 
twinkle 510 
twist 484 
twit 1917 
twitch 501 
two 1360 



U 

udder 1995 
ugly 1064 



^ 
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UDOonth 1956 


watUe 367 


wife 1878 


whistle 479 


wren 153) 


under 1033 


wave .* 167 


w;gbt 59S 
wild 4SO 


whit 59S 


wrench 3i3 


nntow»rdi036 


wave *6 1573 


white 1919 


wrest 1500 


OpiOOD 


waver 16S 


will 443 


whither 63J 


wreitle 1501 


upon IOJ3 


wax ri 309 


wiUow 75S 


who 13G0 


wretch 873 


i>« 1957 


w« .6 no 


win -133 


whole 1379 


Wright 1091 


utter 1 9S9 


way 89s 


wincli 506 


whom 1444 


wring 519 
wrinkle 50B 




we 1601 


wind 549 


whoop 3143 




weak 916 


windlaao 550 


whore 3039 


wriit 4S0 




weal 714 




why 3005 


write 1918 




wea- 830 


wine .893 


woad 1469 


writhe -1853 


vat 3fi9 


weapm ijgS 


wing 813 


woo 13S9 


written 613 




wear 657 


wink 507 




Z^^l^l 




weary 1608 


winnow 553 


wolf 983 






winter 539 




wroth 13S9 




weave 805 


wipe 1935 


womb 371 


wioaght I J 05 


W 


wearel 783 


wire 1843 


women 18B0 


wrung loll 


webgii 


wi«lom 1866 


won 1034 




wade 391 




wise «rfj 1857 


wonder 1040 




:2iis 


wISZL, 


wiw*6l8r9 

wiah 301G 


WW '3!?" 


y 


muii335 


J»33 


wit 633 


wood 1071 


yard 56 


waist 14s 


weed [833 


(to) wit 613 


woodruff 3077 


yard7ii 


w.ke aSg 


week 57* 


witch 588 


woof J066 


y»ni33 


waken 390 


ween .630 


with 4=.6 


wool 978 




wJk >odr 


weep 1 68 3 


without 1990 


wordV^.s 


yawn 833 


wall 79 


weevil ,91 


withy 457 


work a 697 


ye 1604 


wallow St 


weftSog 


- wizened 469 


work vb icfia 


yea 1551 


walnut JO 


welUDi333 


whale 71 


world nSr 


year IS59 


wan J 30 


well adv-jli 


what 368 


worra 1087 


yearn 69a 


wand 150 


well d, 7»7 


wheat 154" 


wormwood 


jeaat 79a 




Welsh 715 


whe«l 1774 


C56, 3 138 


yell 731 




we«837 


whe™ 1566 


worry 1093 


yellow 736 


want J41 


wend 8f 1 


whelk 715 


worse to8o 


yelp 773 


wanton 1309 


weight 596 


whelp 773 


worship G77 


yes 46S 


ward S3 


weirdlioi 


when 1377 


worst 1077 


yeiterday 794 


-ward 54 


were 1556 


whence 330 


wort 1099 


yet 937 




west 789 


where 1557 


worth 676 


yuw 1786 


warm 37 


wet 1579 


whet 944 


wo^li*?3 1 


yield 770 




wBtber 77B 


whether 1I9 




yoke U84 


warp 60, 1 


wey 1533 


wbej 1574 


wound (t 1039 


yolk 751 




wich.elm) 573 


whieh 749 


wound pte 


yon 833 




wi«k 864 


while ,h 1844 


1041 


yore 169a 


wuli I4J 


wicked fS6 


whileadnSds 


^vennes 


you 1787 


wasp 155 


wide 1938 


whaatl845 


^eak 866 


young 817 


waste 161 1 


widow 6\i 


whine 1893 






watch 306 


wield 768 


whirl 4j8 


wreath 1490 


youth iSiS 


wKler 366 


wier 6J5 


whisper 4S7 
l.fl 


wr^fk 865 


yule 1775 
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TABLES. 
L SOUXD-CHAXGE. 



M^ Imdk^ Onn^ viaiptr, €ifk. m liifa 'jo). 



hiCfa UiQMB* QBSjrIlaUe 54 . 

piaat, ifcflrt kwwed, loBf nind 'jS;. back to froat, gen. tlam^ mtzad C57). 
fruai t» anx4fd '£«> . 

ffotmdiiic. bseic to ivuadm^ , fipoat to vmxoamtSm% '6o\ afananul (6a). 

diptithoncfrfig of loBf Tovcii 65 . 111 ifhiii^ of diphtkoaga (70). thort 
djfpbthoBi^ 73.. ^iide to ««#. 74. 

lorn '75,. 

eontnetion '7$,. 



form, weakemimfft : stop to cpen, cap. when Toieed ^79% ittiil to open (81). 
ttop to Mt '%2.. tide to open '83). open to Towel (84\ open Iventh to breath 
(flide '87,. itiremglkeniug$: open to atop (88 . trilling .89'. 

place, iack to throat (90). front to back (93'. forward to bafdL (93). 
forward U» frr/nt ^94). lip to lip-teeth '95% fccward to lip ^96). other changea 
of forward '98^. inrenkm ^loo". rounding, esp. of back open (102). I (104). 
cleaving ^105 y. smoothing (106;. loas (107). addition ^108). 

Qoantitj. 

nnntrest sounds shortened; short vowel -I- long cons, and vice- versa; oonss. 
shortened ^iio;'. high vowels shortened (iia). length-shifting in diphthongs 
(ii3'. cons.-influence (114). different languages (116). infl. on other changes 

("7). 

Force, 
force-nhifting in diphthongs (118). alternation in stress (119). want of stress 
( I ao). free stress ( i a i ). stress-shifting ( i a a), influence on other changes ( 1 34). 

Intonation, 
wnrd-intonation ( i a 7). sentence- intonation ( i a8). connection with stress (129^ 
to glottal stop (13a). infl. on other changes (133). 

Transposition. 
j(onerally isolated '135). 



tables: sound-change. 403 



Ab. INTERNAL COMBINATIVE. 

forwards, backwardfl; partial, complete (136). 

breath and voice (137). aspiration (140). 

vowel harmony (141). 

front-modification (14a). mutation (145). diphthongio mutation (147;. 

baok-influence (150). 

rounding (151). 

nasaliBing (153). modifies vowel-formation i.156). 

parasite-vowels (159). 

other influences {16^^. point (164). height and narrowness of vowels (,165^ 
front vowel developed before « (165). s opens stop (166V change of place (167). 
kwiop (168). development of (/"etc (169). *;' to/(i7a). 



B. ACOUSTIC. 

isolative and combinative (173). vowel-pairs (174^ striving after audibility 
(176). some changes partly acoustic, partly organic (176). 



C. EXTERNAL CHANGES. 

fonnal analogy (178). logical analogy (179). popular etymology ( 1 80). com- 
plete and partial influence (181). blendings (181). differentiation (i8a). re- 
tardation of oiganic change (183). 



D. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

principles of economy : (a) dropping of superfluous sounds ; (6) ease of tran- 
sition (185). economy of exertion doubtful (186). fluctuation (187). 



1) d 2 
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II. FORMS OF LETTERS. 



Capitals. 


MinniculM. 


A 


a 


AE 


«« 


B 


b 


V 


c 


I) 


bdC 


K 


e 


T 


ff 





SfiT 


u 


h 


I 


Jij 


K 


k 


L 


1 


M 


m 


N 


n 


o 


o 


V 


P 


<2 


<1 


K 


Pr 


M 


.,f 


T 


c t 


V 


V u 


VV 


w 


X 


X 


T 


V V 



Btack Utter. 



Cnniva. 



29 



8 

sr 
ii 
c 
H 
t 
i 


k 

I 

m 

n 

P 

q 

r 

8 

t 

bu 
hi 

I 

& 



a 

c 
d 

f 

9 
k 

•J 
X- 

/ 

m 

M 
O 

? 

r 

« 

/ 

r ff 

w 

X 

y 
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m. ENGLISH VOWELS. 



OR 

1 


ME 


LE 


mann 


man 


mam 


sset 


sat 


fleet 


' heard 

1 


hard 


haad 


nama 


nUme 


neim 


witan 


witen 


wit 


helpan 


helpcn 


help 


heofon 


hevene 


heyn 


Btelan 


8U4en 


Btijl 


^nde 


ende 


end 


in^te 


m6te 


mijt 


Bunu 


sune 


Bvn 


Bjnn 


sinne 


sin 1 


oxa 

1 


oxe 


okfl , 


1 

i open 


dpen 


oupn 


et&n 

1 


Bt^n 


fltoon 


dal 


dfl 


dijl 


dr6am 


drfm 


drijm 


win 


win 


wain 


grCne 


grSne 


grijn 


dSop 


dep 


dijp 


hQB 


has 


haus 

1 


m5d 


mod 


muwd 


fyr 


fir 


faior 



Dd3 
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IV. 


OT.D.E\( 


:?T.TSH 


DTAT.ECTS. 




Cgmt 


•Wj4 


IWS 


•Kt 


■K. 


Stec 1 North. 


V 


IDffOJLf tk 


a 


0,A 


A 


o 


o 


heard 




CA 







eft, A 


a 


cftll, a 


C9p 






A 


ft 


1 


' gmeth 


» 


CA 


CA 


e 


e 


1 


ge*f 


« 


e 


e 


e 


» 1 


• 


weorc 


eo 


1 


eo 


e 


e 


• 


ierfe 




« 


« 


« 


« 


• 

1 


bicriito 




i 


i i 


i 


g« 


gienan 


y 


• 


a e 

1 


e 


kft-i 


cide 




c 


% 


« 


% 


n-i 


■Jim 




y 


e 


7 


1 


o-i 


ele 


e 


i « 


e 


e 


ce 


S 


d2rd 


£e 


i « 


5 


5 


5 


1. j« 


ge»r 


5a 


1 

5 

1 


e 


e 


6 


aa-i 


hienn 


! f 


' 5 


3 


5 


5 


en-i 


getiene 


? 


S 


S 


8 


5 : 


ADg 


Sage 


Sa 


5a 


ea 

1 


5 


e ! 


eug 


j flSogan 


; 6o 


^ eo 


6o 5 


e 


Q-i 


fyr 


; y 


i y 


e . y 


y 1 


; O-i 


grene 


' 5 

1 


1 ce 

1 


6 I CE 


' CP 



V. MIDDLE-ENGLISH DIALECTS. 



OE 


Kth 


EMI 


Kt 


Ch 


o, a 


mon 


a 


a 


a 


1 

88 


Ht 


a 


a,e 


a 


1 ea 


h^rd 


a 


a 


a 


1 a, ea 


§ld 


a 


ya 


§ 


eo 


eor))e 


eo, e 


ye 


e 


y 


eUnne 


• 

1 


e 


• 

1 


a 


it^n 


S 


9 


9 


ea 


dfd 


1 


y» 


f 


5o 


dSovel 


So, S 


ye 


5 


y 


vur 


i 


5 


1 
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VL MODERN ENGLISH VOWELS. 



131 E 


fMa 


t3In 


tliMn 


LE 


•1 


man 
path 


86, a 
ae, a 


ce 


IB 


as 

aa 


• 

1 


wit 


• 

t 


• 

t 


• 

t 


• 

1 


e 


end 


e 


e 


e 


e 


u 


son 


u 


A 


V 


1 





ox 











1 


ft 


name 


iBse, aa 


ee 


ee 


■ " ■ 1 
ei, ai 


i 


wine 


• 

ei 


ai 


ei 


ei, ai 


e 


green 


• • 

11 


• • 

11 


• • 

11 


• • 


f 


deal 


ee 


ee 


ee, ii 


»J 


a 


house 


ou 


au 


au 


au, seu 





moon 


uu 


uu 


uu 


uw, «w 


9 


stone 


00 


00 


00 


ou, au 


ai 


day 


ai, ee 


lei, ee 1 


ee 


d, ai ; 


ei 


they 


ei, ee 


ee S 






oi 


boil 


• • 

01, Ul 


oiy Ai 


oi, ai 


oi, ai 


au 


saw 


an, 00 


00 


00 


00 


6u (5) 


new 


' yy(a)»iu 


yy>»u ) 


juu 


jirw, jw 


50 


few 


en 


eu, iu 






6VL 

9u 


grow 1 
know 1 


ou 


ou, 00 


00 


ou, au i 

1 



COXTEACnOXS. 



Tt r 



A J -j^ ail - AiCiVj.r*:-. 
-t-«:ai^:. - 1 .''i^-n ' I nil I 

Ax » Ai'j^a 5i-rit 
A-* = A.^.4«'. JLs^'.w^ 

A.Ti- «» A 'jjf AT 

A** *e A'»*s.-.vst 






^ j/ ^ C.rp'j.* gi'AsArj, Cooper. 

iMn. = Dariufa. 

I>rj. c= ijrjrLam Goipeb. 

«f- — Jlarly. 

K. ■» Kri;;!ifth. 

K- «^ Ka=*t. 

KO - p;xi>ert OrthograpList. 

Kp. « Kpinal ^lotisary. 

v. rj, ma Krfiirt. 

f- - Fir«t. 

Fk « Fniiiklin. 

y T, *^ J-'reiich. 

(>(U)1. K Oaolic. 

<tF - OonoHii and Exodus. 

<ik .■ (iri'ok. 




H.c » M'.nrli'iOid-EBgluh Homiliet. 
E: « Han. 

X^ ■ ^- ^ a1 ^^^WmiMSMm 

Ht « HaTt.-i. 

uv^ s Welih HjniB to the Vu^n. 






Modern lodandie. 



I 



J:± « St JaHana. 

Kain. = St. Katharine. 
K.S ■> Kerti-L Sermons. 
Kt s Kectiih. 

1- - Late. 

L- «= Living, 

Lav. =3 Layamon. 

L/i = Laud Peterborongh Chronicle, 

Lediard. 
Leechd. « Cockayne*! Leechdoma. 
LeL a Leideu. 
Litb. = Lithnanian. 
Lata Latin. 
LV = Liber Vitae ,OET). 

M- « Middle. 

Marg. B St. Margaret. 

Merc. = Mercian. 

Mg «« 3Iiege. 

MH s 3Ietrical HomilieB. 

MHG = Middle High German. 

Ml « 3Iidland. 

Mn- a= Mo<iem. 

Mod. iB Modem. 

Mtt « Matthew. 

N- - North. 

North. ■> Northumbrian, Northern. 

Norw. * Norwegian. 
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a Ormulum. 
O- « Old. 

OE - Old English (^Anglo-Saxon;. 
OET = Oldest English Texts. 
OHG » Old High German. 

01 » Old Icelandic. 

ON <= Owl and Nightingale. 
Or. » Orosias. 

P. - Price. 

Past. » Pastoral Care. 

PC — Prick of Conscience. 

PChr » Parker Chronicle. 

Pg — Palsgrave. 

pi — plural. 

Port. « Portuguese. 

PPl « Piers Ploughman. 

pm » pronoun. 

Prompt. «= Promptorium Parvulomm. 

prp = preposition. 

pri B preterite. 

Ps K Metrical Pealter. 

ptc B participle. 

RBC B Robert of Brunne*B Chronicle. 
EG(1) « Robert of Gloucester. 
Rit. a Durham Ritual. 
Ru. « Rushworth gloss (Matthew). 
Ross. -B Russian. 

s- ~ Second. 



S- « South. 

sb ^ substantive. 

Sb = Salesbury. 

Scand. i* Scandinavian. 

Sdnt. B Liber Scintillarum. 

sg — singular. 

Sh B Sheridan. 

Sk » Sanskrit. 

Sm s Smith. 

str ^ Standard. 

$ih a Southern. 

Suff. -« Suffolk. 

Sw(ed.) <s Swedish. 

Td « Tindal. 

th- = Third. 

TM - Townley Mysteries. 

Tr « Transition. 

vb «« verb. 

Verc. - VerceUi MS. 

vg « Vulgar. 

VP — Vespasian Psalter. 

VS = Visible Speech. 

W. - WalUs. 

W- '^ West. 

Wgl - Wright's GloMuuries. 

Wicl. - Wiclif. 

Wk - Wilkins. 

WS - West-Saxon. 



THE END. 
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Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J . S. PhillpoUs, B.C.L., and C. S. Jerrani, 
M.A. Tbird Edition. Extra fcap.Svo. V-™- 
Xenophon- Selections {ioxS^oo\^. With Notes and Maps. By 
J. S. Phillpolls. B.CX. Fourth Edition. EKtrafcap.8vo.3j.6rf. 

Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 

■nd Private Stndents. Witb Introdnclion, Notes, etc. By J. MatEhall, M.A., 
Rector of the Royal Hiijh School, Ejlinbargh. Extra fcap. 8vo. 11. dd. 

Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extrafcap. Svo. 21. 

Cyropaedia, Book I. With Introduction and Notes by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Eiita fcap. Svo. a. 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

Aristotle's Politics. With an Introduction, Essays, and Notes. 

By W. L. Nevnnan, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. Vols. I and U. 

Medium Svo. aSj-. 
Aristotelian Studies. I, On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book DflheNicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. Svo.Eliff, 51. 

Aristotelis Ethica Nicemacliea, ex recensione Immanueiis 
Bekkeri. Crown Svo. 51. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and ^schinet 00 the Crown. WitTi lalroduclory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A.Sio.cox.M.A.,and W. H.Simcox.M.A. i8;i. Svo. laj. 

Head {Barclay V-)- Historia N%imontm: A Manual of Greek 

Numismatics. Royal Svo. half-bound, tl. 11. 
Hicks (E. L., M.A .), A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 

Haru, Demy Svo. 10/. 6r/. 
Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII, Edited with English Notes, 

Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D., and the late JamesRiddell. M.A. 

1S86. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16/. 
Homer. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Demy Svo. iw. 6</. 
Polybius. Selections from Polybius. EditedbyJ. L. Strachan- 

Dividson, M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. With three Maps. 

Medium SvQ. bucltrain, 3IJ, Just i'ublUhed. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 

aod lotrod actions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. i vols. 
Vol.1. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneaa. Antigone. Svo. 16/ 
Vol. II. Ajax. Elcctra. Tracbiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. Sto. \(>s. 
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IV. FRENCH AI7D ITALIAN. 
Brackets Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 

TranKlalcd hyG.W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7J. firf 
Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated by G. W. Kilchin. D.D. Fourth Edition. Entra fcnp. Svo. %!. f>d. 
Works by QBOBOB SA.INTBB1TB?, H.A. 
Primer of French Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 
Short History of French Literature. Crown 8vo. xos.td 
Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. Crown 



MASTERPIECES OF THE FRENCH DRAMA. 
Corneill^s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George SainlsUiry.M. A. Emrafcap, Svo. is.td. 

Moliire's Les Pr^ieuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Andrew l-anp, M.A. Extra fcnp. Svo. is. 6,/. 

Racine's Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, b>' 
George Siuntsbury, M.A, Extra fcsp. Svo. 3.t, 

Beaumarchais' Le Barbier de Sh'illc. Edited, with Introduction 

»iid Notes, by Austin Dobson, Exlro Fcap, Svo. u. Grf. 

Voltaire's M&ope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Sainlsbury. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 
Afusset's Onnebadine pas avec l' Amour, AXiA Fantasia. Edited, 

with Frolegomena. Noles, etc, by Walter Hetties Pollock. Eitra fcap. 



The abovt 



ii Plays may be had in ornamental 
ID Imitation Pitrchment, pticc i:i. 



f^d. 



and bound 



Perrault's Popular Tales. Edited from the Original Editions, 

with latrodnction, etc., by Andrew Lang, M.A. Small ^to. lland-made 

paper, vellum back, gilt top, 151. 
Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. Edited 

by George Saintslinry, M.A. Entra fcap. Svo. 11. 
Quinet's Lettres d sa JHh-f. Selected and edited by George 

Saiatsbnry, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 11. 
Gautier, Th^ophile. Scenes of Travel. Selected and Edited 

by George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 11. 
VP.loquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Frangaises. Edited 

by Panl Blouet, B.A. Vol.1. Sacred Oratory. Extra fcap. Svo. w. 6./, 



Edited by OnSTATB HA8B0N, B.A. 



Louis XIV and kis Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notei, 
Genealogical Tables. *c. Extra fcap. 8vo. w, fid, 

Maislre, Xavier de. Voyage aiitour de ma Chamhre. Ourika, 
by Madame dt Duras: Le Vieux Taillear, by MM. Ercimann-Cliafrian ; 
La Veill^ de Vinccnnes, by Alfred lU Vigny ; Lts Jumeaux de rH6tel 
Caii\e\\\e.hy Edmund Aboul : M esaven lores d'nu ^zoWtr, hy Rodelf he TSfffer. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. Svo. it. 6d. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Limp. u. &/. 

Molihe's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moliere. Extra fcap. Svo. is. dd. 
Moliire's Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire's Life of 

Moliire. Extra fcap. Svo. stiff covers, ^s.6il. 
MoUhe's Les Femmcs Savanies. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 

Extra fcap. Svo. clMh, is. Stiff covers, is. 6d. 
Racine's Andromaque, and Corneillc's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. Svo. Jr. &/, 
Regftard's Le Jotieur, and Briieys and Palaprat's Le Grondeur. 

Extra fcap 8vo. ir. dd. 
Stvignd, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 
from the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 

Extra fcap. Svo. y. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 
Note*. By H. B. ColteriU, B.A. ExCra fcap. Svo. 4J. dd. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 

trodnctioii and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 



V. QEBUAir. 
Scherer { W.), A History of German Literature. Translated 

from the Thiid German Edilion by Mrs. F. Conybeare. Edited by F. Mai 
MUUer, 3 vols. Svo. 2ts. 

Max Mitller- The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 

Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern 
German, and Notes. By F, Max Millbr, M.A. A New Edition, Rcised, 
Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhelm Scberec's ' History of German Literature,' 
by F. Lichtenstein. a voU. crown Svo. air. 
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GERMAN COURSE. By HSBHANN IiAlTaE. 
The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, witb an Appendix containing thtEssentiaJsof German Giammiir. 
Third Edilion. Bvo. is. 6d. 

The German Manual ; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. Svo. 71, fid. 
Grammar of the German Language. Svo. 3.1. dd. 

German Composition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 

the Art of Translating English Prose into German. Ed. 1. Svo. 4J. W. 
German Spelling; A Synopsis of the Changes which it has 

undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880. Paper covers, &£ 



Lessing's Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, ^t.id. 
Schiller's WiUulm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 
E, Massie. M.A Extra fcap. Svo. 5/. 

GERMAN CLASSICS. 

With Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Arguments 

(to the Dramas), ami Complete Commentaries. 

Edited by C. A. BUOBHBrU, Fhil. Doa, Professor !□ King's 

Oollege, Iiondon. 

Lessing: 

(a) Nathan dtr Weise. A Dramatic Pocra. 4J. 61/. 
(6) Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy, zs. 6d. 
Goethe : 

(a) Egmont. A Tragedy. 3^. 

lb) Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama, y. 

Schiller: 

(<j) Wilheltn Tell. A Drama, Large Edition. With a Map. 3J. td. 
UY Wilhelfn Tell. School Edition. With a Map. 2j. 
(c) Historische Skiszen. With a Map. is. dd. 
Heine : 

fa) Prosa: being Selections from his Prose Writings. 4^. dd. 
\b) Harzreise. Cloth, 2j. dd. ; paper covers, \s. 6d. 
Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 
tracts from Modem German Authors : — 
Part I. Prose Extracts, With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and 

a Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, js.dd. 
Fart II. Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With Engli&b Notes and an Index. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
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Becker (the Historian) : 

Friedrich der Grosse. Edited, with Notes, an Historical Introduc- 
tion, and a Map. 3^. 6d. Just Ihtblished. 



Niebuhr : 

Griechische Heroen-Geschichten (Tales of Greek Heroes). Edited, 
with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. Second, 
Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 



A Middle High German Primer. With Grammar, Notes, 

and Glossary. By Joseph Wright, Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. (W. 

VI. MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &o. 

By LEWIS HENSLE7, M.A. 

Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy^ together 

with two thousand additional Examples, with Answers. Crown 8vo. is. 

The Scholar^ s Arithmetic. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 

Answers to the Examples in the Scholar s Arithmetic. \s. 6d. 

The Scholar's Algebra. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 



Aldis ( W. 5., M.A.). A Text-Book of Algebra: with Answers 

to the Examples. Crown 8vo. 7J. 6</. 

Baynes {R. E.yM.A.). Lessons on Thermodynamics. 1878. 

Crown 8vo. 71. 6</. 

Chambers {G. F., F.R.A.S.). A Handbook of Descriptive 

Astronomy, Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. aSj. 

Clarke {Col. A. R.^C.B.^R.E.). Geodesy. 1880. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Cremona (Luigi). Elements of Projective Geometry. Trans- 
lated by c. Leudesdorf, M.A. 8vo. I2s.6t/. 

Donkin. Acoustics. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 
Enclid Revised. Containing the Essentials of the Elements 

of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by 
R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7J. 6</. 

Bold separately as follows, 

I 

Book I. I J. Books I, II. \s. 6d. 

Books I-IV. is.^d. Books V, VI. 3/. 

Euclid. — Geometry in Space, Containing parts of Euclid's 

^Eleventh and Twelfth Books. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

D 



System of Physical Education : 

tra reap. 8vo. 1i. 6//. 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis, 
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Gallon {Douglas, C.B., F.R.S.). Tlu Construction of Healthy 
Dwellittgs. Demy 8vo. lof.6^. 

Hamilton (Sir R. G. C), and J. Ball- Book-keeping. New 

and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. limp cloth, li. 

Ruled Exercise books adapted lo the above may be had, price is. 
Harcourt (A. G. Vernon, M.A.), and H. G. Madan, M.A. 

ExerHiti in Praclifal Oiemiitry. Vol. I. Eletnentarj Eicrcises. Fonnh 
Edition. Ctown8vo. loj. 61/. 

Maclaren {Archibald). ^ 

Theoretical and Praclicil. f 

Madan {H. G., M.A.). 
Large 410, paper. 41. 6d. 

. Maxwell {7. Clerk, M.A., F.R.S.). A Treatise on EUctricitf 

and Magaelism. Second Edition, a vols. Demy 8vo. it. \\s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. Edited by 

William Gstmetl. M.A, Demy 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Minchin {G. M., M.A.). A Treatise on Statics with Applica- 

liona to Physics. Third Edition. Corrected and Enlarged. Vol.1. Equili- 
brium e/Cuplanar Forus. 8vo. 9/. Vol. II. Statics. Svo. i6j. 

Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. Crown 

Bvo, 7j. 6d. 

Phillips {John, M.A., F.R.S.). Geology of Oxford and the 
Valltyef Ike Thames. 187;. fivo. lu. 

Vesuvius. 1869. Crown 8 vo, ios.6d. 

Prestwich{7oseph,M.A.,F.R.S.). Geology, Chemical, Physical, 

and Slraligraphical , la Iwo Volumes. 
Vol. 1. Chemical and Physical. Itoyal Svo. »■;<. 
Vol. II. Slraligraphical and Physical. With 
Europe. Royal 8vo. jfij. fiisl ptililished. 



1 Gcogiaphical Map of 



Rolleston {George, M.D., F.R.S.). Forms of Animal Life. 

A Manual of Comparative Anatomy, with descriptions of selected types. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by W. Halchett Jackson, M.A. 
Medium, Bvo. cloth extra, 1/. \6s. 

Smyth. A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Reduced, 

and Discnssed by Admiral W, H. Smyth, R.N. Revised, condensed, and 
greatly enlarged by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 1881. Bvo. <u. 

Stewart {Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S.). An Elementary Treatise 

OH Hiat, with numerous Woodcnts and Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 7[. 61/. I 
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VemoH'Harcourt {L. F., M,A,). A Treatise on Rivers and 

Canals^ relating to the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, 
Construction, and Development of Canals, a vols. (Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, 
Plates.) 8vo. 21J. 

Harbours and Docks ; their Physical Features, History, 



Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance ; with Statistics as to their Com- 
mercial Development, a vols. 8vo. 251. 

Walker {James^ M.A.). The Theory of a Physical Balance. 

8vo. stiff cover, 3J. 6</. 

Watson {H. W., M.A.). A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory 

0/ Cases. 1876. 8vo. zs.Ot/. 

Watson (H. W., D. Sc, F.R.S.), and S. H. Burbiiry, M.A. 

I. A Treatise on the Application of Generalised Coordinates to the Kinetics of 

a Material System. 1879. 8vo. 6j. 

II. The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. Vol. I. Electro- 
statics. 8vo. iolt. C</. 

Williamson (A. W., Phil. Doc, F.R.S.). Chemistry for 

Students. A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. £xtra fcap. 8vo. is. td. 



VII. HISTORY. 
Bluntschli {y. K.). The Theory of the State. By J. K. 

Bluntschli, late Professor of Political Sciences in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Authorised English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. 
Demy 8vo. half bound, 1 2s. 6d. 

Finlay (George, LL.D.). A History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by the Author, and edited by H. F. 'J[*ozer, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 3/. lor. 

Fortescue {Sir John, Kt.). The Governance of England: 

otherwise called The Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Mon- 
archy. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Chiu-les Plummer, M.A. 8vq. half bound, 12s. bd. 

Freeman {E.A., D.C.L.), A Short History of the Norman 

Conquest 0/ England. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. a^. 6</. 

George (H. B., M.A.). Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern 

History. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 410. 1 2s. 

Hodgkin (7^.). Italy and her Invaders. Illustrated with 

Plates and Maps. Vols. 1— IV, a.d. 376-553. 8vo. 3/. 8j. 

D 2 
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Hughes {Alfred). Geography for Schools. With Diagrams. 

Part I. Prflctical Geo^.-rapb)'. Crovro Svo. is. dd. Juit PutliiAeJ. 
Put II, General Geogiapliy, In priparalim. 

Kitchinifi. IV.,D.I>.). A History of Frame. With numerous 

Maps, Plans, acil Tables. In Three Volumes. Stcend EdilieH. Crown Svo. 

Vol. 1. Down to Ihe Year 145J. 
Vol.n. From 1453-16J4. Vol.lll. From 1614-1793. 

L«cas (C. P.). Introducliou to a Historical Geography of tlu 

British Celtmits. With Eighi Maps. Crown Svo. 41. &/. 



Ranke {L. von). A History of England, principally in the 

Sevenlcenlh Cenlury. Translated by Residcnl Members of the Universiljr of 
Oxford, nnder the superintendence of G.W.Kitchin.D.D., and C.W.Boase, 
M.A. 1875. 6 vols, 8vo. 3/. 3J, 

Rawlinson {George, M.A.). A Manual of Ancient History. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. 141. 

Ricardo. Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus 

(1810-18J3). Biiled by James Bonar, M.A. Demy 8to. ioj. &/. 

Rogers {J. E. Thorold, M.A.). The First Nine Years of the 
Bank ofEH^and. Svo. S.r. 6r/. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 

History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Eilwaid I. Arranged and 
edited by W.Slubbs,D.D. Fifth Edition, 1B83. Crown Svo. 8j. W. 

Stubbs ( W., D.D.). The Constitutional History of England, 

in its Origin anil Development. Library Edilion, 3 vols, demy Svo. it.it. 
Also in 3 vols, crown Svo, price lu. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on ihe Study of Medieval and 

Modem hislory, &c„ delivered at Oxford 1867-1884, Crovra Svo. 81. W. 

Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G.. during his GoverDmenl 
oflndia. Edited by S. J, Owen, M.A. 1S77, Svo. 1/, 4J. 

Wellington. A Selection pvm the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Well ing ton, K.G. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1S80. Svo. 14^. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader 
in Indian History in the University of Oxford. In preparation. 
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Vni. LAW. 

Alberici Gentilis, LCD., I.C., De lure Belli Libri Tres. 

EdiditT. E. Holland, LCD. 1877. Small 410. half morocco, 21s. 

Anson {Sir Wt'/liam R,, Bart, D,C,L.), Principles of the 

English Law of Contract, and of Agency in its Relation to Contract. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. dd. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part I. Parlia- 



ment. Demy Svo. lOJ. 6</. 
Bentham {Jeremy). An Introduction to the Principles of 

Morals and Legislation, Crown Svo. 6j. 6^. 

Digby {Kenelm E., M.A.). An Introduction to the History of 

the Law of Real Property, Third Edition. Demy Svo. Jos, 6d. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor ; or, 

Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. i8j. 

Hall ( W. jE*., M.A.). International Law. Second Ed. Svo. %is. 
Holland (T, £"., D.C.L,). The Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Fourth Edition. Demy Svo. lOJ. 6</. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question^ a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. Svo. 1 2s, ^, 

Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; with 

Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. By J. B. Moyle, B.C.L., 
M.A. a vols. Demy Svo. 21s, 

Justinian^ The Institutes of edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
18S1. Extra fcap. Svo. 5J. 

Justinian^ Select Titles from the Digest of. By T. E. Holland, 

D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.CL. Svo. 14J. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper oovers, as follows : — 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 25. 6</. Part II. Family Law. is. 

Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6rf. Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). %%, 6d. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 45. 6d, 

Lex Aquilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Property : 

being a Commentarj' on the Title of the Digest ' Ad Legem Aqiiiliam ' (ix. 2). 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus luris Civilis. By Erwin 
Gruebcr, Dr. Jur., M.A. Demy Svo. ioj. dd. 



Markby{ W.,D.C.L.). Elements of Law considered with refer- 
ence to rrinciples of Geoeral Jurisprudence. Third Edition. DemySvo. \i!.(id. 

Stokes ( Whitley, D.C.L.). The Anglo-Indian Codes. 
Vol. 1. Siil-statilive La-oi. 8vo. 301. 
Vol. II. Adjtctivc la-w. Id the Press. 

Tiviss (Sir Travers, D.C.L.). The Law of Nations considered 

as Intlependenl Poliiical Communities. 
Part I. Oo the Rights add Duties of Kntiona in time of Peace. A oew Edition, 

Revised and iSibrged. 18B4. Demy 8vo. 151, 
Psrt 11, On the Rights and Duties of NalioDs in Time of War. Second Edition, 

Revised. i8;5, DemySvo, 111. 



IX. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &o. 

Edited, with English Notes, by 
J-vo. gj. Oii. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. i)s. 6d. 

Berkeley. The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne : including many of his writings bilbeito unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, uid an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexaniier Camphell FrnGer, M.A. 4 voli. 1S71. gvo. 1/. i8j. 
Thi Lifi, Litlers. &c 1 toI. 161. 



Berkeley. Selections from. With an 

For the uso of Students in the Uulvcraitics. 
LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. -ji.OJ. 



Introduction and Notes. 
By Alexander Campbell Fnser, 



Fowler ( T., D.D.). The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Ninth Edition, 
with a Collection ofEiamples. Eitra (cap. 8vo. JJ. til. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the useofStudeolainlhc Universilies, Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. &i. 

and Wilson {J. M., B.D.). The PrincipUs of Morals 

(Introductory Chapters). 8vo. boards, 31. 6rf. 

The Principles of Morals. Part I!. (Being the Body 

oftheWork.) 8vo. xas.dtl. 

Edited by T, FOWIiBB, D.D. 

Bacon. Novtim Organutn. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
1878. 8vo. 141. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Second Edition. 
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Dansan {y. T.). The Wealth of Households. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
Green (T. If., M.A.). Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by 

A. C. Bradley, M.A. Demy 8vo. 1 aj. 6^. 



Hegel. The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 

ledia of the Philosophical Sci 
Tallace, M.A. 1874. Svo. i^r. 



paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 

Wi 



Lotzes Logic, in Three Books; of Thought, of Investigation, 

and of Knowledge. English Translation ; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Svo. cloth, 1 aj. 6^. 

Metaphysicy in Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 

and Psychology. English Translation ; Eldited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
Second Edition, a vols. Crown Svo. i aj. 

Martineau {James, D.D.), Types of Ethical Theory. Second 

Edition, a vols. Crown Svo. 15J. 

A Study of Religion : its Sotirces and Contents, 2 vols. 



8vo. 2j^S. 

Rogers{y,E. Thorold,M.A.). A Manual of Political Economy ^ 
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